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POLITICS IN THE LEBANON. 


Tue attitude assumed by France, in regard to the recent appoint- 
ment of a successor to Rustem Pasha as Governor-General of the 
Lebanon, has differed so widely from that of the other five European 
Powers who are co-signatory with her to the “Réglement du 
Liban,” that she can scarcely be surprised if the nature of her 
pretensions in that Province are examined, or the methods to which 
she has resorted in order to sustain them are criticised. Indeed, 
the blatant character of her diplomacy would almost lead one to 
suppose that it was designed to court inquiry, and to challenge 
criticism, were it not that another more obvious, though scarcely 
more reasonable, motive is easy to find. After the Egyptian fiasco, 
the amour propre of the nation required satisfaction, not merely in 
the remote and inaccessible parts of the world in which it is now 
being sought, but especially in that Turkish province, contiguous to 
Egypt, to which some of the most cherished traditions of French 
policy have attached ever since the days of the Crusades and King 
Louis of saintly memory. Partant pour la Syrie, though Napoleonic, 
is an air which never fails to find a response in the breasts of the most 
rabid Republicans, just as the most ardent persecutors of the Faith in 
France become its most devout champions in the Lebanon, and the 
identical monks whom they have violently expelled from their 
monasteries at home are féted and honoured by the officials of the 
Government which ejected them, so soon as they have transferred 
their obnoxious personalities to those religious retreats which con- 
tribute their picturesque interest to the wild valleys of “ The Moun- 
tain.” Questions of religion and dynastic prejudices fade alike 
from the Gallic mind before the absorbing fascination of the pre- 
dominant influence of France in Syria; but in order to arouse the 
national enthusiasm, a noisy fanfare of political and diplomatic 


trumpets is necessary. Hence it was that, in April last, the Marquis 
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de Noailles was instructed to inform the Porte that, unless on the 
24th of that month, which was the day on which Rustem Pasha’s 
term of office expired, that functionary did not leave the country— 
the government of the province being put in commission until his 
successor was appointed—the French Government would seriously 
consider the expediency of a rupture of diplomatic relations. 

The fact that this was a pure piece of bounce, which the Porte 
treated with contemptuous indifference by continuing Rustem Pasha 
in his governorship until the 6th of the following June, naturally did 
not strike the French imagination so much as the threat itself. It was 
a public announcement on behalf of the Republic to all Europe that 
it exercised rights and enjoyed privileges in Syria which the other 
co-signatory Powers did not, and it called attention to the fact that 
circumstances might arise when France would be prepared to go to 
war in defence of those rights and privileges. Coming after the 
virtual extinction of her influence in Egypt, it was a decided relief 
to have let off this political firework, and it was sufficiently applauded 
Ly the nation to inspire a certain amount of confidence in the Govern- 
ment, There was another public, however, wpon whom this announce- 
ment was calculated to produce a powerful effect, and this was none 
other than that of Syria itself. For years past the French diplomatic 
representatives in the Lebanon had been exciting the popular mind, 
through clerical agents under their control, to look forward to the 
expiry of Rustem VPasha’s term of office as to the inauguration of a 
new era, when Maronite predominance would be secured, and when 
the Governor-General, who would be a French nominee, would be 
their willing instrument; and with a singular lack of adroitness they 
contrived so to narrow the issue between Rustem Pasha and his 
traducers, that the justification of the former, or the triumph of the 
latter, hinged entirely upon the man who should finally be forced by 
France upon the Porte for the appointment. In other words, 
Riustem Pasha had represented the principle of impartial and just 
administration, and had steadily resisted the Maronite pretensions 
backed ,by France, where they were contrary to the ‘“ Réglement.” 
The appointment of a nominee of France meant the defeat of the 
Sultan himself in the person of his Governor-General ; it meant the 
dismissal of every one of the officials who had served under him; it 
meant the complete reversal of his policy, and the transferrence of the 
supreme authority of the Lebanon into the hands of the French 
Consul-General and two or three Maronite bishops. 

When the bold announcement was made that France would insist 
upon Rustem Pasha’s retirement on the day his term of office 
expired, the clerical party considered the victory won, and were 
only prevented from celebrating it with insulting manifestations by 
the determined attitude of the Pasha, who gave them to understand 
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that so long as he remained in power he would not shrink from 
the most uncompromising exercise of his authority. 

As time went on and the emptiness of the French threat became 
apparent, a secret uneasiness took possession of the minds of those 
who had pinned their faith to its fulfilment, and when Nasri Bey, 
the French candidate, was unceremoniously thrust aside by the Porte, 
with the consent of the Powers, as one utterly disqualified by inherent 
incapacity for so important a position, no less than by his well- 
known ultra-clerical tendencies, French influence received a blow 
which might have been avoided, had a less ostentatious attitude at 
the outset been assumed at Constantinople, had a more reasonable 
candidate been proposed, and had the expectations of the Maronite 
clergy not been unduly worked up by a long course of intrigue 
which it was evident might now recoil upon themselves. For it is 
not to be supposed that the Turkish Government was ignorant of 
the nature of the clerical campaign which had been entered upon 
by certain Maronite bishops at French instigation against Rustem 
Pasha, or of the activity which had recently been exhibited by 
accredited agents in Syria. It was perfectly well known that the 
object of Major de Torcy’s mission to that country three years ago 
had been to obtain from the Metanalis and Ansaryiis, numbering 
together about 400,000 souls, a petition to come under French 
protection; that this officer, though a major in the French army, 
travelled in the uniform of a Turkish mushir, or full general, thus 
imposing upon the country people, and claiming for himself honours 
corresponding to his supposed rank from caimakanys and small 
ignorant local officials. This mission was followed, eighteen months 
ago, by the French Consul-General, who entertained the Metanali 
chiefs, and openly promised them the support of France under 
certain contingencies. Since then, in order to discredit Rustem 
Pasha’s government, both Maronites and Metanalis in different parts 
of the country, sure of French protection, organized themselves into 
brigand bands, and the French newspapers contained telegrams from 
Syria, dwelling upon the disturbed state of the country, and con- 
taining the most exaggerated and utterly false accounts of the terror 
which reigned among the Christians. Fortunately neither Rustem 
Pasha nor Hamdi Pasha, the vali at Damascus, were men to be 
trifled with, and so far, the policy which succeeded so well with 
Russia in Bulgaria, and with the Kroumirs in Tunis, and which is 
again being attempted by the Russians in Armenia, has failed 
signally. 

In the face of these undisguised intrigues, and of the pronounced 
and dimly veiled efforts which are being made at the present time by 
France in Syria to impress upon the population of all religions that 
the manifest destiny of the country is its ultimate annexation to the 
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Republic, it was not unnatural that the personality of the successor 
to Rustem Pasha should be a matter of the utmost importance to 
the Sultan. There was one man in the Turkish Government service 
who, while he was eligible as being a Christian, had earned a 
character for loyalty and for a stern and uncompromising impar- 
tiality in former important administrative posts which eminently 
qualified him for the position now vacant ; a man, morever, of tried 
courage, and of a literary and intellectual capacity rare among 
Turkish officials. This man was Wassa Pasha, a Catholic Albanian, 
who was selected for the post from the first, though he was not put 
forward until the patience of the Powers was exhausted by a series 
of impossible candidates, and the nomination of Strecker Pasha, a 
German, alarmed the French into a hurried acquiescence. Moreover, 
the delay which had already been protracted over six weeks, during 
which time Rustem Pasha had continued to rule in spite of the 
threat of the French ambassador at Constantinople, was daily 
weakening the French position in the Lebanon, and an attempt to 
induce the Porte to reduce the term of office from ten years to three 
proved fruitless, and the only alternative now was to appear satisfied 
with the new appointment and to make the best of it. It was still 
possible that the new Governor-General might be open to blandish- 
ments, and might be captured by official compliments and _ soft 
sawder. The consequence was that, at five o’clock on the morning 
of the 6th of June, the inhabitants of Beyrout were awakened out of 
their slumbers by a salute of twenty-one guns, an hour when, 
according to all naval regulations, salutes are never fired, and they 
were still more surprised to find that the one in question proceeded 
from a French frigate, in honour of the steamer which was then 
entering the harbour with Wassa Pasha on board. As if still more 
to accentuate this effusive welcome to a Turkish official in Turkish 
waters, coming to assume a local official position to which he had 
been named by his Sovereign, the captain of the frigate placed his 
launch at the disposal of the Governor-General and endeavoured to 
persuade him to make his state landing init. This offer was politely 
refused, and Wassa Pasha landed in a proper manner two hours 
afterwards, under a salute of nineteen guns from the Turkish 
battery. In the evening, the French frigate illuminated in honour 
of the joyful occasion. Meantime the clerical party had been 
privately warned to be moderate in their attitude, and not to 
make any of the demands with which it was intended to assail 
the new-comer, had he been, as was fondly hoped, a more 
pliable person. These consisted in, first, the dismissal of all the 
persons who had formed Rustem Pasha’s administration; a clean 
sweep of officials who had rendered themselves obnoxious during the 
term of Rustem Pasha’s able and impartial government, was the 
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prime essential to the inauguration of the new régime which had 
been provisional for so many months. But this demand, together 
with others which should advance the policy of France, was to be 
postponed until the new-comer should declare himself. This he 
promptly proceeded to do, in terms which were calculated utterly to 
extinguish whatever sparks of hope were still slumbering in the 
clerical breast. To the deputations of all sects and classes, to Druse 
chiefs, to Metanali sheikhs, to orthodox priests and Maronite bishops, 
Wassa Pasha held only one language, and boldly pronounced his 
intention—first, of respecting the sovereign rights of the Sultan, and 
causing them to be respected; secondly, of adhering strictly to the 
letter of the Réglement, which he was bound to follow; thirdly, of 
applying to the administration of justice and the government of the 
people generally the principles of an absolute equality of rights, and 
of perfect and uncompromising impartiality to all nationalities 
and religious sects; and, fourthly—but this was a hint delicately 
conveyed—he announced his intention of governing himself, and of 
not allowing himself to be governed by anybody else. 

It will be seen from the foregoing summary of the record of the 
last four months that France makes no secret of her political designs 
on Syria ; that, in fact, partly to satisfy the national amour propre at 
home, and partly to increase her influence in the Lebanon, she has 
ostentatiously called public attention to them by claiming a position 
in regard to that country which differs from that of the other co- 
signatory European Powers, and by insisting that the Porte should 
recognise her right to assume this distinctive attitude. Indeed, so 
little have her pretensions been disputed that many people are under 
the impression that special privileges were secured to her in the 
“ Réglement au Liban,” or some other international document, and 
that she has some legal basis to stand upon in her late determined 
efforts to extend her protecting «gis over the various sects and races 
in Syria. But no mention is made of France in this document, 
and the only protection which it is admitted by Europe that she has 
a right to exercise in the country is of a purely religious character, 
and has reference to the Roman Catholic faith and to the Latin 
monasteries and Holy Places in Syria and Palestine. If Roman 
Catholic priests of any nationality have cause of complaint against 
the Turkish officials, it is not to the consular agents of their 
country, but to those of France that they appeal, and it is the 
French consul who comes to the rescue when Turkish subjects, if 
they happen to be Roman Catholics, are hindered in the exercise of 
their religion. But the fact that an Arab or a Syrian happens to be 
a Roman Catholic does not give him a right to French protection, 
except where matters of his religion are concerned ; indeed, strictly 
speaking, the French authorities would have no right to interfere 
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unless such interference was either sanctioned or applied for by the 
Papal delegate. The functions of the Papal delegate are to watch 
over the interests of all Christian sects owning spiritual allegiance to 
the Pope. And outside of those sects, and of the purely religious 
matters which concern them, France has no rights of protection 
whatever. It is, therefore, to the Papal delegate that the Governor- 
General naturally appeals in all cases of religious dispute between 
Christian sects owning allegiance to the Pope; and where that 
functionary does not consider the interests of his religion in peril, 
there can be no excuse for any action on the part of France. This 
is a position which is not only extremely embarrassing to a Repub- 
lican Government which violently repudiates at home the religion 
it so exclusively champions abroad, but it has the effect politically of 
limiting the scope of its influence. The effort, therefore, of late 
years on the part of French officials has been to transform this 
religious protectorate into a political one, and extend it over as many 
of the communities and sects which compose the population of the 
country as possible. 

It is not to be wondered at that so complete a transformation 
of the character of the French protectorate in Syria should be 
viewed with dislike at Rome, and that unanimity of sentiment 
becomes impossible between the Papal delegate in the Lebanon 
and the French Consul-General; the more especially as in all 
matters of dispute between the Maronite bishops and the Papal 
delegate, the former have of late invariably been supported by 
France in their insubordination to Papal authority. Among the 
higher Maronite clergy, two bishops have made themselves especially 
conspicuous by their opposition to the late Governor-General, and by 
their intrigues against his authority. Both of these have at different 
times refused to acknowledge the authority of Rome in religious 
questions, generally arising out of mixed marriages, and which were 
referred by the Governor-General to the Papal delegate for decision. 
And their grievance and that of the Clerical party who adhere to 
them against Rustem Pasha, was that he supported the decision of the 
delegate against the bishops. When France was under the Catholic 
régime of McMahon, this conduct on the part of the Governor- 
General gave no offence ; but since it has been succeeded by a free- 
thinking Cabinet the tendency of French policy has been to encou- 
rage the Maronites in their attitude of insubordination to Rome, 
with a view to changing the purely religious character of the pro- 
tectorate, which is limited in its scope and embarrassing from its 
inconsistency, into a political one; and now that Moslem heretical 
sects share the honours of this protectorate with Maronites and 
Melchites, it is evident that the Pope and his delegate regard the 
attitude recently assumed by France in this country with almost as 
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much disfavour as the Sultan himself. The Latin Church has 
become aware that its interests are protected by a power treacherous 
and fundamentally hostile to it, and which only seeks to exploiter 
ecclesiastical insubordination to its own political ends. As, in a 
population of 200,000 Maronites, there are no fewer than 82 con- 
vents containing over 2,000 monks and nuns, a mutiny has a 
large field to work in, and the result has been that among the 
Maronite clergy and people there are two, if not three parties; there 
are, first, the active leaders who rely upon the French and rebel 
against the authority both of the Pope and the Sultan, who aim at 
complete political control of the Lebanon, and who are at the head of 
the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Secondly, the clerical party, who desire 
to retain an attitude of entire submission to Rome, who were perfectly 
satisfied with the rule of Rustem Pasha; and thirdly, the Maronite 
peasantry, who only desire peace and prosperity, and who were also 
entirely satisfied with the administration of the late Governor-General 
because he protected them against exaction, not to say robbery, by 
their own clergy. The system of sending a sick man’s relations 
out of the room when he was in extremis, and then forging a will by 
which he left all his property to the Church, was one which Rustem 
Pasha set his face against. Again, the payment of bribes to bishops 
in cases of lawsuits in order that the judges might be influenced by 
spiritual authority to give the decision in favour of the briber, and 
many other abuses of a like nature, which had the effect of seriously 
diminishing episcopal incomes, were put a stop to by Rustem Pasha, 
who thereby gained the goodwill of the Maronite peasantry, whose 
silence during the more recent period has been the result of fear lest 
their ecclesiastical rulers backed by France should triumph, and 
their last state should be worse than their first, if they did not make 
to themselves friends of the mammon of episcopacy. That the Papal 
delegate, in his effort to bring order into such a Church, should find 
his ally rather in the Turkish Governor-General, when the latter is 
an honest man, than in the Maronite bishops and their French 
backers, is only natural. That a Government which believes in 
nothing should lend the weight of its political influence and national 
prestige to encourage insubordination against the Church which it is 
bound to protect, is more logical than to protect the Church in which 
it disbelieves, and the political tows de force in which France is now 
engaged in Syria is to effect her escape from a position which is alike 
false morally and unprofitable materially, and exchange it for one 
which, if it is internationally illegal, is less hypocritical, and may be 
turned to most profitable account materially. 

It cannot be too often pointed out that the interests of the Maro- 
nite episcopal clique, supported by France, are diametrically opposed 
to the interests of the Church of Rome, as well as to those of the 
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entire population of Lebanon. It is simply an attempt on the part 
of an ambitious clerical oligarchy to govern a country containing 
seven different sects autocratically for their own political and 
pecuniary benefit, without any regard to justice, or to the rights of 
either of those other sects, or of their own priest-ridden population, 
from which at the present day they squeeze an admitted annual 
revenue of £70,000 sterling, to say nothing of clerical perquisites, 
the amount of which no man can tell. Not long since France 
increased her subsidy to the Maronite Church by 50,000 francs 
annually—merely as a mark of sympathy and goodwill, for infidel 
republics cannot afford large donations for clerical purposes. It is 
evident that if the rule of the Maronite bishops became supreme—in 
other words, if a Governor-General like Nasri Bey, who was their 
nominee, had been appointed—an outbreak among the other sects 
would have been inevitable. Neither the Druzes, the Moslems, nor 
the Orthodox Greek could have tolerated the persecution to which 
they would in that case have been subjected; nor will they tolerate 
it, should the apathy of Europe ever allow the present policy of 
France to succeed in the Lebanon. The day that a Governor- 
General rules that province at the behest of the Maronite bishops 
under the instigation and «gis of France, another massacre will 
occur like that of 1860, when 14,000 Christians perished, and which 
originated in the aggression of the Maronites upon the Druses. 

At present the peasant population of the Lebanon live in peace and 
harmony ; there is no ill-feeling among them; there is no reason 
why law and order should be disturbed, or why the country should 
not go on prospering during the ten years to come as it has during 
the ten that have gone by. That all classes of the population, 
except the small but influential clique of clerical ambitieux already 
alluded to, were thoroughly satisfied with Rustem Pasha’s administra- 
tion is evident from the series of ovations which have been showered 
upon him during the last weeks of his stay in the country, and 
especially now that they dare express their real feelings, on the part 
of that very Maronite population amongst whom he was supposed 
to be most unpopular. Never before has a Governor-General left 
the country with such overpowering evidences of a widespread and 
well-deserved popularity. All classes and all religions have com- 
bined to do him honour, and to bear testimony to the success of an 
administration which had for its most salient feature the exile from 
the country of the Episcopal ringleader of the clerical faction—the 
man who, since his return to the country, has been more honoured 
and saluted by the French than any other bishop in the country. 
It was impossible not to perceive in these cordial demonstrations in 
favour of Rustem Pasha a protest against Maronite supremacy under 
French auspices, and a hint to his successor that the policy which 
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would find most support in the country would be the continuation of 
that which the French Government have so loudly, so bitterly, and 
so vainly complained against. If Europe, and more especially 
England, clearly understood that the triumph of French policy in 
Syria meant Maronite supremacy in the Lebanon, and that Maronite 
supremacy in the Lebanon meant a massacre of Christians which 
should afford the desired excuse for French military intervention, 
and the subsequent occupation and final annexation of the country 
from Carmel to Aleppo, they would watch more narrowly the 
political progress of events in that country than they have been in the 
habit of doing. It is significant that the one European power which 
has shown some sign of life on the subject is Russia. A diplomatic 
note has just been handed to the Porte by the Russian Government 
upon the affairs of the Lebanon, calling attention to four points, in 
regard to which it alleged that the Réglement has been infringed by 
the Ottoman authorities. Although these are of minor importance, 
and can be explained as deviations from the strict letter of the law 
which have been forced upon successive governors as matters of con- 
venience, while they in no way affect the principle of the Réglement, 
or work injustice or injury to any one, it is significant that, after 
having tolerated them in silence for so long, Russia should have chosen 
this critical moment for bringing them forward. 

It will be a subject for British diplomacy to decide under what inspi- 
ration this action has been suggested ; whether it is the result of an 
agreement with France, which includes both the Armenian and Syrian 
questions, under which Russia is to allow France perfect freedom in 
the prosecution of her designs in Syria, on condition that Russia meets 
with no opposition in the annexation of Armenia, and the advance of 
her eastern frontier almost to the confines of Syria, In that case 
it must be as an evidence of her willingness to assist France in the 
Lebanon, that she has handed in a note of her complaints in regard 
to the present mode of administering the province which should 
break the unanimity which has hitherto existed between all the 
Powers, excepting France, on the subject, and strengthen the 
position of the latter power by relieving her from that attitude of 
isolation which constituted her weakness; or this note may have been 
conceived in a sense altogether hostile to France, as a reminder on 
the part of Russia that she also has an important Christian Church 
—the Greek orthodox—of which she is the recognised protector, 
which counts a large number of adherents in the Lebanon, but the 
members of which find themselves in a state of perpetual antagonism 
to the Maronites, and who would undoubtedly be subjected to perse- 
cution and injustice should the policy of France triumph. Indeed, 
one of the points of complaint in the note is the partiality showed 
to the Maronites in certain administrative appointments, which, 
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considering that the French complain of the injustices heaped upon 
them by the late Governor-General, forms a singular commentary 
on the general situation. As a matter of fact, the members of the 
Greek orthodox community were amongst the most enthusiastic 
of Rustem Pasha’s supporters. Whatever may have been the exciting 
causes of this note, whether it is meant as a reminder to France that 
Russia has interests in Syria, and a policy in that country, and 
ulterior designs upon it, or whether it is the result of an understand- 
ing with France, and intended as a support to her in her complaints 
of Lebanon mal-administration, its appearance at this juncture is in 
the highest degree significant. It means something, and the manner 
of the development of the whole Eastern question turns upon what 
it means. 

It is of vital interest, not only to England but to all Europe, to know 
whether this appropriation of territory is to take place under an amic- 
able arrangement which is being entered into between the two Powers, 
or whether they are going to fight over their spoils. In the former 
case it is possible that, with Russia at her back, France may seek to 
recover the prestige which she has lost during the last two months, and 
escape from the humiliating position in which she has been placed by 
the egregious failure of her policy, by forcing on a crisis with as 
little delay as possible. If Wassa Pasha carries out his declared 
intention of governing independently, and upon principles of justice 
and equality to all races and religions, the position of the Maronite 
episcopacy, who have swaggered so much in anticipation, will soon 
become unbearable, while that of France, by whom they have been 
compromised, will be no less intolerable. Under these circumstances 
it is not to be wondered at if the exigencies of the situation should 
force her to seek an alliance with Russia, and that the two questions 
of Armenia and Syria may arise simultaneously. Whatever apathy 
in regard to the fate of Armenia may reign in England, it is not 
likely that the country will be indifferent to the destiny of Syria 
and Palestine, for the pretensions of France embrace the whole of 
Galilee to Carmel and the mountains of Samaria, and, indeed, she 
has never repudiated designs on Jerusalem itself, though no power 
would dare openly to avow such an ambition. To judge by recent 
events in England, the British public seems to one who is not of it 
to be governed by sentiment, and what it believes to be religious 
feeling, rather than by any considerations of practical policy. It is 
possible, therefore, that they may be induced, by the sacred associa- 
tions which attach to this country, to adopt a determined and even 
bellicose attitude, from which they would shrink on grounds of 
economy and humanity, if the question at issue merely involved the 


safety of our Indian possessions or our position as a great Asiatic 
power. 











YACHTING. 
I.—CRUISING. 


YACHTING is a comprehensive term, embracing the totally distinct 
branches of racing and cruising. The personal experience of the 
owner of the Sunbeam has not justified his attempting to deal with 
the handling and design of racing yachts, but he ventures to 
hope that some observations on the subject of cruising, and the 
yachts best adapted for that purpose, may not be devoid of interest. 
The statistics of the remarkable development of the yachting fleet 
are given in the Field of the 28th July. The sailing yachts have 
increased from eight hundred in 1856 to more than two thousand in 
1883, while the steam yachts, which had scarcely advanced beyond 
the experimental stage, now number four hundred, with an aggregate 
tonnage of 58,000 tons. This growth of tonnage consists entirely of 
yachts intended for cruising. The entries for the principal regattas 
have not sensibly increased. Among those who have had no ex- 
perience of long voyages either in large or small vessels, a fanciful 
impression prevails as to the luxurious condition of a yachtsman’s 
existence. It may be admitted that a wonderful skill is often dis- 
played by the salamanders in human form who undertake the culi- 
nary duties on board a yacht. But if the privations of the table 
are seldom experienced, there are other hardships which no contri- 
vance can remove. The space is cramped. Bad weather produces 
a dire commotion below, while calm weather, with its listless, dull 
delay, is even more trying to the untrained landsman. 

A long cruise in a yacht can generally only become interesting 
where the owner assumes a personal share in the command of his 
vessel. The qualifications necessary for undertaking such a responsi- 
bility can only be acquired by study and close observation, extending 
over many years. The ideal commander of a small craft, no less than 
of an Atlantic steamer or a sailing clipper, should be a seaman, a 
navigator, and a pilot. He should have an extensive knowledge of 
hydrography. He should be thoroughly versed in all that is known 
of meteorology. He must be a judicious disciplinarian. He should 
be a linguist. He must combine the delight in books, which should 
fill up the intervals of calm, with the love of action, which will 
give him pleasure in the breeze and a sterner enjoyment in the 
howling tempest. Inexhaustible patience, indomitable perseverance, 
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unflagging energy and attention, are equally necessary to make a 
perfect commander of a cruising yacht. 

For the information of those to whom the subject is unfamiliar, it 
may be necessary to expand this enumeration of the indispensable 
qualifications of a perfect yachtsman. Seamanship includes a know- 
ledge of the names of the principal parts of the vessel, and of the 
masts, sails, and ropes; an acquaintance with the method of fitting 
rigging, and with the art of making bends and hitches, knots and 
splices. The strength, sizes, and manufacture of blocks, chain cables, 
and various kinds of rope, whether of hemp or of steel wire, should 
be understood. These may be described as the elements of sedentary 
seamanship. 

Seamanship in its active, and to the yachtsman more essential and 
interesting, aspect includes the handling of the vessel on entering 
and leaving harbour, and at sea under all conditions of weather, the 
management of sails, the management of boats, and an instinctive 
perception of what should be done when ropes and spars are carried 
away. The rule of the road should be thoroughly mastered, and, 
according to the very proper requirements of the Board of Trade, 
masters of vessels must understand the working of the life-saving 
apparatus supplied on all parts of our coast, and should be able to 
communicate by means of the signal flags of the international com- 
mercial code. The seamanship which is required in the owner of 
a yacht will certainly be best acquired in a small vessel, in which 
he can, and ought to, work as one of the hands, and take his turn 
at the tiller. The present writer crept slowly on from open boats 
to an 8-tonner, a 53-tonner, and thence to schooners of 118, 183, 
and 500 tons respectively. Those who enter upon the career of 
a yachtsman comparatively late in life should, if possible, keep a 
small yacht as a tender to their floating home. 

The man of leisure would do well to devote more time to his yacht 
during the period of fitting out than is usually given. It is then 
that a knowledge of the mode of fitting rigging and the lead of the 
ropes cap be most readily mastered. For the more complicated rig 
of a topsail-yard schooner, a fully-rigged model, such as those in use 
in the navy for the instruction of the seamanship classes in the school 
ships, would be found of great assistance. Numerous professors in 
the art of navigation are to be found. Encouragement should be 
given to a competent man to lay himself out for the instruction of 
yachtsmen in sedentary seamanship. 

Navigation comprises an accurate working of the familiar rules of 
arithmetic, especially of proportion, of logarithms, an elementary 
knowledge of geometry, trigonometry, and astronomy, the use 
of the sextant, the rating of chronometers, the observations and 
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computations for finding the latitude, the time, the longitude, and 
the variations of the compass. To the educated landsman it is far 
more easy to gain a knowledge of navigation than to become expert 
in seamanship. Two months’ steady application will carry the 
patient student through all the essential work in Raper and Norie. 
Much difficult work may be thrown aside for the practical purposes of 
the yachtsman. The observations of the moon can only be taken suc- 
cessfully after long practice, and the numerous computations demand 
the utmost care and skill, but the great improvements in chronometers 
have rendered it unnecessary to be a lunarian. It will be essential to 
follow up the study of navigation in books with a few lessons in the 
use of the sextant at sea. To have firm sea-legs is an indispensable 
preliminary to this part of the performance. 

Meteorology embraces a knowledge of the forms and indications 
of clouds, and of the signs which foretell impending changes of 
weather, an acquaintance with the indications of the barometer, and 
a thorough study of what has been written on the law of storms by 
Scott, Reid, Redfield, Piddington, Meldrum, Maury, Jinman, 
Toynbee, Lecky, and others. 

Pilotage, or the art of navigating coastwise and in soundings, 
requires a certain faculty for identifying an unfamiliar coast from 
the delineations given in the charts. It involves a knowledge of the 
tides, and a good judgment in estimating the distance of objects by 
cross bearings in daylight. At night and in narrow channels the 
eye is the only available guide. Pilotage becomes easy with practice. 
The Thames, the entrance to the Mersey, the east coast of England, 
and the west coast of Scotland will present to the yachtsman in- 
tricacies and difficulties of navigation which he will not find exceeded 
in any part of the world. It was in the estuary of the Thames, and 
in command of the longboat from the flagship at the Nore, that Lord 
Nelson, as he relates in his autobiography, acquired that skill as a 
pilot which enabled him to plan and to carry out the effective dispo- 
sitions of his ships, which contributed so much to the signal victories 
of the Nile and Copenhagen. 

The art of discipline has been admirably defined in the regulations 
framed for the award of the gold medal annually given by her 
Majesty to the boys of the Conway and Worcester, the training-ships 
established on the Tyne and the Thames for the education of officers 
for the mercantile marine. ‘The qualities which will make the 
finest sailor consist of self-respect and independence of character, 
kindness and protection to the weak, readiness to forgive offences, a 
desire to conciliate the differences of others, and, above all, fearless 
devotion to duty and unflinching truthfulness.” In the course of 
a long voyage opportunities will certainly arise for the display of 
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all the qualities on which the Queen insists. Existence at sea 
is narrow and monotonous. The trials of temper and endurance 
which belong to such a life are most severe in fine weather. The 
strain is relieved by the moving incidents of storm and tempest ; 
but in the conflict with the greatest forces of nature other qualities 
of character are demanded. 

Those who are entering upon yachting for the first time will peruse 
with a feeling akin to despair this summary of the qualifications re- 
quired in the complete yachtsman. For their consolation it must be 
admitted that this ideal standard of qualifications is rarely attained, 
even among those who devote a lifetime to the nautical profession. A 
knowledge of the construction and mancuvring of ships is not often 
combined in an equal degree in the same man. The present writer 
is strong in pilotage and weak in sedentary seamanship. At sea his 
attention has been concentrated on every incident which occurred. 
In harbour he has unfortunately been obliged to turn his attention 
to many other subjects. Both at sea and in harbour he stands in 
constant need of the assistance of seamen in the details of their pro- 
fession. It is, indeed, because the yachtsman’s art is never fully 
mastered that it presents such attractions to men with nautical 
tastes. The world is divided into two uneven sections, consisting 
of those who dread and those who love the sea. The latter are 
considerably in the minority, but they are enthusiasts. A few 
observations seem to be required on the subject of the selection 
of a master and crew. A small vessel will be best handled by a 
fisherman. For a cruising yacht of medium tonnage, a skipper pro- 
moted from a smaller yacht; for a cruiser of larger tonnage a master 
brought up in the merchant service is to be preferred. Long resi- 
dence at Cowes is corrupting to many men. They lose their deter- 
mination and fortitude after spending extended periods on shore, 
and escaping for years the hardships of the winter at sea. 

Racing is a branch by itself. It demands quickness of judgment in 
the highest degree, and perfection in the art of setting and taking in 
canvas. In the handling of a racing yacht, just as in pilotage i in 
difficult places on a dark night, or in carrying a vessel through a 
severe storm, experience is “essential. The most accomplished 
masters of racing yachts will be those who have been brought up in 
subordinate positions under smart and successful men. 

Passing from the skipper to the crew, the men who offer them- 
selves for service in yachts are for the most part well acquainted 
with their duties, and have had considerable experience in the 
fisheries or the coasting trade. As a rule their conduct is highly 
creditable. Good men are everywhere obtainable. In point of 
numbers the Colne, Itchen Ferry, Portsmouth, the Wight, and 
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Brixham, are perhaps the most important recruiting-grounds. For 
large vessels, Naval Reserve men should be preferred. These men 
acquire, when on drill, habits of discipline which are very desirable 
for service in a yacht, and if preference is shown to the Reserve it 
gives encouragement to join that valuable force. The more the 
yacht-owner knows of and interests himself in the management of 
his vessel the better he will be served. Leading, as I do, a too 
sedentary life on shore, I make a point of working with my crew 
whenever they are called upon to perform laborious duties. It can- 
not be in everybody’s way to take off his coat and pull at a rope with 
his men, and the practice is not customary with the owners of large 
yachts. Some of my yachting brethren are too advanced in life to 
take part in such exertions, and many of the younger men, in all 
probability, were not inured to sea in early life. The months and 
years which I lave spent at sea they have spent on the moor, in the 
stubble, by the salmon river, or in the hunting-field, and they have 
acquired from the practice of a lifetime a masterly dexterity in sports 
at least as manly as yachting, and which demand in a greater 
degree both courage and resource. 

In the purchase of a yacht the means at the disposal of the yachts- 
man are of course the primary consideration. In narrow waters a 
cutter is greatly to be preferred. For ocean cruising the larger the 
vessel is the better. The large vessel will make quicker passages 
and contend more easily with heavy weather. Unless the yachts- 
man desires to test some original theory in naval architecture, he 
should make a diligent examination of the long list of yachts always 
on sale before he incurs the heavy expense of building a new vessel. 
Sound sailing yachts can be purchased for £10, and steam yachts for 
£15 per ton. If the yachtsman indulges his fancy for building, he 
must be prepared to pay at least thrice as much, and only to gain 
a problematical advantage. Still, improvements must be made for 
the benefit of all, and honour is due to those who are willing to 
spend their time and thought and money in trying to improve upon 
the last model afloat. 

For short cruises, and where the object is merely to enjoy the plea- 
sure of sailing, the idea of steam should not be entertained. But 
where the primary object is to travel, or to secure for an invalid the 
easiest means of reaching a mild climate, a steam yacht with pole 
masts is the fastest and cheapest conveyance. Steam yachts can 
never present the interest which attaches to the glorious uncertainty 
of sailing. The management of an engine can never become a sport. 
Seamanship, as described with such spirit by Admiral Rous, and 
practised by those fine old yachtsmen, Mr. Milner Gibson and 
Mr. G. W. Bentinck, well deserves to rank among the national 
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sports of England. To those who contemplate extensive foreign 
voyages, who delight in sailing, and are not fettered by considera- 
tions of cost, a composite vessel, combining full sail and steam power, 
is the most satisfactory type. But such vessels must necessarily be 
far more costly than full-powered steam yachts as regards working 
expenses. 

The selection of a cruising-ground must depend on a variety of 
circumstances. The Solent and Southampton Water were the earliest, 
and they still and justly remain the favourite rendezvous of the 
pleasure fleet. The extraordinary increase in the number of yachts 
during the last quarter of a century is mainly due to the allurements 
presented by that large expanse of sheltered water inside the Isle of 
Wight, where, in imagination at least, the spirit of maritime enter- 
prise may be combined with comparative immunity from the dis- 
comforts and privations of the sea. Even to the hardiest yachtsman 
it is no small advantage to be able to get under way in a// weathers. 
The concourse of vessels is equally attractive and instructive. The 
observing eye will pick up a wrinkle from every new vessel which 
may be visited. Personally, I have never visited any yacht, how- 
ever small, and even old-fashioned, without seeing some little con- 
trivance that could be usefully carried away for future application. 

For yachts under twenty tons the Thames in its lower reaches is a 
satisfactory head-quarters. For yachts of every class, Dublin Bay, 
the estuary of the Clyde, the west coast of Scotland, and the south- 
west coast of Ireland, present the combined advantages of sheltered 
waters, secure anchorages, and noble scenery. For summer cruising 
the coasts of Norway are a favourite resort. Steam is indispensable 
to rapid navigation through the vast ramification of inland channels, 
winding between lofty mountains, which extend for a distance of 
more than one thousand miles from Stavanger to the North Cape. 
The Baltic, though less frequented by English yachts than the 
coasts of Norway, is surrounded by interesting and noble cities. It 
is sufficient to mention Copenhagen, Stockholm, and St. Petersburg. 
The long daylight of the summer, and the numerous anchorages, 
both off the islands and on the mainland, are important considera- 
tions to the yachtsman. For yachts of small tonnage, or those 
possessing steam power, and therefore adapted to inland waters, the 
rivers and canals of Holland, the Scheldt, and the Seine, are well 
worth a visit. 

The interest attaching to all the shores of the Mediterranean is a 
familiar theme, on which it is superfluous to dilate. In a sea where 
there are no prevailing winds rapid passages must not be expected 
under canvas. The distances, however, from port to port are short, 
and the shelter afforded in the harbours is excellent. In point of 
salubrity the sea-ports of the Mediterranean leave much to be desired. 
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In a tideless sea impurities accumulate within the artificial moles, 
and attacks of fever are not infrequent. The healthiest anchorages 
are in open roadsteads or bays, such as Gibraltar, Spezzia, the Straits 
of Messina, Cagliari, Palermo, the Ionian Isles, and Constantinople. 
On the voyage to and from the Mediterranean numerous places 
of interest are passed, which are too rarely visited. I would par- 
ticularly recommend Brest, the Bay of Douarnenez, Belle Isle, 
St. Nazaire, Bordeaux, Ferrol, Corcubion, Arosa Bay, Vigo, Oporto, 
Lisbon, Setubal, Seville, and Cadiz. The islands in the North 
Atlantic have been unaccountably neglected by our yachtsmen. 
The distance to the Azores and Canaries is approximately the 
same as to Gibraltar. These groups are perfect gems upon the 
ocean. The harbours are not good; but an island always affords 
shelter to vessels hove to under its lee, 

The storms which sweep the North Atlantic in higher latitudes 
have deterred many yachtsmen from visiting the shores of the United 
States and Canada. During a voyage from Cork to Quebec in August, 
1872, the writer experienced the heaviest weather which it has ever 
been his lot to encounter. In the course of a fortnight at sea, mainly 
from errors of judgment due to inexperience, he went through the 
centre of two cyclones, one in mid-ocean, the other off the Frenck 
island of St. Pierre. But, once arrived on the farther shores of the 
Atlantic, the cruise was delightful. In the Hothen, a screw yacht 
of 350 tons, in the course of a cruise of four months, we visited 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, Father Point, Quebec, Montreal, the Sa- 
guenay, Prince Edward’s Island, Gaspé, the Gut of Canso, Halifax, 
Boston, the island of Nawshon Nautucket, Providence, Newport, 
New York (entering the port from Long Island Sound), the Hudson, 
West Point and Poughkeepsie, the Chesapeake, Hampton Roads, 
Norfolk, the Potomac, Washington, Annapolis, and Baltimore, where 
we laid up for the winter. The St. Lawrence alone is worth the 
voyage, so truly noble is the scenery on its banks, while the Sague- 
nay River, though not so great, is even more beautiful and unique 
in character, with its sheer rock precipices and unfathomed waters. 
The improvements in the Canadian canals will shortly afford access 
to the great lakes of America. The extent of the inland naviga- 
tion which will thus be opened up will be appreciated from the 
fact that the Straits of Belle Isle are exactly equidistant from 
Liverpool and Fond du Lac, at the western extremity of Lake 
Superior. 

To voyages of circumnavigation it is unnecessary to refer. The 
incidents of the cruise of the Sunbeam have become widely known. 
Favoured by the trade-winds and monsoons for the long passages 
across the ocean, and avoiding the stormy seas which sweep round 
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the Horn and the Cape of Good Hope, by taking the inland passages 
through the Straits of Magellan and the Suez Canal, the under- 
taking was easily accomplished, and may confidently be recom- 
mended to owners of sea-going vessels. Many other voyages of 
equal or even greater interest might easily be sketched out, and it 
is needless to say how the novelty and interest of the objects seen on 
such expeditions, and the complete change from the ordinary mode 
of life, refresh the weary brain, add to the pleasure of sailing on 
halcyon seas, and reward you for what you have endured from the 
perils and dangers of the deep. 

Personal circumstances should be treated with reserve, but the 
writer can hardly refrain from saying how much he owes to the 
enterprise which distinguishes the chronicler of the voyage of the 
Sunbeam, and her plucky little daughters. 


Tuomas Brassey. 





II.—RACING. 


YacuT racing, in comparison with some other English sports, is of 
recent origin. Charles IJ., indeed, was in the habit of amusing 
himself on the Thames by sailing matches in his yachts against his 
brother, the Duke of York, and Evelyn records that his Majesty 
steered himself. Thus probably the royal Stuart was the first of the 
now fashionable Corinthian yachtsmen who can “hand, reef, and 
steer ;’ and it may be noticed that at the regattas held during the 
eighteenth century the sailing of pleasure-boats or fishing-boats was 
a familiar feature in the programme. Yacht racing, however, was the 
natural result of yacht-owning, and soon after the establishment of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron in 1812, cups were annually sailed for 
at Cowes; while there were also at this time yacht matches in Cork 
Harbour, Dublin Bay, and on the Thames. As for yacht, racing it 
grew so suddenly into popularity after the peace that it appears to 
have interfered with the requirements of “sailing in squadron,” which 
was the chief excitement of yacht-owners half a century ago. Thus 
in 1832 one of the bye-laws of the Royal Yacht Squadron reads as 
follows: ‘“ Although racing whilst sailing in squadron might cause 
some inconvenience to ladies, yet if any particular vessels were 
anxious to try their rate of sailing, a signal to that effect can be 
made to the Commodore.’ The ancient Royal Cork Club had a 
similar rule, but in spite of these checks “sailing in squadron ” is 
now almost entirely a thing of the past, whilst yacht racing is 
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practised with a keenness and precision which no one would have 
anticipated was possible fifty years ago. 

Yachts, in the early days of the pastime, were mostly built on the 
models of revenue cutters or brigs, and the former were those which 
were raced. The Waterwitch had a trial with the crack brig 
of the Royal Navy, and after four hours’ tossing in the Channel, 
it was found that Lord Belfast’s vessel was five miles to windward 
of her adversary. Cutter-sailing was the more popular pastime. 
Few men cared about spending the money necessary to build and 
equip a brig of some four hundred tons; and yet now ten times that 
sum is often spent on steam yachts. The cutter rig is incomparably 
the best of all for competition under canvas, and appears to be of 
English origin; at any rate, it is termed the “national rig,” and has 
now practically superseded all other rigs for racing. As might be 
supposed, the models of revenue cruisers were not very well adapted 
for racing purposes, and it was notorious at the time that “smugglers,”’ 
even though often much smaller vessels, could out-sail the cruisers 
on any pointof sailing. For this reason, men who were fond of racing 
modelled their vessels upon those of smugglers; and it is recorded 
that the late Mr. Weld, of Lulworth Castle, built the old Alarm on 
the model of a captured smuggler which was sent to Inman’s, at 
Lymington, to be broken up. The Marquis of Anglesey sought the 
services of a well-known builder of smugglers, named Sainty, to 
build his Pear? in 1819, and this vessel, like the Alarm, is still in 
existence. They generally had less fulness in the bow than the 
revenue cutter, a smaller and rounder midship section, and for any 
given length, breadth, and depth, were of less displacement. Mr. 
Thomas Assheton Smith, the well-known fox-hunter, of Tedworth, 
was another ardent yachtsman, who built from original models; and 
in one of these vessels—the Menai—which he launched about the year 
1830, he is said to have introduced hollow lines in the bow. The 
yachts were ballasted with pig or scrap iron, old cannon-balls, and 
sometimes with stone. Compared with their length of hull, they 
had enormous spars, and a cutter of 150 tons possessed some twenty 
or thirty feet of beam over her taffrail. Those yachts which did 
not affect racing were more snugly sparred. Time for tonnage 
was at that period unknown, and it did not require a great display 
of intelligence to discover that, in ordinary weather, the larger 
the yacht the greater would be her speed relative to the speed of a 
smaller one. Consequently such men as Lord Belfast, Mr. Assheton 
Smith, the Marquis of Anglesey, and Earl de Grey, competed with 
each other in size, in the hope that superior speed would be the 
result. The crowning effort in this way was the A/arm cutter, of 
198 tons, and she for many years—from the date of her building 
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in 1830 to the advent of the America in 1851—was regarded as the 
fastest yacht afloat. 

But it must not be supposed that yacht-racing was peculiar to the 
noblemen and gentlemen of ease who were the members of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron. Such was by no means the case, as the 
sport was popular with many whose commercial position enabled 
them to indulge in it. This was particularly the case on the 
Thames, where numerous sailing clubs were formed; also on the 
Clyde and at various ports in England, Ireland, and Scotland. The 
yachts appear to have varied in size from five to thirty tons, and 
were sailed in classes without time-allowance, just as the matches 
of the Nore Yacht Club are at this day. In 1889 the Royal 
London Yacht Club introduced a compensation for difference of 
size, by passing a rule for sweepstakes at £1 per ton for difference 
of tonnage. Ten years later the Royal Thames Club, following the 
lead of clubs in the south, adopted “time for tonnage,” and since 
then this system for compensating a vessel of inferior size has been 
universally accepted. 

The competitions on the Thames between 1824 and 1846 were 
carried on with great spirit, and led to the introduction of a 
narrower and deeper type of vessel than the ordinary cruising yacht. 
These vessels were designed and constructed by Mr. Wanhill, a 
noted yacht-builder of Poole, and met with great success, but 
were still of the “‘cod’s-head and mackerel-tail type.” In 1847 a 
yacht was built on the Thames which revolutionized the form of 
yachts. This was the Mosquito, the author of whose existence both. 
in idea and in fact was Mr. Mare. Hitherto it had been the prac- 
tice to place the transverse section, commonly termed the midship 
section, somewhat ahead of the centre of length of the vessel, 
thus making the after-body longer and finer than the forebody ; 
but about the year, 1840 the researches of the late Mr. Scott-Russell 
led to the conclusion that better results would be attained if the 
midship section were placed aft of the centre of length, thus prac- 
tically ehanging ends with the vessel. The experiment was made 
on numerous steam vessels with success, and as before said, in 1847 
the Mosquito was constructed in accordance with the new principle ; 
the lines of the bow also, instead of being convex or straight, were 
waved, or hollow, in agreement with Mr. Russell’s theory, and she 
proved an unexampled success. She was built of iron, and carried 
her ballast much lower than any existing yacht. This was a great 
feature in her construction, and was a principal cause of her won- 
derful weatherliness, compared with other yachts of the period. 
The MDfosquito was generally decried as a bad sea-boat, yet she 
mostly distinguished herself in strong breezes and in a sea, and 
was frequently beaten by other and smaller yachts in light winds. 
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The principles upon which the Mosquito was designed met with 
little or no favour, and probably it would have taken years to convince 
English yacht-owners and yacht-builders of their soundness had 
they not been adopted by an Englishman in America. This English- 
man was a Devonshire man named Steers, who when a boy was 
taken to America by his father. He followed the profession of his 
parent, and as a shipbuilder acquired a reputation for designing 
some sailing and steamships of unusual speed. In 1851 he built a 
schooner yacht, named America, for Mr. Stevens, commodore of the 
New York Yacht Club. This craft, which was brought to Cowes 
in July of the same year, won the squadron cup in a mixed match 
—without time allowance—round the Isle of Wight, and beat a 
schooner half her size in a private match. As to the superiority 
of the America to the majority of our schooners or cutters there 
could be no doubt. It was soon discovered that she had been 
designed on principles whose soundness had been so successfully 
demonstrated in the case of the Mosquito, and as a consequence every 
one who took an interest in yachts was enthusiastic about the excel- 
lence of the long bow and wave lines. The owners of the veriest 
old tubs put new bows to them in the hope that they would 
prove to be Americas. Unfortunately there were but two who 
altered their vessels with intelligence and success—Mr. Weld, who 
lengthened the A/arm 20 feet, and altered her rig to a schooner; and 
Mr. Tankerville Chamberlayne, who lengthened his celebrated 
cutter Arrow some 16 feet. Each had now considerable hollow in 
the bow, so the entrance was not only finer, on account of its greater 
length, but also on account of its concave entrance. The principles 
upon which these yachts were constructed govern the design of the 
yachts of the present day. Some departure, however, from the 
general principles is rendered necessary by the narrowness of the 
hull, which has come into vogue in consequence of the prevailing 
tonnage rule. 

It is a debatable point with many whether the long, narrow deep- 
hulled, and heavily-ballasted hulls of the present day are, on the 
whole, superior as sea-boats, or for speed, to the vessels of greater 
comparative beam of a quarter of a century ago; but the general 
balance of evidence tends to show that for any given tonnage, a well- 
ballasted and judiciously-sparred yacht of five beams length is, 
taken all round, a more capable boat than one of four beams. The 
reason of choosing a greater length for any given tonnage was 
the knowledge that, other things being equal, the greater the 
length the greater the speed. The adoption of extreme propor- 
tions for any given tonnage had always been held in check by 
the necessity of providing a yacht with great comparative beam, 
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in order that she might carry a large sail spread. Speed was 
thus made dependent as much on the sail-carrying power as upon 
the length of hull, and until within the last quarter of a 
century it was considered that four and a half beams to length 
was the happy medium. The gradual discovery that sail-carry- 
ing power could be made almost entirely dependent upon ballast- 
ing and depth, led to beam being dispensed with in favour of 
depth, and a consequent low situation of the dead weight. 
To such an extent is the modern system of ballasting carried 
that modern racing yachts of ninety tons downwards have 
the whole of their ballast outside in the form of lead keels. They 
are about five and a half beams to length, and for any given length 
carry more sail than a yacht of four beams would have carried 
twenty years ago. The chief objection to this modern type of craft 
is its extreme costliness, and this circumstance has contributed to the 
diminution of the number of competitors during the last few 
years. The Yacht Racing Association has, it may be supposed, taken 
this view of the case; for its members have passed a new rule for 
the rating of yachts in competitive sailing based on sail area and 
length of hull. Contemporaneously the chief yacht-racing clubs in 
America, led by the New York Yacht Club, have adopted a similar 
rule, and it is said to have been much approved. Theoretically 
it seems sound and just that if a yacht’s success depends upon her 
length and upon the sail she can carry, these two elements should 
form the basis for estimating a compensation for differences between 
yachts in competition; and, further, that the tendency of such » 
compensation should be to limit sail spread and length of hull, and 
so at the same time reduce the expense of producing and working 
a racing yacht. 


Dixon Kemp. 














EGYPT FOR THE EGYPTIANS. 


As far as good intentions go nothing could be more satisfactory than 
the renewed assurances of her Majesty’s Ministers that they mean 
to stand by the pledges they have given with regard to Egypt. 
Opposed to anything that resembles or approaches annexation or 
permanent occupation, no effort will be spared to bring about the 
final withdrawal of our troops as early as possible. If we secure 
order and the proper means for the maintenance of the Khedive’s 
authority, if we succeed in giving Egypt a fair start on the road of 
progress and reform—if we do all this, we shall leave Egypt to the 
Egyptians. So far as the first of these points is concerned much 
praise is due to the men intrusted with the public safety, and both 
Sir Evelyn Wood and Baker Pacha deserve the greatest credit for 
the activity and zeal with which they have devoted themselves to 
the reorganization of the army and gendarmery. Fortunate, 
as usual, in the selection of his coadjutors, Sir Evelyn has done 
wonders in a very few months, and those who have seen Arabi’s 
lawless bands must be struck by the change. In fact, the appear- 
ance of the men is all that could be desired, and Sir Evelyn’s own 
confidence in the ultimate success of his arduous task is most 
cheering. Nevertheless, I have grave misgivings as to the future, 
and I do not think that after the withdrawal of the British troops 
we should be able to rely upon natives in case of another serious dis- 
turbance. As long as Sir Evelyn and his officers remain in Egypt 
their example and personal pluck may keep together a small number 
sufficient to protect the life of the Khedive and the European resi- 
dents, and to reach Alexandria in safety, but that would be all. 
The soldiers are taken from the fellah class, and, unless our inter- 
vention proves beneficial to the tiller of the soil, undoubtedly the 
army would side with the malcontents. 

At a review of the new Egyptian army all Englishmen present 
were struck by the fact that the march past of the native brigade 
was better than that of the English. I asked one of our officers the 
reason, and he said: ‘“‘ We attribute it to our deficiency in the 
language. Native officers attribute it to a secret use of the corbash, 
and outsiders whisper that the native officers and men of both 
brigades had pledged themselves not to let foreigners have the palm. 
They will learn from us, but with a determination never to acknow- 
ledge it. A Bedouin chief, to whom I spoke of the new army, said: 
“Yes, they are making rapid progress, but they don’t tell you 
foreigners the cause of their zeal, though they make no secret of it 
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to us—thcy wish to be ready for Arabi’s return.” I give this for 
what it is worth. But surely it will be our own fault if the people 
are driven to look to the first adventurer for the redress of their 
grievances. Sir Evelyn is a soldier and a modern Bayard, sans peur 
et sans reproche, but he is not superhuman, and it is not in his power 
to give the people faith in our intervention if we decline to listen to 
their woes. Sir Evelyn Wood has done his utmost for the new 
army, Baker Pacha has also done excellent work with regard to the 
formation of the gendarmery, of which he speaks very highly, 
whilst he is disgusted with the police. The former are all non-com- 
missioned officers of the late army, and promise well. Besides the 
regular gendarmery he is forming a selected volunteer corps of a 
thousand men, who will be better paid than the rest and form a sort 
of reserve—a corps d’élite or body-guard—upon which to fall back on 
an emergency. Baker Pacha had to cope with endless difficulties ; 
hampered in the choice of his officers, hampered by constant fric- 
tion with the native civil authorities, hampered in every direc- 
tion, he might almost have despaired of evolving cosmos out of chaos. 
As to the police, he found himself compelled to send home most of 
the rabble which had been collected at great expense in Switzerland, 
Albania, &c.; thus he inherited rather an ungrateful task from his 
predecessor. Already his force numbers about 5,000 men, and is 
rendering most efficient service in maintaining the sanitary cordon ; 
whilst nothing could equal the devotion of the officers from the 
general downwards, who are untiring in their efforts to check the 
advance of cholera and to relieve the sufferings of a helpless 
population.’ 

Of course nothing need be feared for the public safety, as long as 
the presence of a few red coats reminds the natives of Tel-el-Kebir 
and of the consequences of an insult to the British flag, and the 
reduction of the army of occupation, so desirable from a fiscal point 
of view, affects in no way the desired effect; but Mr. Gladstone 
admits himself that, to dispense altogether with the presence of 
British troops, we must first re-establish the authority of the Khedive 
and of his government, and to do so we must secure the goodwill of 
the population. There is no time for experimentalising, and no half 
measures will prove of any avail. We are in Egypt, and we want to 
get out again with honour to ourselves and with the certainty of 
not having to return. It therefore devolves upon us not only to 
teach Egypt how to walk, but to do more, for as an Egyptian Pacha 
told me one day, “ Est-ce que nous avons des jambes ?” To supply 
this deficiency Lord Dufferin was sent to Cairo, and it will certainly 
be admitted that he made the best of a most difficult and thankless 


(1) Here I may perhaps be allowed to mention the noble example set both by Sir 
Evelyn and Baker Pacha in personally nursing their men down with cholera. 
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task ; and in his able report will be found a synopsis not only of the 
existing evils, but of the corresponding remedies, revealing the 
master-mind of a statesman dwarfed by instructions from home. It 
is not his fault if our dashing and highly successful military action 
has been followed by a complete collapse of diplomatic initiative. 
Precluded from treading on international ground, and hampered at 
every step by the quw’en dira-t-on, which at Downing Street has 
superseded Lord Palmerston’s favourite dictum, “‘ Les Nations n’ont 
pas de Cousins,’ Lord Dufferin seems almost to believe as little 
in the success of his scheme as those who hold that the Egyptian 
question is not a political, but a social and financial riddle, and that 
nothing lasting can be expected without modifying some of the 
provisions of the law of liquidation, and without equalizing the 
rights, duties and burdens of foreigners and natives, previous to the 
introduction of other reforms. It would of course be foolish to 
imagine that the policy of a great empire like England ought or 
could be shaped by the specific interests of a colony, a dependency, 
or a temporary protégé such as Egypt. Considerations of a general 
nature, the great questions of the day, the international barometer, 
have all to be consulted. But if our interests have naturally been 
studied, if those of other Powers have been scrupulously respected, 
it would seem as if an exaggerated fear of hurting foreign suscepti- 
bility had induced her Majesty’s Government altogether to sacrifice 
the true interests of Egypt, powerfully described in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Mansion House speech on August 10, 1882. 

A constitution, a chamber, judicial reforms, and the overhauling 
of the public services look very well on paper; nay, in time they 
will prove a boon, but what is their practical purpose as long as 
there are two measures for foreigners and natives? And how is 
reform possible when intervention means “ bailiff’s work?” how as 
long as the interests of foreign creditors take precedence of the legiti- 
mate wants of the fellah ? Politics, national feeling, the rights and 
duties of the community are notions foreign to ninety-nine per cent. 
of the native population, and public instruction will first have to 
raise the standard of the people ere we can expect them to realise 
the blessings of Western civilisation and institutions. But there are 
two things Egyptians do understand and appreciate, ‘‘ power and 
equity,” and the object of these pages is to examine, from an Egyp- 
tian point of view, what we have done, or left undone, in that 
direction. 

Notwithstanding the democratic spirit of Mohametanism, nothing 
impresses the Oriental mind except strength and the fear that fol- 
lows it. A ruler divested of his prestige and stripped of his power 
is looked upon with contempt. It was therefore contrary to the 
avowed object of our intervention to inaugurate our tutelage by 
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aiming a premature blow at the Khedive’s sovereign privilege of 
High Justiciary, at the very authority we had come to restore. 
Having urged the Sultan to proclaim Arabi a rebel, and having 
handed him over to his lawful judges, we ought to have waited until 
a miscarriage of justice warranted interference. When Arabi and 
his lieutenants got the forty-two Circassian officers to be sentenced 
to deportation to the White Nile—a death-warrant—we intimated 
to the Khedive, and at a moment we were by no means in a position 
to protect him, that this inhuman verdict was not to be confirmed, 
and his Highness pronounced a veto, at the risk of life and throne. 
Would it not have been logical to have followed this precedent with 
respect to the Arabi trial? But, no; prejudging the case, and 
giving way to morbid sentimentality, we interfered from the begin- 
ning, thus discrediting Egyptian courts and procedure in the eyes 
of the natives, and depriving the Khedive of both his duty to 
chastise and his right of grace. Indeed, Egypt was startled by the 
news that the English doubted whether Arabi and his accomplices 
were at all rebels. A novel judicial procedure was forced upon the 
Khedive’s Government, in order to give Arabi and his friends the 
assistance of English barristers, though they had not allowed their 
Circassian victims to have even native counsel. The Khedive and 
his ministers found themselves actually in the dock, whilst the 
rebels were overwhelmed with tokens of exaggerated sympathy, and 
finally the trial ended in a prearranged and grotesque compromise. 
Rebels in prison backed up by the foreigner, a Khedive and his 
Ministers impotent to punish the offenders—what more was needed 
to confuse the notions of right and wrong; what more to discredit 
“ Effendina,” and to lift Arabi to a popular pedestal? If we add to 
this the influences of religious mysticism, we cannot feel surprised if 
the fellah looks upon the exiled rebel as invulnerable, and that he 
attributes to some supernatural power the miraculous escape of a 
man who, defeated and doomed to death, managed to turn the tables 
on his judges. Forgetting the sufferings brought over Egypt by 
Arabi, they only remember that neither foreigner nor Effendina have 
dared to touch him. The Khedive and his ministers felt acutely the 
humiliating and false position into which our interference on behalf 
of the rebels was placing them, yet they submitted to the inevitable, 
with the exception of Riaz Pacha, who resigned ; had his colleagues 
followed his spirited example, it may be, that our eyes would have 
been opened, and Egypt spared not only the spectacle of a judicial 
farce, but also the absurd accusations which zealous friends of Arabi 
are getting up to discredit the government we have gone to Egypt 
to uphold. 

It may be humanitarian to pension rebels and to feast them, as the 
Governor of Ceylon has been doing, but I venture to doubt whether 
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it will conduce to the strengthening of the Khedive’s authority, 
specially when sporadic attacks in the House of Commons invite his 
subjects to rebellion, and it can only encourage others to follow 
Arabi’s example. If high treason is to be labelled patriotism ; if 
soldiers and ministers are at liberty to threaten their master with 
deposition, nay, with death; if these are lawful acts to be indulged 
in with impunity, nay, if they become the means of securing hand- 
some allowances for life, one can only wonder that there are no other 
candidates for honourable exile. The many officers and officials dis- 
missed without any means of subsistence for no other crime but 
having obeyed the orders of their chiefs, will have good reason to 
lament their moderation ; they will look upon rebellion as a sure way 
of providing for old age, and will anxiously wait for the next oppor- 
tunity. However, the harm done, means should at least have been 
found for minimising the evil consequences, and the Khedive ought 
to have been given an opportunity for recouping, if not his prestige, 
at least some popularity. As matters stand his subjects reproach 
him—not Arabi—with having brought foreign troops into the 
country ; they say that we remain for Tewfik’s sake, and that we 
have nothing at heart except the safety of his Highness and the 
interests of the bondholders. 

It seems forgotten that Arabi’s popularity was not the outcome 
of a national movement, but was simply due to his promise to annul 
the village debt, and to free the fellah from the clutches of the 
local usurer. There is a limit to everything, even to the producing 
powers of the fellaheen. To allow him to be ruined or crippled 
is suicidal policy ; and the day will come when, notwithstanding all 
efforts, he will no longer be able to meet increasing demands; a sad 
prospect for all concerned, and a serious one, too, should he be 
driven from the soil he loves so well, and to which he clings with 
despairing tenacity, as long as his toil can satisfy tax-collectors and 
process-servers. 

If good government means good finances, that does not justify 
the payment of bondholders and the rest at the expense of Egypt’s 
future, and though there is not the slightest indication that the 
Government and people of Egypt think of repudiating any of 
their Continental obligations, there is good reason to believe that 
the late troubles, as well as the present discontent, the dislike to 
foreigners—who of course are credited with all the misfortunes of 
Egypt—and the unpopularity of the Khedive are the sequel of 
European greed, selfishness, and injustice. If we add to this the 
miseries brought over these unfortunate people by the cholera, and 
the fear of a bad harvest on account of a want of hands, and either 
an excess of water or a faulty distribution, one can easily understand 
that the natives do not take as hopeful a view of the future as her 
Majesty’s ministers. 
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One of the first men in the land wrote to me but a few days ago: 
“The state of the country is pitiful, the sufferings in the villages 
heartrending. Commerce and agriculture at a standstill, no arms to 
work, no money to pay; in fact our poor Egypt is like an English 
thoroughbred worked to death, but struggling nobly until dropping 
dead from sheer exhaustion.” Another Pacha writes, “ Do not think 
me a pessimist, but we have not yet arrived at the end of our mis- 
fortunes ;’’ whilst a third one says, ‘‘ We are breathing our last, and 
must incline our heads before the inevitable, yet a firm and helping 
hand might have saved us; ruin stares in the face of the fellaheen, 
do you think of healing such wounds with constitutional charters and 
paper promises ?”’ 

The Egyptian people are the most good-natured, easily led, sober, 
abstemious, hard-working, and long-enduring race under the sun, 
but they begin to realise that none of the sacrifices they are perpetu- 
ally called upon to make are for their own present or future benefit, 
and they feel sorely that no one cares for their wants and sufferings, 
provided the interest on the bonds is paid. Yet an improvement of 
their material welfare and their wretched condition would not only 
do away with all causes for future discontent, but benefit the 
creditors as well. 

By wrenching from Egypt the working capital of the nation, the 
creditors arrest the development of the very resources they rely 
upon for payment. Public works, canalization, irrigation, &c., are 
neglected for want of funds, and the cultivated area, instead of 
increasing, its extent and productive powers diminish from year to 
year. The soil failing to give what is wanted, the fellaheen is driven 
into the arms of the usurer, and as long as his land offers sufficient 
security he will manage to pay taxes out of borrowed capital. In his 
report Lord Dufferin expresses himself very strongly on this point, 
and fully admitting the importance of devising a remedy, he 
recommends either the establishment of agricultural banks or the 
employment of the Egyptian Crédit Foncicr, as a medium for assisting 
the fellah out of his difficulties, and suggests that the Government 
should purchase individual debts with funds obtained by the latter 
under State guarantee. This isa move in the right direction, though 
middle-men—be they called crédit foncier or agricultural banks— 
add to the cost of the transaction, whilst the conversion would, 
moreover, be entirely dependent on the goodwill of the usurers. 
Indeed, the first step on the road of reform should have been a more 
thorough grappling with this, the most vital question of the Egyp- 
tian problem, and I have little doubt that Lord Dufferin would have 
been inclined to recommend sweeping measures, had there not been 
the danger of provoking interference on behalf of foreign creditors. 
A Khedivial decree dealing with the village debt would have shown 
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that the first thought of Effendina, on reassuming power, was for 
his people; substituting the State for the individual debtor, the 
acceptance of Government bonds, bearing 4 per cent. interest, 
guaranteed and paid by the State, should have been made com- 
pulsory, whilst the Egyptian exchequer could recoup itself by the 
process suggested by Lord Dufferin, i.e. by collecting at the same 
time as the regular assessment on the land a ¢azit or annuity of 
5 per cent. on the amount due, which, after deduction of the interest, 
would leave 1 per cent. for amortisation. 

It may be argued that the Khedive has no power to compel 
creditors, specially foreigners, to adhere to any such arrangement, 
and that the Mixed Tribunals would be called to the rescue ;— 
possibly, but having been compelled to occupy Egypt, and being 
pro tem. the de facto master, England is perfectly at liberty to 
endow the Khedive with any powers called forth by the necessities 
of the case, and the duty of preventing a catastrophe, unavoidable if 
the village harpies are allowed to exact much longer the usurious 
interest of from 3 per cent. to 9 per cent. per month.’ Our judges 
interfere when minors have been robbed, and reduce the debt to 
equitable proportions; and we may well look upon the fellah as 
under age, so reckless is his propensity for borrowing at any 
price. 

But admitting, for argument’s sake, that England has legally not 
the right to authorise a high-handed settlement, the possible con- 
sequences of a financial downbreak justify interference per fas aut 
nefas. 

It is a fact that there is no village debt in provinces not patronized 
by Europeans, such as Esneh and Kenneh—a proof of the lamentable 
results of the contact of an ignorant and primitive population with 
unscrupulous tempters. On the other hand, the burdens of taxation 
have contributed to induce the fellah to borrow whenever a chance 
is offered him. 

When Ismail Pacha abdicated, the private indebtedness of the 
fellaheen did not exceed £1,400,000 ; to-day, Lord Dufferin’s report 
puts it at about £9,000,000; whilst I venture to think, from figures 
given me by natives as well as European residents, that it exceeds 
£12,000,000, nay, some estimate it at £15,000,000. 

Be it £9,000,000, £12,000,000, or £15,000,000, there must be a 
reason for such an enormous increase in four years’ time, specially as 
the Control justly prides itself on having put a stop to illegal taxa- 
tion and irregular exactions; and though 3 per cent. per month 
would swell it up to about £4,500,000, the remainder can only be 
accounted for by either a higher rate of interest, or by the fact that 


(1) As a rule the fellah gets 20 francs for one pound sterling, payable at three 
months’ date, or one hundred per cent. per annum. 
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the fellah has been compelled to pay taxes out of borrowed capital. 
Evidently the soil has not been producing the £15 to £30 per 
feddan which Mr. Villiers Stuart gives us in Lord Dufferin’s report, 
and though there are lands yielding £4 10s. to £6 10s., sometimes 
as much as £8 and even £12, I am inclined to believe that those are 
right who put the average throughout Egypt at about £3 10s. per 
feddan ; figures not only corroborated by Sir Frederic Goldsmid in 
his interesting paper on the Non-political Control of Egypt, but also 
by the following official Tables prepared by the present Minister of 
Finance, and showing the land tax to amount in one province to 
44 per cent. :— 












































Taxes. 

Value of Pp = = ; a 
Provinees. Feddans. produce 1 per Feddan. : 3 E 4 oe 3 g : 
g= | §8_| <2 | gs° 

L.E. P22. | PS.) PR. 1 PA. 

Lower Eaypr. 
Kalloubieh . . .| 186,232 | 692,663 | 371 | 154 92 | 142 | 38 
Menoufich . . .| 389,004 | 1,694,155 | 499 | 160 | 89 | 154 | 30 
Béhéra .. . .{| 409,217 | 929,089 | 227 | 122 44 88 38 
Garbieh . . . .| 816,894 | 2,672,265 | 327 | 145 | 58 | 109 | 33 
Dakahlich . . .| 455,820 | 1,643,020 | 360 | 129 | 63 | 108 | 30 
Charkich. . . .| 420,582 | 1,335,260 | 317 | 114 | 64 96 | 30 
2,627,749 | 8,966,452 

Uprer EcGypr. | 
Guisch . . . .| 175,808 | 537,120] 305 | 141 | 47 | 129 | 49 
Béni-Souef. . .| 227,522 | 476,732 | 209 | 112 | 38 93 | 44 
Fayoum. . . .| 196,536 | 415,875 | 211 | 106 | 97 61 29 
Minich . . . .| 384,522 | 837,620| 217 | 112 | 39 86 | 39 
Syout. . . . .| 415,755 | 1,564,467 | 376 | 127 | 48 | 122 | 39 
Guergueh . . .| 320,792 | 1,056,526 | 329 | 125 | 40 | 119 | 3 
Keneh . . . .| 273,967 | 772,992 | 282 | 112 32 | 106 37 
Esneh . . . .| 185,823 | 495,920 | 365 78 | 32 66 18 

2,130,725 | 6,157,252 | 

| | 

Total . . . 14,758,474 |15, 123,704 | 














Yielding on an average about £3 5s., minus a medium 
of £1 6s. for taxes. 





Now be the private indebtedness of the fellah the result of 
unreasonable interest, or insufficient yieldings of the soil, the conse- 
quence must be, ere long, a financial collapse, and possibly an 
agrarian rising, should the usurers be allowed to foreclose, and to 
drive defaulters from their lands. Whatever is to be done must be 
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done at once, and before the new Assembly meets, as this question is 
certainly the first attention will be called to. If left to the Chamber, 
the Khedive will lose the last opportunity for recouping his lost 
popularity. By taking the initiative in so vital a measure, and by 
linking his name to an act of such magnitude, his Highness would 
gain the gratitude of thousands, who at present curse him and 
foreign intervention, and sigh for an opportunity of extricating 
themselves from the meshes of the village Shylock. Indeed, the 
fellaheen, who at present look upon all Europeans as accomplices or 
backers of the hated usurer, would quickly realise the beneficent 
influences of British interference. They would easily discern that 
Arabi’s promises were empty words, and that, far from helping 
them out of debt, his insane rebellion has saddled Egypt with new 
and loathsome burdens. 

The individual well-being of the people would be considerably 
increased if the paternal interference of the State enabled the 
fellah to meet his obligations on equitable terms, and if, instead of 
36 to 100 per cent. per annum, 5 per cent. would cover interest and 
amortisation. Indeed, if land yields only £3 10s. per feddan, how 
is he to pay even the £3 11s. mentioned in Lord Dufferin’s report 
as the charges on mortgaged land—a very low estimate, as it puts 
the interest at only 16 per cent., plus £1 land tax per feddan? Re- 
leased from a crushing burden and unjustifiable charges, the fellah 
would breathe again, whilst the certainty of not being driven from 
his own by merciless and rapacious creditors, would brighten up a 
cheerless existence of toil and privation, and make life again worth 
living. To assist the Khedive in this noble task of redemption 
appears to me an object worthy of Great Britain and of its Premier, 
whose sympathies have ever been with down-trodden races and the 
sufferings of the weak. To-day such a boon would be hailed as a 
favour ; to-morrow the Assembly will claim it as a right, and both 
England and the Khedive will be the losers. 

Turning from the private indebtedness of the cultivator to the 
public debt of Egypt, we meet again with flagrant hardships. The 
law of liquidation having settled the amount of Egypt’s indebted- 
ness, it is useless to revert to the past; yet it seems preposterous 
how £97,172,910 are still owing, when it is notorious that the 
£45,000,000 originally netted have, in the shape of interest and 
amortisation, found their way back to Europe. Nevertheless, the 
natives do not complain at seeing over 40 per cent. of the revenues 
flowing into the pockets of the bondholders; they only object to 
the wasteful machinery imported and imposed by their creditors for 
the purpose of insuring payment. It had confidently been expected 
that the end of the dual control would also be the end of mixed 
administration and its corollary drawbacks; but, again, the fear of 
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indisposing France, or some other Power, has induced Government 
to remain deaf to the clamours of Egypt and blind to the wrongs 
inflicted. The material impossibility of adding to the existing 
burdens points out the necessity and wisdom of making the payment 
of indemnities subject to a modification of the law of liquidation, 
which is by no means an international instrument, and though an 
alteration of its provisions may require the consent of the parties, 
common sense and equity demand a high-handed abolition of 
abuses. 

Lord Dufferin points out that the ruinous administration of the 
Domains has cost the State over £700,000 in four years, and in 
consequence he has urged the sale of the lands, yet the three-headed 
board, and a ridiculously expensive central administration—there 
are besides three administrators at about £3,000, seventy-six Euro- 
peans, many with from £400 to £1,400 a year—are allowed to 
continue. The Daira Saniéh, which, thanks to Arabi’s rebellion, has 
for the first time had a deficit of £180,000, which, however, may be 
made good by the surplus anticipated for next year, is also still 
blessed with three administrators, though the retirement of the 
English representative offered an opportunity for making a new and 
less expensive arrangement. The Railway Board boasts equally of 
three magnates, and a more wretchedly managed concern it is 
difficult to imagine, whilst the Board has added to their unpopularity 
by their recent attitude during the provisioning of Mansoorah But 
most objectionable of all is the expense of over £26,000 a year for the 
four Commissaires de la Caisse and their staff of forty-two officials 
(thirty Europeans at a salary of £18,415, and twelve natives at 
£1,047) plus £6,931 for office expenses; gentlemen whose only 
functions consist in keeping the key of the cash-box, which might as 
well be confided to the Financial adviser of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, or at any rate to one European, specially as even now all the 
work is done by the Secretary-General. An additional £10,725 for 
prix @envoi et de change might likewise be saved if a great banking 
establishment was intrusted with the duties of his office. 

The ‘natives argue rightly that, if the creditors have so little con- 
fidence in their mandatories that for every post of importance two or 
three men are wanted to control each other, the creditors, and not 
Egypt, should pay for such surplusage. The system is moreover 
faulty in other respects, for not only do these triumvirs hamper each 
other in their duties, but, jealous of patronage, the appointment of 
some underling of one nationality is generally followed by that of 
some other, though I must acknowledge that the English heads of 
departments have, as a rule, endeavoured to repress the tendencies of 
nepotism so prevalent amongst the French. Yet even this £100,000 
a year, wasted in unnecessary salaries, would not meet with any 
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objection could it be shown that this costly machinery had been 
the means of a better administration, and of a consequent increase 
of revenue. Taking the case of the Domains, a yearly deficit of 
about £200,000 would rather point the other way, and in this 
particular case there is the additional hardship that the contract 
with MM. Rothschild obliges the Egyptian Government to make 
good the deficit of an administration over which virtually they have 
no control. 

Considering that mixed management was introduced in order to 
insure a better administration and to check waste, considering that 
it was intended to benefit both Egypt and the creditors, it is rather 
hard that the former should by no fault of hers be mulet into an 
annual loss of over £300,000—and it will be close on £500,000 this 
year—in addition to the £E3,760,997 a year pocketed by her fortu- 
nate creditors in the shape of interest. But Egypt has not only to 
pay her own creditors, but creditors of Turkey too, and though Lord 
Dufferin says “that Egypt may count upon national independence 
being secured her by the magnanimity of Europe,” there is little 
hope of seeing the annual tribute of £E 678,486 rescinded as long as 
European creditors have a lien upon it. However, the tribute is not 
the only drawback of Egypt’s costly connection with Turkey. As 
a dependency of the Ottoman Empire, Egypt loses close on £300,000 
a year, in consequence of the customs regulations allowing all goods, 
native or foreign, coming from Turkey to enter Egypt free of 
duty, a grievance intensified by the heavy export duties levied by 
Turkey, such as 25 per cent., ad valorem, on tobacco, amounting to 
£100,000 a year, as Turkey claims the monopoly of its importa- 
tion. In addition to nearly a million sterling paid in the shape 
of tribute, or lost on imports, there are other charges borne by 
the Egyptian taxpayer, which though not particularly onerous, are 
very unpopular. 

I refer to the professional tax and the house-tax of 8 per cent., 
from which Europeans and protected natives are exempt. 

To the honour of England, it must be said that her Majesty’s 
Government have not only long ago assented to the taxation of 
British subjects, but have been urging other Powers to do the same, 
hitherto without success, as France and Greece have been objecting 
on the trivial ground that foreigners might be overcharged. A 
needless fear, as European supervision would obviate all irregularities, 
which at present are much the other way, bakshish insuring only too 
frequently a low assessment, which accounts for the absurdly small 
figure of £66,617 for all Egypt. Possibly Cherif Pacha’s renewed 
appeal to the Powers for redress of this grievance may at last be 
listened to, yet it is to be regretted that we did not take the 
initiative, at least as far as her Majesty’s subjects are concerned. 
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A gracious act, emanating from the man in possession, it would have 
had a capital moral effect, and counterbalancing in a certain measure 
the bad one of a military occupation, it would have given general 
satisfaction at the present moment, when Egypt is called upon to 
find four millions sterling, approximative amount of the indem- 
nities awarded to European householders for property on which they 
have never paid taxes. 

As to the professional tax, it is scandalous that, for instance, the 
native cabby should pay 40 francs for a two-horse and 26 francs for 
a one-horse license, whilst his foreign competitor pays nothing. 
Besides the individual hardship, there is also a considerable loss to 
_ the Exchequer, asa number of native tradespeople—bakers, butchers, 
&c.—register their business in the name of some foreign man of 
straw, thus also avoiding payment; and it is anticipated that the 
taxation of foreigners would more than double the present amount 
of the professional tax, given at £195,515. As we are on the sub- 
ject of taxation, I may as well mention how gratified the fellah—the 
holder of Kharadji land—would feel if Kharadji and Ouchoury were 
taxed alike ; yet, in case of a readjustment, it must be remembered 
that the wealthy landowners who hold the Ouchoury lands have as 
a rule been obliged to sink considerable capital in reclaiming—by 
superior order—the land Mehemet Ali and his successors forced 
upon them, with a view thus to increase the cultivated area and the 
land tax. But this is a question for future discussion, as I hold that 
there ought to be a thorough reassessment as soon as the cadastre 
has made some headway, for not only is the taxation arbitrary and 
unequal—some people paying no taxes at all—but it is a fact that, 
on the whole, landowners are overtaxed, and that there is an over- 
charge of approximately 6 per cent. In the province of Garbieh, 
for instance, 701 landowners (out of 900 holding 31,000 feddans) 
pay £2 10s. a feddan on 1,700 feddans, which they do not possess, 
amongst them one Pacha for 72 feddans, another for 102, that 
don’t even exist except on the tax-collector’s books, though, as a 
rule, these discrepancies are accounted for by the habit of including 
canals, railway lands, and highways into the taxed area, regardless 
of their being public property. The much-maligned cadastral sur- 
vey will in time prove most useful for a readjustment, though 
Egyptian Ministers told me that they dread it as long as the require- 
ments of the Exchequer would oblige them to provide in some other way 
for the outfall. In the meanwhile the survey will proceed, and it is 
satisfactory to learn that, now that the Mixed Administration has 
been abolished, and notwithstanding a reduction of his budget by 
£35,000 a year, Mr. Gibson is confident of doing as much and 
better work with native labour only. 

Another tax hateful to the fellah is that on date palms, which 
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yields about £88,423. The loss from a fiscal point of view would 
be insignificant, whilst its suppression would considerably increase 
the cultivation of one of the first necessities of life. At present, 
rather than pay on trees not carrying fruit, the fellah cuts down the 
young trees on the approach of the collector ; and, as the population 
relies to a great extent on dates for their daily food, it would seem 
indicated not to discourage their production. Having summarized 
in the preceding some of the grievances existing previous to the 
British intervention—though we shall justly be debited with their 
continuance-—we now come to the question of the new loan required 
for the payment of indemnities at Alexandria and the cost of occu- 
pation. From the Khedive down, all Egyptians feel strongly on 
this subject, and lose no opportunity for expressing their concern at 
this new and flagrant iniquity. The Khedive and his Ministers 
told me repeatedly that they considered it a grave political mistake, 
independently of the serious consequences of a crippling of resources 
from a fiscal point. They acknowledge their liability to indemnify 
the sufferers at Alexandria; they consider it natural that Egypt 
should pay for Arabi’s follies, and then in the cost of occupation ; 
but one and all complain of an increase of their liabilities by 
£250,000 a year, when the surplus of the assigned revenues would 
meet the requirements ; and I have every reason to believe that Sir 
Auckland Colvin, the late financial adviser of the Khedive, shared 
this opinion. 

The remonstrances of the Egyptian Government have been met 
by a non possumus on international grounds, but when the law of 
liquidation settled that the surplus of the assigned revenue should be 
applied to the reduction of the debt, this was of course done on the 
tacit understanding that Egypt would not be allowed to contract 
new public liabilities ; and a native statesman remarked to me with 
much reason, “If the Powers want us to raise new loans, they must 
also help us to meet new obligations. The law of liquidation has 
hardly left us the needful for current expenditure. Already public 
works and public education are neglected for want of funds, and 
still you want us to make further reductions. 

“Your Ministers hold that it would injure international rights to 
suspend for a time the reduction of the old debt ; we think that the 
new one is equally contemplated for international purposes, as it is 
to cover the cost of occupation undertaken more for the sake of 
Europe’than for Egypt’s, whilst foreigners get the lion’s share of 
the indemnities; we do not expect the bondholders to share in 
the cost of your expedition, but what we had a right to hope was 
that they would assist us as long as it does not affect their pockets. 
To make us burn the candle at both ends, is to ruin Egypt and their 
own prospects.” 

AAQ 
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Now this is-not only the opinion of the Khedive, of pachas and 
notables, but of the whole population. What does the fellah know 
of the subtle ways of international statesmanship? How can you 
get him to believe that mighty Great Britain is unable to make the 
other Powers listen to reason? He sees us in Egypt; to him we 
represent power, and to an Oriental mind might is right. More- 
over, Egyptians have too high an opinion of the British nation to 
imagine that her Majesty’s advisers would allow themselves to be 
coerced into doing a great wrong against the will of the English 
people, and they conclude that Englishmen have not the interests of 
Egypt, but only those of foreign bondholders, at heart. They do 
not realise that British policy must obviously be regulated by 
British interests, that, to use Canning’s words, ‘the leading object 
of England is to preserve the peace of the world,” and that the 
chief preoccupation of every succeeding administration has been and 
is, to avoid collisions of interest with other great Powers—fre- 
quently at the risk of appearing timorous, and only too often at the 
expense of the rights, interests, and existence of minor Powers, if 
we remember the case of the Danish duchies and of Hanover, &c. 
Yet, with regard to Egypt, it seems as if our own interests are too 
closely linked to those of the inhabitants of the Nile Valley to 
sacrifice the latter for the sake of temporary convenience, and it 
is only adjourning the day of reckoning. By our single-handed 
interference we have accepted the bill drawn by Egypt on the 
magnanimity of this country ; no renewal will release us, and our 
road to India is the bond that renders impossible a repudiation of 
the contract. It devolves upon us to see that justice is done to the 
legitimate wants and claims of the Egyptian people, so that “ Egypt 
for the Egyptians” may not remain a meaningless phrase. Our 
expedition was intended to better and to consolidate the fate of the 
nation, and I quite agree with the Spectator, that it is hopeless non- 
sense to assume that the artificial system which we are trying to 
bring about in Egypt can go on without the confidence that England 
means jit to go on, and, if it should fail, means to restore it. On ne 
peut pas ménager la chévre et les choux, and there is little prospect of 
success if our action is to be paralyzed by an exaggerated considera- 
tion for the susceptibilities of others. Either Egypt is to be saved, 
and in that case we must do so in a straightforward way, or else 
Egypt is to remain a common danger, and in that case our inter- 
vention will have been a failure—a mistake. 

The Khedive and his people have loyally adhered to their part 
of the bargain, for notwithstanding the decrease of revenue and 
increase of expenditure, notwithstanding a plus expense for the army 
of £272,792 during the last financial year, and of deficits in every 
direction, amounting alone for the Domains and Daira Sanieh to 
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close on half a million sterling, notwithstanding these and other 
calamities, every penny due to the bondholders has been and will be 
paid as hitherto, and no one complains ; but when it comes to new 
and unjust sacrifices the natives look rightly to England—the man 
in possession—for redress, and finding deaf ears, those who hailed 
British interference as a relief, and Lord Dufferin’s arrival as the 
dawn of justice, begin to doubt our intention to promote the welfare 
of those we profess to have saved from anarchy and ruin. What 
is the use of the best doctors, of the cleverest prescription, if it 
can’t be made up, or if it is not to be taken for fear of offending 
some rival light of the profession, himself anxious to try his hand 
at the patient ? 

Yet this is exactly the case with Lord Dufferin’s report. Nothing 
would in theory be better and more to the point than his sugges- 
tions? but who is to carry them out; and what good will they do 
when their application is made nugatory by the very fact of his 
having been obliged to have both eyes on France, whilst feeling the 
pulse of Egypt? Mixed control, mixed administration, mixed tribu- 
nals, and mixed notions have all along been the bane of Egypt, and 
neither the recent Suez Canal debates, nor the half-hearted execution 
of Lord Dufferin’s programme, will dispel the fears of Egyptian 
patriots that our attitude has once more opened the doors to endless 
intrigues, and that our interference, instead of consolidating the 
authority of the Khedive, leaves his Highness and his Government 
more helpless than ever. The only practical achievement—one 
certainly deserving of praise—is the re-organization of the army 
and the constabulary. But why? Because neither Sir Evelyn nor 
Baker Pacha was hampered by foreign colleagues and international 
considerations. Army and constabulary are the creations of 
Englishmen. They have done their work quickly and well, and 
have proved that the native element is capable of being moulded into 
the right shape by the right men. 

As to the other reforms, they are very good reading in the 
Moniteur Egyptien, but that is all. The 903,000 scheduled electors 
are not likely to be overjoyed by the prospects of constitutional 
blessings, as long as their material well-being is only a matter of 
secondary consideration, and the circular authorising payment of 
the village debt by instalments reads almost as.a satire on empty 
pockets. As to the economies—£148,000—effected in the various 
departments, they cut both ways, for though a thorough overhauling 
of the civil service is absolutely necessary, and though the reckless 
waste in most offices demands reform, neither Egypt nor Egyptian 
officials have particular reason for welcoming the change. 

Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice gave the other day their numbers at 
20,000, but these figures include 11,892 gens de service, at an annual 
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average salary of £21, who can hardly be called Government officials ; 
however, this is an improvement on the 53,000 returned by the 
Egyptian Accountant-General, Mr. Fitzgerald, who in order to make 
out a low proportion of foreigners, had included Arabi’s army, &c., 
amongst the civil servants. In reality the percentage of foreigners 
is 8, absorbing 33 per cent. of the total amount of salaries, which 
would not be exaggerated if, as Cherif Pacha said to the writer, 
Egypt got fair value for her money. The dismissal of 148 civil 
servants, of which 75 are foreigners, has made much bad blood, 
quite out of proportion to the saving of £23,000. Of the 10,606 
officials touching £1,238,143 per annum, only the small fry have 
suffered, and frequently much hardship has been inflicted ; in fact, 
the higher officials of the departments affected or suppressed have 
invariably managed to be transferred ; thus the late French member 
of the Cadastral Board received, in addition to an indemnity of 
£3,000, secured him by special contract, an equally well-paid berth 
at the Home Office, and a new contract for another eventual indem- 
nity for the same amount, and one may imagine the feelings of his 
poor subordinates, dismissed with nothing but a fortnight’s pay, and 
no prospect of re-employment. 

Amongst the suppressed departments is, for instance, one—the 
Office for the Sale of Waste Lands, the Chief of which told me 
himself that he and his higher subordinates had all received other 
appointments, and that the Treasury would not save anything by the 
suppression of a department that had netted £450,723 during its 
short existence. Inquiring for the reasons, I learned at the Ministry 
that it had been feared the sale of waste lands might interfere with 
that of the lands mortgaged to MM. Rothschild, whilst on the other 
hand it was thought expedient to keep the waste lands in reserve as 
a poire pour la soif. 

Another reform is that of the native Courts, a most important 
one; here, again, the rivalry of the Great Powers has been the 
source of unnecessary complications, and Sir Benson Maxwell will 
not find it an easy task to work with the material placed at his 
disposal. To avoid heart-burning, the European magistrates have 
been or are to be brought from Belgium and Holland; and since a 
couple of months there are half-a-dozen of these gentlemen awaiting 
the arrival of their continental, and the nomination of their native 
colleagues. An eminent European lawyer, who knows Egypt better 
than most men, writes :—‘ Much water will pass under the bridge 
of Kasr-el-Nil ere the new Courts will begin business, and when 
they do it will not work, as they are started on a wrong principle.” 
Space does not allow my dwelling longer on this subject, and much 
might also be said on the privileged jurisdiction of foreigners, and 
other judicial abuses. There is, besides, a long list of all kinds of 
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wrongs demanding attention, such as the unjust abolition of the 
Moukabalah, the hardships of the corvée, arbitrary conscription, and 
last but not least, the unequal distribution of water, and the salting 
of the land due to faulty irrigation—a highly important and in- 
teresting question, with which one of our most able engineers, 
Colonel Moncrieff, is battling against stupendous odds, as the whole 
system of canalisation and irrigation requires remodelling; but 
there are no funds for even the most needful alterations. Gold, the 
nervus rerum, is not wanting, but is all absorbed by Egypt’s creditors, 
and both from a humanitarian and fiscal point of view, it seems 
urgent that more should be done for Egypt and less for the bond- 
holders. 

An infinity of mischief has been wrought by the dismissal of small 
officials, and great is the discontent of those who are able to serve 
their country and cannot get employment ; but it is trifling compared 
to the danger of stinting public education and public works, which 
both require a fresh stimulus if the fellah is to be elevated and 
Egypt to become worthy of her past, as a useful member of the 
family of nations. 

What nobler task could crown the career of Mr. Gladstone ? and 
I agree with M. Barthélémy St. Hilaire, who said years ago, 
‘“‘L’Europe serait bien coupable de ne pas appliquer tout ce qu’elle 
peut avoir d’intelligence et de sympathie désinteressée ala régénération 
de Egypte.” 

Matortiez. 
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THE progress of civilisation has developed the decorative ten- 
dencies in every direction, but the original impulses are found in 
all countries and in all times. The savage who shows a curious 
taste in nose pieces and body paint is as much a votary of fashion as 
the Parisienne whose whole soul is concentrated upon the effective- 
ness of her dress. Both sexes have been equally weak at times in 
their slavish surrender to this tyrannical despotism. But the males 
have in a measure emancipated themselves. The garb of our 
modern bucks and bloods compares favourably with that of the 
dandies and macaronis of the past. Their attire has some manliness 
in it; they are sensibly shod; the stuffs they wear are serviceable, 
and suited to our changeable seasons. It is no longer the custom to 
swallow up a whole patrimony in tailors’ bills. The lavish employ- 
ment of the most costly materials has also disappeared. Silks and 
satins, except as regards gorgeous socks or decorative neckties, are 
left to women. The use of frills and jabots of rare Valenciennes has 
gone with full-bottomed wigs and small-clothes of gold brocade. 
Men do not wear shirts which cost ten or twenty pounds apiece, as 
they did when that sum meant six or seven times its present value; 
nor do they fix priceless jewels in their shoe-laces, or carry muffs of 
rare furs on their hands. The present fashions are a distinct im 
provement upon those of even a more recent period. The tight- 
fitting, high-collared monstrosities of the Georgian epoch went out 
with the king who permitted a seam but called a crease intolerable. 
No one, not the most fatuous and empty-headed devotee of high 
collars and single-studded shirts, would give a tithe of the time Beau 
Brummell devoted to his voluminous and largely unsuccessful ties. 
But with the weaker sex the reverse is still the case. While men 
have in,a measure shaken themselves free, women are now as ever 
completely under the dominion of dress. The passion is as old as the 
hills. Hebrew wives and maidens laced tightly and added fringes 
of gay colours to their snow-white robes. For them a sister dis- 
covered in Sclomon’s reign the special uses of the silk worm: “ Ce 
ver rampant qui habille homme de feuilles d’arbres elaborées dans 
son sein.” Egyptian beauties, sitting under the shadow of the 
pyramids in the days of the Pharaohs, slecked and preened them- 
selves before their brightly burnished brazen mirrors, heightening 
their charms with collyrium and henna, and trying new effects in 
costume. Artifice was resorted to by the ladies of Greece to increase 
their beauty ; they, too, wore body bands and belts to improve their 
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figures, and it is more than probable that the celebrated girdle of 
Venus was the germ and prototype of the modern stays. The Roman 
matrons carried the rage for dress to extravagant excess. The beauty 
who would preserve her complexion slept with a flour poultice on 
her face; she bathed in asses’ milk, and spent long hours at 
her toilette braiding, dyeing, and dressing her beautiful hair, of 
which all the ladies of Rome were especially proud. Her garments 
were rich and varied in colour, if not in shape, but the coquettish 
taste of the wearer could give endless changes to the draping of 
the palla, or stole. Later civilisation has proved as fanciful in 
matters of dress as the old. The sex through countless generations 
has maintained the traditions handed down from classical times. 
Sovereigns set the fashions to the ladies of their court; the crowd 
followed suit, and set sumptuary laws at defiance. One Queen 
introduced the bonnet d canon; another the “ sugar-loaf” head tie. 
Catherine de Medici ruled French fashion with the most imperious 
sway. She laid down limits which waists should not exceed, and 
popularised a cruel steel corset, intended to compass these dimensions. 
Our own Queen Bess was a woman to the finger tips as regarded 
matters of dress. She was fond of the most gorgeous apparel, and 
at her death her wardrobe was found to contain three thousand 
costumes. Her loyal female subjects freely imitated her example ; 
and their fondness for colossal ruffs stiff with the newly introduced 
starch, for long-waisted gowns made of silk velvet, satin, taffety, or 
grograine, brought down upon them much caustic satire at the time. 

On the Continent also, century after century, fashion ran riot. 
France, or more exactly Paris, had early claimed the right she still 
exercises to dictate the mode, and thence issued, season after season, 
new-fangled and perpetually changing styles. Now short skirts 
succeeded long trains, trailing yards behind; low dresses were 
followed by more demure high collars and frills; after “ strait 
gowns” came the fardingale, which in its turn developed into the 
hoop, with its concomitants of patches, paint, and high-heeled 
shoes. A return to Arcadian simplicity was the natural reaction 
from elaborate artificial constructions which altogether concealed the 
natural lines of the figure. Short waists and limp clinging draperies 
came in to expose every contour; stays and corsets were for a time 
discredited, only to be reintroduced, and with them the whole circle 
of fashions which had once already had their day. Burton has well 
summed up the case against the sex he affected to despise: “ They 
(the women) crush in their feet and bodies, hurt and crucify them- 
selves; sometimes in lax clothes, a hundred yards, I think, in a 
gown or a sleeve; and sometimes, again, so short ut nudos exprimant 
artus. Now long tails and trains, and then short, up and down, 
high, low, thick and thin; now little or no bands, then thick as 
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cart-wheels; now loose bodies, then great fardingales and close 
girt.” 

Never perhaps in the whole history of female costume has dress 
exercised a more powerful and widespread dominion than in the last 
half of the nineteenth century. More than one explanation may be 
given for this. It may be traced primarily to the influence and 
example of one beautiful woman at the head of society and in 
the capital which from time immemorial has been the centre and 
starting-point of fashion. The ascendancy of the Second Empire 
was paramount in matters of taste. The Empress Eugenie swayed 
the social world of Europe more effectively than Napoleon III. the 
political. A single circumstance will sufficiently prove this. Her 
adoption of a wide skirt at once re-introduced the fashion of hoops 
and brought about the reign of hideous crinoline. This is so far the 
last instance of the effect a single individual in high place can produce 
upon an imitative crowd. Social history, indeed, is full of such cases: 
of the patch first applied to hide an ugly wen; of cushions carried to 
equalise strangely deformed hips; of long skirts to cover ugly feet, 
and long shoes to hide an excrescence on the toe. The well-known case 
of the Isabeau lace may also be quoted here: the yellowish-white 
dingy coloured lace (foreshadowing probably the coffee-coloured lace 
of recent days) which Archduke Albert’s queen made the fashion when 
she swore she would not change her linen till Ostend was taken ; an 
oath which must have cost her much, as “the siege, unluckily for 
her comfort, lasted three years.’ The authority of the Empress 
Eugenie was not limited, however, to the popularization of 
the crinoline. It also developed enormously the rage for smart 
clothes. The Empress dressed magnificently and with lavish 
expenditure herself, and she expected every one about her to do the 
same. Like Elizabeth, queen of Philip II., she seldom if ever wore 
the same dress twice. It was displeasing to her when people’s 
wardrobes were meagre. Nassau Senior tells us in his Conversations 
that she had a wonderful memory, and often displayed it by remind- 
ing some unfortunate woman that she had admired a certain dress 
already. No wonder that under this régime the most noted dress- 
makers fattened and rapidly grew rich. The artiste whom the 
Empress especially patronized made her fortune in a few years and 
retired into private life long before the Empire to which she owed it 
tottered to its fall. This same period saw the foundation of several 
Parisian houses which have now a world-wide reputation, one among 
them being that established by an Englishmen, a native of Lincoln- 
shire, Mr. Worth. 

This excessive fondness for display was not long limited to 
France. It soon spread to other civilised countries. The United 
States was perhaps the first to surrender to its engrossing influence, 
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probably because Americans have always been connected in very 
close ties with Paris, a reason no doubt too for their generally correct 
and enlightened taste in dress. The wave of luxury in costume 
reached this country later and made slower progress. But the move- 
ment has never halted or been retrograde. Englishwomen were at 
one time open to the reproach that the bulk of them had atrociously 
bad taste. This has by no means been entirely removed, but it 
must be patent to even the most uninstructed observer that there 
is a very considerable increase in the number of our countrywomen 
who dress well. As a general rule, this free, not to say lavish, 
expenditure is most common among the opulent middle class. 
Many of the greatest ladies in name and position dress as cheaply as 
they can. It is not from neediness, nor yet from niggardliness; they 
merely follow the traditions in which they have been trained. They 
are often unable to recognise really perfect dressing or to distinguish 
it from bad. They pass their lives trusting to an experienced lady’s- 
maid to cut out and fit the designs which they have evolved from their 
own consciousness or the fashion-plates of the lady’s newspaper. 
Under such circumstances they cannot be said to lead the fashion ; 
often enough they are not even interested in it. Now and again some 
active-minded personage busies herself to bring about what seems to 
her an imperatively needed reform. Thus Lady Harberton has devoted 
much energy and intelligence to the evangel of the divided skirt, a 
style of dress so utterly opposed to all the true springs of feminine 
action as regards apparel that it is morally impossible that it can ever 
be made popular. The principles which underlie the Rational Dress 
Association are false tonature. Here again the female sex is asked to 
accept ugliness for the questionable privilege of being the more able to 
practise athletic sports. The supporters of this movement practically 
sealed its fate when they were persuaded into exhibiting publicly the 
clothing they advocated. 

It is not amongst these really hair-brained reformers that we must 
look for the leaders of fashion of to-day. Fashions are in reality 
made popular by humbler people and of lesser station, members 
neither of the aristocracy nor of the plutocracy, but yet persons so 
far belonging to both that they can boast of good breeding and the 
right to enter the best society, with sufficiently ample means to meet 
the considerable outlay which an addiction to dress imperatively 
requires. For them the inventiveness of dressmakers and designers 
is for ever on the stretch. Fashions are originated for them, and 
costume runs upon new lines. 

Another class of patrons and leaders must not be omitted here, 
although their influence is less potent than that of the ladies of the 
best style ; still, they exercise a certain effect upon fashions. These 
are the prominent actresses upon the Parisian stage. Not seldom 
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the dressmakers share in the triumph of the evening when the 
author’s name has been called out in front of the curtain, and the 
actors have received a full measure of applause. There is in 
all this sufficient to foster the highest efforts in design and treat- 
ment; there is not only the praise always so intoxicating to the 
artistic temperament, but also the material advantage following suc- 
cessful advertisement which is still more grateful to the commercial 
mind. It is not strange, then, that the leading houses in Paris com- 
pete eagerly for the privilege of dressing the great theatrical stars, 
and give their customers their best efforts, probably for the time 
their undivided attention ; the latter, on their side are fully alive to 
the advantages it will bring, and willing enough to pay the price for 
the talent specially put forth in their behalf. Thrifty English- 
women would scarcely credit the cost of some of these gorgeous and 
elaborate creations for “first nights.” Only the other day when 
Mdle. Magnier came out in W/. le Ministre, one of her dresses, a mass of 
extraordinarily rich embroidery, made up principally of the feathers 
of the bright-plumaged lophophore, costa couple of hundred pounds. 
Again the trousseau, as it was not improperly styled, of Sara Bern- 
hardt for her American trip was worth thousands of pounds; all 
Paris talked of it, and all who were privileged to enter the ateliers 
where they were produced went to see the show. It is no wonder that 
dramatists like M. Dumas and critics like M. Sarcey complain that 
dress is destroying the drama, and sigh for the simpler surrounding 
which pleased our forefathers. Something of the same sort, but 
to a lesser degree, obtains with us: the dresses, if they are note. 
worthy, of any popular actress who has won a new success, are cer- 
tain to be exhaustively canvassed ; they are mentioned in general 
conversation, if not in the journals of the day, and the wearer is 
constantly applied to for information as to where they were made. 
Since fashion has had such patrons and exponents, the whole ten- 
dency of dress has been towards the developement of personal 
attractions. The greatest attention has been paid to the display 
of the figure. To secure a good “fit” has become quite a craze. 
Nothing less than perfection, skin tight, faultless, and without a 
wrinkle, will satisfy fastidious ladies anxious to look their best. In 
obedience to this demand the employment of good “fitters,” or 
“first hands,” is a indispensable. In every good dressmaking house, 
as a general rule the best artistes are of French extraction. Really 
capable performers command high salaries—two, three, even four 
hundred a year. Their task is one of much difficulty ; indeed 
it demands a peculiar talent of itsown. The mysteries of the droit fil, 
or cutting out to follow the line of the thread, the skill required to 
adapt patterns to the figure, cannot be exercised without long prac- 
tice and deep knowledge. Added to these are the more occult 
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considerations of hiding, supplementing, or toning down physical 
shortcomings. 

It is for this same absorbing reason, that of heightening effect to 
the utmost, that the styles of recent years have added rather than 
detracted from the beauty of form. In spite of all that has been 
predicted, we are still spared the threatened re-introduction of the 
hideous hoop. The only chance of its reappearance would be to 
satisfy the craving for an abnormal slimness of waist. But this 
latter is at present accomplished by voluminous drapery upon the 
hips, which can be employed without much loss of symmetry, or 
grotesqueness added to the natural lines of the figure. Those lines 
have been uniformly maintained, at their best, by the most recent 
fashions. The worst that can be said of any style of late has 
been that which encouraged exaggerated long waists; but this 
was short-lived, and has already given way to a less artificial 
shape. A still greater concession to the need for decorative embel- 
lishment has been made by the incessant introduction of more 
and more costly and varied materials. The inventiveness of manu- 
facturers is ever on the stretch to try new combinations, to introduce 
new designs, new patterns, and new stuffs. Any close observer 
of the fashions for the last few years will have noticed how change 
has followed change. Satin, tabooed for years since a murderess 
gave it a hateful notoriety, has returned to be fashionable for a time, 
and once more to die out, giving way to silks, velvets, and velvet 
brocade. It is not many years since that plush was all the rage ; 
a stuff so strikingly effective and yet not too costly, that it soon 
gained widespread approval, the use of it lingering even with people 
of good taste, even after it had become vulgar and commonplace. 
Brocaded velvet was another variety of stuff which long held its 
ground. Only now, after half-a-dozen years, is its popularity on the 
wane. Shot silk, again, a fashion of the past, has been recently 
revived, and is now in the full tide of popular favour. Rare bro- 
cades carefully imitated from old pictures; velvets in combination 
with tulle; silks with velvet ; laces of all kinds, and in rich pro- 
fusion—all these in turn are or have been employed. The same 
rule of constant variety applies with yet more force to fringes and 
ornamentation. There is frequent variation in trimmings of all 
sorts. Passementeries and embroideries: the most elaborate appli- 
cations of gold and silver, silk, beads and jet upon the most costly 
stuffs, have been and are nearly always in vogue. The changes are 
rung most frequently upon jet, an especially favourite and always 
decorative material, which has gone in and out, out and in, for a 
number of years, and which was only temporarily supplanted by 
coloured beads. Ostrich feathers have had their day, and will 
always be worn, especially as dress trimmings; so has chenille in 
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all colours and varieties. Colours again come and go as they did 
centuries back, when, for instance, all was ‘“ neglected for purple, 
and from hat to shoe, milliners, mercers, dyers could not supply 
enough.” We have seen quite recently the reproduction of the 
shade of lilac once known as mauve ; the universal use of navy blue, 
of dark green, of cardinal red, of grey, and yellow for evening wear. 
Another colour recently popularized is the ‘‘crushed strawberry,” 
the “ fraise ’’ colour which French milliners introduced last year, 
but which in this country became almost immediately vulgarized. 
The rage for effective ornament has extended to artificial flowers, 
which have been imitated with the most painstaking and artistic 
accuracy. Flowers are, just at this moment, somewhat discredited, 
but it is the mere caprice of fashion. Never have the reproductions 
of all, including the most costly varieties, been more perfect. Full- 
blown roses, their falling petals gemmed with dew-drops; orchids in 
splendid colours, the wisteria, azaleas, water-lilies, carnations; the 
whole range of flowers, cultivated and wild, are available for decora- 
tive purposes. Fruit, again, of all kinds, grapes, cherries, plums ; 
birds of gorgeous plumage, set up by the skill of a naturalist in life- 
like attitudes, have been largely utilised. Last, but not least, furs 
—otter, beaver, skunk; seal-skin jackets and mantles in every 
variety of shape and price. Furs are perhaps the most costly of all 
the materials used in feminine adornment. One hundred guineas 
is paid for a blue fox boa, and five hundred for a cloak lined with 
sables, and trimmed with sable tails. 

It will be readily understood from the foregoing that many causes 
combine to make fashions expensive, especially in their earliest phases, 
and when patronised by only the select few. There is first the craving 
for “fit” already specified, which calls for the employment of highly 
paid talent; there is next the costliness of the materials, which can 
only be manipulated by skilled and experienced needlewomen earn- 
ing good wages. These items must add appreciably to the cost of 
production. There is yet again the considerable expense attendant 
upon the introduction of new ideas. These are not struck out suddenly 
and on the spur of the moment. Changes in dress are only arrived 
at after infinite patience and pains ; the close study of ancient works 
of art, old pictures, old china, and rare engravings; all kinds of 
experimental research as to new contrasts of colours; the arrange- 
ment and rearrangement of drapery in artistic folds, these are the 
labours which precede the creation of a fresh style. Naturally that 
style, and the patterns which reproduce it, cannot be given away. 
Hence the seemingly high prices charged by Parisian dressmakers 
of the first class to English, American, and other foreign buyers, 
through whom the new patterns are distributed throughout the 
world. These prices are still further enhanced by the way in which 
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the system bears upon the leading manufacturers. It is their busi- 
ness to contribute to variety by introducing new designs. The 
whole of them, whether they make silks or satins, woollens, buttons, 
or fringes, must keep their inventive faculties for ever on the 
stretch. They must produce continually or they will be left behind 
in the race; produce too on the mere chance, as a matter of specu- 
lation, never certain whether or not the new fabrics will please their 
fastidious clients, to whom they are submitted as the probable basis 
of new designs in dress. New looms can only be set up at great 
cost. If the new stuffs do not succeed a dead loss follows imme- 
diately. Even when they are accepted and passed on into the outer 
world the period of fruition is short lived. The originals, essentially 
costly from the manner in which they are brought out, are speedily 
imitated, and in baser materials, The next downward step is their 
adoption by the crowd, when they are at once discarded by the 
select few. By this time, however, new styles are already on the 
way, the process being almost always the same: introduced with 
difficulty, accepted with reserve, slowly made popular, and finally 
seen everywhere in a debased and vulgarized form. 

Nothing is more remarkable in modern dress than the rapid 
degeneracy of a fashion, when once it has ceased to be uncommon. 
All its worst features are immediately emphasized and forced into 
undue prominence. What was originally artistic and refined dete- 
riorates into gross caricature. Many instancesof this might be quoted. 
The mantle, known on its introduction as the ‘‘ domino,’’ a creation 
of Worth’s adapted by English taste to English ways, soon caught 
the fancy of the crowd. Imitators seized upon its peculiar quaint- 
ness of outline and immediately exaggerated it into the ugly and 
unbecoming covering so long popular as the Mother Hubbard cloak. 
The same happened with the cleverly insinuated towrnure, a sus- 
picion of rounded contour, which speedily degenerated into the 
hideous and objectionable crinolinette. The same was observable in 
head-dresses. Pointed, poked-out bonnets became “ grannies”’ in the 
hands of indifferent artists, and the large hats, so much approved of 
by French ladies a year or two back, grew into the enormous ma- 
chines piled up with ornament and vast in circumference which have 
already become unfashionable in this country. The vulgar deprecia- 
tion of colours has been equally marked. Pink has come into fashion ; 
so has mauve, Bismark, enragé, eau de Nile, peacock blue, all in turn 
to grow universally common. The same has happened with stuffs. 
Embossed velvets have just had their day, as plush had a short time 
ago, as satin will ere long again, and broché and silk. 

It is not difficult to trace the stages through which a fashion passes 
from its prime to its decadence, or to explain how it becomes depraved 
and debased. It is due principally to the insatiable desire of a number 
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of ambitious people, not quite of the highest class, to clamber up to 
the topmost platform, and there ruffle it out with the best. They 
cannot be the rose, but they will live near it. But the lesson is 
necessarily an incomplete one. An artistic triumph in dress can no 
more be carried in the memory than an exquisite grouping of forms, 
or a changing of colour. It may be copied, but it cannot be 
reproduced; certainly not by the misdirected energies and little- 
instructed talent of an amateur. The beautiful original intrusted 
to unskilful hands, the painstaking lady’s-maid or the cheap dress- 
makers, who “make up ladies’ own materials,” appears next in a 
lower and more ignoble form. This is only the second stage in the 
deterioration. There are few women with any pretensions who are 
not a centre to another and a lesser group, admired and imitated, as 
they have admired and imitated. The style they have adopted and 
extolled is soon the property of dozens more. By this time it is 
familiar to the eye, seen frequently, and, with the crowd, in constant 
demand. Its widespread dissemination now rapidly sets in. It has 
already lost its charm of freshness; its worst features, naturally the 
most salient, have been emphasized and caricatured, and in its 
depraved form it is turned out in thousands and thousands by the 
wholesale manufacturers—mechanically, upon one stereotyped pat- 
tern, and at a price which brings it within the limits of the narrowest 
purse. Every kitchenmaid presently disports in what her mistress 
a year previously had imitated from some one above her, and the 
fashion is doomed. 

But the sheep have many leaders, and do not always rush one 
way. There are always many divergences from the ordinary line, 
many independent movements along strange roads outside the regular 
grooves. As our social conditions grow more and more chaotic and 
disturbed, so do many women claim to be a law to themselves and 
their followers in dress. This is helped partly by that absence of 
authoritative models already referred to; partly by the increased 
yearning in a large section of the sex for emancipation from all 
trammels. From this comes that spurious «stheticism which has 
made so common the shapeless short-waisted garments of faded hues 
embroidered with lilies. Artistic aspirations of a higher kind have 
led others to strive after a purer and more perfect ideal; and the 
endeavour to introduce and popularize the costumes of ancient Greece, 
as seen by the production of Homeric tableaux, which Sir Frederick 
Leighton himself condescended to supervise, is only another instance 
of the independent spirit abroad in matters of dress. Increased 
intercourse with Paris, again, has added to the multiplicity of styles. 
A superstition largely prevails that whatever comes from Paris must 
be the right thing; whereas there are as many indifferent dress- 
makers there as in London, if not more—artistes without invention 
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or taste, who are months behind the choicest fashions of the day. 
Yet numbers of self-opinionated people flock to Paris to buy from 
them at first hand, and upon their own judgment. Fit, tastefulness, 
or suitability may be altogether ignored ; it is sufficient that their 
clothes come from Paris. 

Nevertheless it must be patent to every close observer that the 
number of Englishwomen who dress well is daily increasing. Good 
taste is spreading, and with it a keener appreciation of good style. 
The true leader of fashion is more readily recognised, more generally 
admired. There is no mistaking her. From head to foot, from bon- 
net to boot, her apparel is harmonious, in keeping with her com- 
plexion, her figure, and her character. Colours are skilfully blended 
or judiciously contrasted without any extravagance ; the one bright 
spot, if bright spot there be, is placed artistically as in a picture, in 
exactly the right place to crown the effect. The dress and its 
materials are before everything appropriate to the wearer and the 
occasion; as much earnest thought has been devoted to make it 
especially suited, in lines, drapery, cut, to the individual, as skill to 
the perfection of the fit. The well-dressed woman again knows not 
only what to wear but when to wear it. In the summer forenoon 
you will see her in the simplest of cottons, a dress absolutely plain 
and without ornament, without laces, fringes, decoration of any kind. 
In winter at the same time she is equally plainly dressed in cloth. 
Later in the day she changes to smarter clothes for more cere- 
monious duties, visits, afternoon parties, and teas—velvets and silks 
combined in winter, in summer rich gauzes and costly laces. In 
the evening, for dinner or ball, the most choice and splendid master- 
pieces of the dressmaker’s art are reserved ; the richest stuff set off 
with the most elaborate embroideries and the rarest jewels. But 
withal, even in this the last gorgeous stage into which the modest 
chrysalis has developed, ostentatious display is scrupulously avoided. 
The highest art is to conceal art: to use the richest materials in 
compassing the utmost seeming simplicity. There is no heaviness, 
no overloading with ornament, no meaningless superadded decora- 
tion. The attire of a perfectly dressed woman is original without 
eccentricity, personal to herself yet following the latest fashion, 
attractive yet undemonstrative, developing to the utmost her peculiar 
charms. It has been said that woman in her dress owes more to art 
than to nature. This is especially true in modern days, and she 
who can use fashionable costume wisely with the innumerable 
adventitious aids it offers, adds much to the charm and gracefulness 
of the modern world. 
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A POLITICIAN IN TROUBLE ABOUT HIS SOUL. 
IV. 


Tue session of 1883 had already made some progress. Excepting 
that Wolleston had lately joined their set, time had brought but few 
changes to the five friends. Danby had not discovered any new 
virtues in the human race; Holmshill still calmly accepted the 
coming extinction of the Whigs; Lewin still followed Mr. Gladstone 
as the best pioneer that could be found at present for the new views; 
Pennell had nearly persuaded one young Conservative and one old 
Whig to declare themselves in favour of the third party; Angus 
Bramston still lived in a world of perplexities. 


‘«What are you doing to-day, Angus?” asked Danby one Sunday 
morning. 


“T am going down to see Lady Grace. She is expecting you and 
some of the others to lunch,” said Bramston. 


“‘T hope to go,” replied Danby ; “in the meanwhile let us have a 
walk.” 

They walked across the park and sat down to smoke. Whilst 
they were talking Bastian came towards them. ‘“ Here is a house to 
let,” said Danby. ‘Any tenant, who pays the best rent, may have 
it from the top attic down to the basement. 
required. I think he means to join us.” 

“What treason are you two men talking?” said Bastian, as he 
took a seat beside them. 

“J was wondering,” answered Angus, “what the mass of the 
people are really saying about Egypt. Were they pleased or not 
with that little Government adventure ?” 

“I do not feel quite sure,” answered Bastian. ‘There are a 
good many conflicting currents, and it is not easy to say which is 
the strongest. It is a case for that judicious word ‘but.’ When I 
addressed my electors before the opening of Parliament I zig-zagged 
a good deal. I went strongly against war and intervention and the 
British lion in a general sort of way; then I touched on our deter- 
mination not to stand anarchy and military pretenders on the banks 
of the Nile; then I went back to Gladstone’s love of peace and his 
enthusiasm for the liberty of oppressed nations; and I declared 
gravely that we had done it all for the good of Europe and the sake 
of civilisation, and intended to keep nothing for ourselves. It is all 
a little — as I think myself that we shall end by staying. But 
if we do, one can fall back at worst upon the old entanglements of 
the Tories, which obliged us to act against our best intentions. It 
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is always safe to call it their mess, if there is nothing else to say, and 
to offer up the bondholders as a ready-made sacrifice. The demo- 
cracy don’t like the bondholders. Unfortunately I hold a few 
Egyptians myself, and some fool wanted to put me on a special com- 
mittee at the last meeting, so my name got into the papers. For the 
present, however, I recommend any one who has to speak on the 
subject not to go much beyond confidence in Gladstone and his 
moral intentions; that is very satisfying, and it leaves you free for 
all the eventualities; but if the Government get into a mess with 
France, as I think there is a fair chance of their doing at any 
moment now that Dilke has left the Foreign Office, and shilly-shally 
is again written up in large letters over the doors of that sacred 
edifice, I shall take a stronger line. Anyway, I shall get quit of 
my Egyptians at once, so as to have my hands free; and if I find 
that my people have heard of my having them, I shall tell them a 
long and pious story about my getting rid of these last remnants of 
the unregenerate man, like the converted drinker at Exeter Hall who 
describes the pangs with which he renounced his last glass of beer.” 

“But by hedging in this way you can only get a second place,” 
said Danby, ‘“ whatever happens. If the clouds disappear, and all 
goes well, you won’t get much share of the credit; and if the work- 
men end by going against the war, Lawson will have had all the 
running to himself, and the rest of you Radicals will be nowhere.” 

“* Yes, but it’s better than making great mistakes and having to 
step back as one best can. Lawson is Lawson, and does not care 
whether he gets over the brook or into it, though he more often gets 
to the other side than 6ne would expect with his wild rushes. But 
Lawson knows nothing about playing a difficult game. If he hada 
handful of trumps or only a single one, he would play them in the 
same fashion. It is all hammer and tongs with him and his half- 
million of teetotallers. Whether he wins or is beaten, it makes 
no difference. He has always got his psalm-singing army behind 
him, and he can make just as many speeches in Exeter Hall, and 
hear himself just as much cheered one way as the other. It is very 
plain work when you have got the fanatics with you.” 

“Ah! they are useful people the fanatics,” said Danby, “I doubt 
if you ought to neglect them. But as you say, Lawson is Lawson, 
and when men are given to worship pumps, it is perhaps a little 
difficult to calculate exactly on their movements. They say that some 
one saw him throwing his arms about in an odd fashion the other 
day in front of the drinking fountain at Hyde Park Corner. I sup- 
pose it was some part of his religious observances. I see the French 
chemists have lately been tracing alcohol in different kinds of water. 
It was very inconsiderate, to say the least of it, on the part of Provi- 
dence to put the alcohol there. What a blow it must have been to 
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Lawson to find the principles of good and evil so perversely confounded 
together! ‘Oh! beneficent and adorable pump, were it not for that 
thrice-damned drop of alcohol, that taint of original sin which is in 
thee also’—alas! the world is always unkind to our favourite ideals. I 
suppose when Adam ate the apple the alcohol must have got mixed with 
the water. But I don’t recommend Lawson’s conscience for imita- 
tion ; I should think it was inconveniently hard in the mouth. Still 
there are plenty of other Radicals who understand the art of having 
a conscience, a kindly-tempered adjustable sort of conscience, not a 
stiff-necked, star-gazing jade that will land you in the first ditch. 
If you take my advice you will study some of these men. The 
English people like their moral politicians. It warms their hearts 
amazingly, when they happen to want some special thing, to be 
told that all the eternal moralities as well as the shillings and pence 
are on their side. And how can you do this unless you keep some 
sort of a conscience going ?” 

“‘There’s a good deal to be said for that view,” replied Bastian ; 
“but things change too quickly for a conscience nowadays. You 
may find yourself on any side of a question at five minutes’ notice. 
I thought the whole thing carefully over when I first went down to 
my people. I asked myself the question, ‘Shall I go in for a con- 
science, or shall I call myself their delegate?’ After balancing the 
respective advantages of conscience and delegate, I decided for the 
latter. On the whole I thought there was a good democratic ring in 
the word delegate, and whatever mistakes one makes they are more 
easy to patch up. It would only be to ask for fresh instructions. 
Besides, if you tell people you are their humble servant waiting for 
their orders, they will generally let you do as you like.” 

“T think you have chosen the most difficult part. You can’t be 
a delegate to an English constituency when they have not got 
opinions ; and just now they are all see-sawing. What instructions 
can you get about Egypt, for example ?” 

“ But you can’t have a conscience, at least not to do the thing 
artistically, when they are see-sawing,” replied Bastian. ‘“ Besides, 
nature in my case was against the experiment. She had not provided 
me with even a rudimentary one, so that was another difficulty in 
the way. And then there are so many men on our side already who 
have consciences. We are over-done in that direction. Why, 
Gladstone himself has enough for a whole party. There’s more fresh- 
ness about being a delegate. The very word frightens the Tories, 
and makes them believe that I am armed with secret instructions 
about dividing their property.” 

“ Well, I shall be curious to watch how the experiment answers,” 
said Danby. “I expect you’ll come back to a conscience. You 
must have one for this country, at least for the present.” 
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And they went their different ways. 

«‘ That’s a scoundrel,” said Angus. 

“ That’s a man who does not cheat himself,” said Danby. ‘“ He’s 
got to tell lies, and he doesn’t put his lies under a bushel. There 
are men on our side, Angus, who are on their way to church this 
morning with their families who tell worse lies than Bastian. These 
men lie from the moment they get up till the moment they lie down 
again; their whole life is a lie. They have never yet spoken the 
truth to themselves, and they never will. They live believing their 
own lies, and they have ceased to know what is a lie and what is not; 
like a man who has not had a tub for years, and doesn’t know whether 
he is clean or whether he is dirty.” 

“Say what you will,” replied Angus, “it is the men like Bastian 
who are the real filth of politics.” 

“ Maybe, but it is not filth covered over. I like Bastian better 
than many men in our party. When I sat for Millfield there was an 
old man who always wanted his sovereign at election times. He 
was quite straightforward, he just thanked us, talked no rubbish, 
pocketed the gold, and stood true to his colours. I always liked that 
man. ‘There was another man who also took his sovereign, but we 
had to take pains to put it under a box of figs or dates on his counter. 
He always expected his twenty minutes of moral conversation from 
me about Mr. Gladstone and progress and the education of the 
people, and other elevating subjects. One day I lost my temper and 
told him he could not have both. I would either talk piously with 
him or I would pay him his sovereign, whichever he chose, but I 
would not do both. ‘Well, Bastian is as much better than some of 
us, as the old man was better than the greasy one, who wanted to 
have both the money and the piety.” 

“Yes, but you cannot really like Bastian,” said Bramston. 

“Well, by comparison,” replied Danby. ‘The world is so fond 
of sinning decently that the indecent sinners are refreshing, if only 
for a change.” 

At the gate of the park they parted. Angus often spent his 
mornings in a certain street near Stanhope Gate. He and Lady 
Grace Chatfield were cousins in some indescribable way. They 
called each other by their Christian names and had become great 
friends since Angus had been in Parliament. Her sitting-room was, 
according to Angus, a room made for philosophy. It looked on 
one front into a large garden that belonged to another house, and 
had a sense of shade and quiet and green coolness that was very 
blessed to the senses as one stepped out from a London street. That 
morning the church bells were still busily ringing their invitations, 
and currents of church-goers, each setting towards its own point, 
were meeting and crossing each other in the streets, when Angus 
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and Lady Grace drew their chairs towards the large window that 
looked on the garden with the pleasant feeling that the world, or as 
much of it as they cared to have, belonged to them for the next few 
hours. 

“In a few minutes the bells will leave us in peace,” said Lady 
Grace. “Tell me what you have been doing, and whether Mr. Danby 
consents to invite me to your next breakfast, and if you have seen 
anything yet of your new acquaintance Mr. Markham, the workman ? 
Mr. Graham wants me to go and hear him lecture when he is next 
in town. He says you are to be sure and go; and he sends me 
one of his addresses, which you may read first if you promise to return. 
it.” 

“Danby comes to lunch,” said Angus, “and shall speak for 
himself. I have not yet seen Markham, but I am looking forward 
to meeting him. He writes that he has soon to be in London about 
a patent, and that he has promised both to lecture and to attend a 
discussion at one of the North London clubs. As one or two members 
representing Socialist leagues are likely to speak, he thinks the 
discussion may be interesting. Would there be any chance of our 
persuading your brother to come, so that we could all go together ? 
He is always wishing to improve his mind whenever cricket allows 
him.” 

“ Will you ask him?” said Lady Grace. ‘“ Heis always desperately 
hurt whenever his friends think of him as given over to cricket, and 
he is always pleased when you or some other member of Parliament 
propose something for him to do. Notwithstanding cricket he reads 
a good deal. There was a discussion at lunch the other day about 
the Crimean war, and he quite surprised his father by knowing what 
Mr. Gladstone said when he resigned office at that time. Now tell 
me what first interested you in Mr. Markham.” 

“TI happened to see a letter of his in reply to some person with 
whom he had a controversy in one of the Manchester papers; and I 
was much struck with the clear way in which he thought and wrote. 
He was, outspoken and straightforward, not caring the least whom 
he offended if he had anything to say, full of hopes about the future 
of his own class, but neither scolding the richer classes nor whining 
about them, like so many men who speak to the workmen. His 
ideals seemed to exist apart from and independently of the rich 
people, but he accepted them all quite frankly as persons who had 
just as much right to exist as himself. What I dislike so much in 
politics is the sickly and unreal way in which so many men speak 
when they find themselves on a platform, as if for that one half-hour 
in their lives it were a crime to be rich. If it is, why do we all 
continue to have and to enjoy? We can all of us very easily get rid 
of what we have. I went to a meeting the other night where a 
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couple of members who sit on my bench made speeches about the 
better distribution of wealth, and talked to the workmen as if some 
law ought to be invented for putting them in a better position and 
ourselves in a worse; and I could not help asking myself the whole 
time why the words did not stick in their throats. We had all 
dined together before we went at the club—a good dinner of an 
ordinary kind, with a little good wine; we had all we wanted, not 
an extravagant dinner, but what I suppose would have cost a London 
workman a good deal more than a day’s wages to pay for each of us. 
Then you know Colbert, with everything about him as good as plenty 
of money, good taste, and care can make it. Not one of the three 
of us could be fairly called extravagant men, but we were just like 
everybody else, spending whatever we wanted to spend. Well, as I 
listened to Colbert being enthusiastically cheered by the workmen 
as he told them in his neat epigrammatic sentences, and in all good 
faith, I suppose, of a certain kind, that the time was come when 
labour should get its better reward, and means must be found not 
only to produce but to distribute wealth, I kept thinking of that 
dinner, and that bottle of hock, and that good cigar, and that bill at 
Poole’s, and then I thought of the London workman in his turn, 
spending his shilling at an evening’s amusement as we spend our 
pound; and I wondered how much real truth there was in all the 
conventional things we say in politics; and whether we don’t all of 
us—both Colbert and the London workman—like being rich in our 
own way, and like having enough to spend on all our wants; and 
whether having more than your neighbour is only a rhetorical crime, 
made for the platform—because we are speaking to men who have 
less than ourselves—or whether it was areal crime of which we 
ought to repent not only then but during all the other moments of 
our life. And so I kept on asking myself whether it would not be 
better for us either to make up our minds that to have possessions is 
a bad thing, and at once to set about getting rid of what we have, or 
else to alter our way of talking to the workmen and honestly tell every 
man to be rich if he can.” 

“Tell me a little more what it was in Mr. Markham’s way of 
speaking that you liked,” said Lady Grace. 

“‘He spoke to the workmen in such a different way from that in 
which all of us politicians, with our objects to gain, speak to them. 
He seemed to have something that he cared very much to say, and 
only to be intent upon saying it. The man seemed so real, and as if 
he could afford to be real. I often feel a sense of sickness at the way 
in which the rest of us speak at our public meetings. If we have to 
go to a meeting, we spend some miserable hours in walking about 
our room and saying, ‘What the devil am I to say?’ Then after 
feeling for twenty-four hours as if everybody else had already said 
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everything that is to be said, we pick out all the things that are best 
fitted to flatter and please and get a cheer; and at the end of it, as 
the result of saying what we do not really care to say, of just throw- 
ing together a certain number of artificial and coloured things that 
are no true part of ourselves, we as often as not leave on the mind of 
the people a sense that they are wronged by everybody whois richer 
than themselves, and that we who speak are amongst the few 
generous-minded people belonging to the richer class who feel their 
wrongs. We set a certain number of passions going, and we leave 
them with a dim unsatisfied expectation that a time is coming when 
some great act of righteousness will make working classes and richer 
classes change places. I doubt if we are doing the people much 
good. I doubt if much of what we are doing in politics is not 
selfishly done for the sake of our own exaltation, without a thought 
as to what the mental effects will be on the people.” 

“T remember,” said Lady Grace, ‘hearing Mr. Peters, who was 
one of the great speakers at the time of the Anti-Corn Laws League, 
tell my father that he would have given very much to recall some of 
the things he said. He was a very powerful speaker, and he used to 
yield to what he described as the intoxication of hearing the people 
cheer. My father used to say of him that some of his sentences cut 
like a knife, and that the people would roar like hungry beasts when 
he set himself to hash up the opinions of some old Protectionist 
squire, and generally with the opinions the squire himself. Mr. Peters 
was lunching with us, and he described how at one of their meetings 
he heard a Mr. Joshua Attwell speak. Instead of holding up the 
Protection party to ridicule and hatred, Mr. Attwell slowly and 
with great feeling, described how dimly as yet the sense of justice 
had dawned upon any part of the world, how each class still thought 
that the justest measure was that which served its own interest best, , 
and how some day, when a higher sense of justice came to us, no class, 
poor or rich, would force upon others a worse position for the sake 
of bettering itself. Then he appealed to them not simply to undo 
an unfair corn law, but to renounce with it that willingness to be 
unjust towards each other, which still existed in every part and class 
of the human race. Mr. Peters had to speak next, and had prepared 
one of his brilliant speeches, full of bitter points about the land- 
owners and their modest demands for public endowment; but as he 
listened to Mr. Attwell’s appeal, which made the wrong of the land- 
owners only part of the wider wrong that was in all their own 
breasts, he said a revulsion of feeling came over him, and he felt as 
if his own prepared sentences would have choked him. When he 
rose to speak he faltered and hesitated, and at last made a clean 
confession of all that was passing through his mind. He acknow- 
ledged how Mr. Attwell’s view was the truer and better one, and 
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how little he himself had helped the people to rise out of their 
own selves in breaking down a bad law. He only spoke, he said, 
for ten minutes, but the people were almost as much moved as he 
was,” 

“T like that story of yours,” said Angus. “I have at times 
so much faith in the English people. They are so generous and 
so noble-minded, and could be led I think to such great things 
if those who spoke to them spoke from their soul without the desire 
to please and without care for their own political reputations. But 
tell me more of Mr. Peters. In what way did he speak at the next 
meeting he attended ?” 

“‘ He said it was very difficult to get out of the old manner. He 
never let himself be completely intoxicated again, but the old impulses 
still remained strong. He tried to set it as an aim before himself 
to lessen instead of increasing hatreds, and not to use the vague 
oratorical expressions which he had so often used before, and which 
left a sense of general indefinite wrong.” 

“Tam afraid,” said Angus, “ we doa good deal of harm in politics. 
In religion, in art, in science, in questions of history men seem to 
me to have real convictions, and to wish genuinely to persuade others 
as to what they believe. But in politics, so much the largest part 
of what we do is only clever adaptation to meet opinions which are 
not really our own. I ‘don’t share Danby’s black views. He sees 
nothing but a Devil’s pit in the world round him, and declares that 
the art of politics is to tell lies as if they were moral truths, and to 
tell them so impressively that you cheat yourself. But I always feel 
a great sense of unreality round me. When I hear the Government 
defending this Egyptian mess, or the Arrears Bill, or the Land Bill, 
I feel as if I heard voices only, which had no real owners belonging 
to them. I watch our two great political parties and wonder at 
the decorous mask that each wears. Is it true that the end and 
aim of both of them are, put into plain words, to please the people, 
and that to do it they will both pay whatever price is necessary ? 
I wish to respect and to trust them; and yet through it all 
I keep seizing the one fact that we are just as little moved by 
appeals to great motives as if we were two armies drawn up in 
face of each other. Both armies will issue their proclamations, 
with many references to civilisation and to their own good inten- 
tions, but that does not alter the fact that it is not civilisation 
any more than a change in the moon that will decide the question 
between them. Behind the appeals to civilisation are ranged the 
guus and the bayonets; and any and every weapon will be used 
before they accomplish their destiny of either destroying or of being 
destroyed. In the same way can I doubt about either my own party, 
or the other party, that we are both determined to win, and to do 
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whatever is necessary to win? And as for those of us who make up 
the mass of the two armies, do we not lose all control and direction 
of our own selves, and even all volition about ourselves, as soon as 
we are once involved in this mysterious thing party ?” 

“T agree with you in distrusting party,’’ said Lady Grace. 
‘‘] suppose it is always happening when people act together in 
a crowd that they do things which they would not do if acting 
and thinking for themselves. I think it is just as true about 
London society. We are blinded about what we do because every- 
body else round us is doing it. People use each other, struggle to 
make and to keep a position, spend any time and trouble and lose 
any amount of self-respect to be able to swim at the top; but I still 
think, in the midst of it all, that those who choose can keep them- 
selves clean from these things. After all each one of us is master 
of his own self, and the one contribution he can make towards 
the bettering of things is just to be true to that self. No person 
is obliged to push, to maneuvre, to like what it is profitable 
to like and despise what it is profitable to despise; and it must be 
much the same, is it not, in politics? May not a man determine 
to be true to his own convictions and not to say one word that he 
does not really think? May he not do this in politics, or must he 
go with his party ?”’ 

“‘T cannot see how a man can be true to his convictions in politics,” 
said Angus gloomily. ‘‘ What oppresses me and makes me sometimes 
hate the life I am leading is the feeling that we cannot be true. 
We all seem to be divided into two sets. One set, and they are. 
the unhappiest men in the House, know that they are not true to 
their own convictions, and they are always labouring to find just 
such excuses as they can. The other set persuade themselves that 
they really believe in what they say and do, and would be shocked 
if you told them that their convictions and enthusiasms and party 
zeal are only made for them by the circumstances of the moment, 
that it is only an accident on which side and towards what end their 
energies) are employed, and that they are only editions on a more 
enlightened scale of the simple countryman who votes yellow or blue 
because that is the colour of his party. Do you know Manley? He 
is a favourable example of these men. He is honest, upright, loyal, 
ready for any sacrifice of himself or others, but, as everybody knows 
and says, as much without self-direction or self-responsibility as any 
Highlander who worshipped Charles Edward. Once enlist his 
sympathies and his devotion, and there is nothing which Mr. Glad- 
stone or the Liberal party could do which he would not declare and 
believe to be right, and in which he would not take his share. Of 
course these men are the happiest. They throw themselves without 
reserve into their work and give heart and life to it, but then one 
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feels that they are the men whom every priesthood and every super- 
stitious system has always used for its own purposes, because when 
once enlisted they may be spent as you like and will die without a 
murmur at their post. But after all, if the truth be spoken, are they 
anything more than four-inch pipes which the pipe-layer may place 
in any direction, and which will give their volume of water just as 
he lays them? Even Danby, however, can’t help liking Manley, 
and has a kinder word for him than for the rest of us.” 

“T think Mr. Danby has got wrong with the world,” said Lady 
Grace, ‘and cannot see it truly. He will soon be like the old 
Calvinist, who at last persuaded himself that the people had become 
so bad that even the elect had gone over to the other party.” 

“ Yes, I often tell him,” said Angus, “that to live with him is 
like living, as I once had to do, under a great black limestone rock 
which never allowed the sun to reach us. He accepts the whole 
thing as utterly bad, and just goes on with it as a state of things 
fixed by unalterable forces. I cannot do that. If what we are 
doing as a party is bad, let us say it out, and try to make an end of 
it and put something else in its place. Why are we to accept as a 
necessity that we are to do things in politics which we would not 
do in any other part of life? Ought not every one who sees and 
feels our position to be a false one to declare open war upon it?” 

“Tthink youare right,” said Lady Grace, ‘in attacking a wrong, 
however large it may be, that you can see clearly is a wrong. If 
once your own way is plain to you, it must be your work to follow 
it. Isee, like you, the harm that party is always doing us. I see 
how narrow, intolerant, and stupid it makes us all; how we are con- 
stantly mistaking our motives and thinking we are doing some 
great thing for its own sake, when the mere excitement of rivalry, 
when dislike of the other side and recklessness about the means of 
getting a triumph over them have most to do with it. I see the 
evil just as I see it in London society, but, like thousands of others 
involved in a bad system, I do not pretend to see clearly any way of 
fighting the system itself, or even of escaping from it. All that 
seems possible to me is to follow the old plan of being more tolerant 
and more fair-minded one’s self and possibly helping some others to 
be so also. It is a very small bit of humble work, but I suppose it 
comes naturally to a woman to make the best of things as they are. 
You are quite right to attack the system, meanwhile I can only try 
to get as much good out of it as I can.” 

“That is the point,” said Angus, “where so often I feel puzzled. 
Your part at times seems to me so much better than mine. You 
enter on no crusade, but you go quietly on your own way and simply 
aim at increasing whatever good there is already in existence. If 
everybody did that I cannot help feeling how quickly our mistakes 
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would correct themselves. There would be such an intention of 
good that the world must get better, even if all the brilliant crusades 
were left out of it. But when any one sets himself to attack a whole 
system and all those engaged in it, he is only doing what the world 
has always been doing—and only too often when it was simply spurred 
by its ambitions and stung by its vanities—denouncing and upsetting 
one system to put another in its place, that soon reproduces all the old 
faults. I feel with many others that the whole of our political life is 
full of moral recklessness, but shall I or they do much good by saying 
it? Does Danby do good by sweeping us all up in one universal 
condemnation? Should we not both do more by accepting as you 
do all the good that there is mixed up in it and trying to 
increase it?” 

“T don’t think you ought to distrust yourself,” said Lady Grace. 
“ Your work is as much wanted as any other. Mine is a very tame 
protest against what is wrong, though perhaps the only one that is 
in my power. But the world wants, and always has wanted, has 
it not, that some men who see clearly should speak out and attack 
without flinching a whole system that is wrong? We should very 
soon fall into the sleep of death if we all began to accept things. It 
is only as the result of vigorous and unhesitating attacks that the 
humble and practical work of the rest of us ever gets into a suffi- 
ciently right direction to do any good at all. You scarcely know 
what very humble idols women, and I suppose some men, would be 
content to worship all their lives, if you left them undisturbed 
in their idolatry. If writers like Dr. Colenso and Mr. Greg and. 
Matthew Arnold had flinched from speaking out, how much more 
helpless and miserable would be the mental condition of thousands 
of men and women at the presentmoment. But for them we should 
be spending our lives in trying miserably to stop holes in walls that 
were falling to pieces and kept falling as we patched them. No! 
our work is divided. Both kinds of life are right. It cannot be 
right for you!to sit down under a system which you feel covers 
untruths and pretence. Your own feeling dictates your work and 
yon must follow it. 

“ But am I fitted,” said Angus, “to attack a great system just 
because I see the hollowness of it? What have I got to put in its 
place? To-day as I came through the streets after I left Danby at 
Stanhope Gate, and met all the good people flocking to church, 
man, woman, and child, the thought of the unreality in which we 
are living came upon me with bewildering force. Here is one of 
these enormous systems, accepted by all sorts and conditions of 
people, of every class and every mind, churches in every street, 
machinery everywhere for carrying on the work of the churches, zeal, 
devotion, money, life-service spent upon them, and yet the whole thing 
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founded on beliefs which—I am not speaking with the least shadow 
of intolerance, I got rid of all my intolerance five years ago—” 

“No, not five, dear Angus, three,” interrupted Lady Grace, 
smiling, and remembering that five years would nearly take him back 
to his college days. 

“ Well, three then,” said Angus with just a trace of vexation ; but 
looking up and catching the last ripples of a smile (and nobody could 
smile like Lady Grace) still lingering round those fine mobile lips— 
so fine, and yet in their fineness losing nothing of the softness that 
belonged to their perfect texture of flesh and blood—he recovered his 
good temper at once and went on. “ You are right to laugh at me. 
I will not talk such nonsense again. Who gets rid of his intoler- 
ance as long as he lives? Perhaps what I am going to say now is 
full of intellectual intolerance ; object at once if it is.” 

“T will, sir,” said Lady Grace, with some counterfeit meekness. 

“ Well,” went on Angus, “I watch this great system round me; 
and speaking as men must speak to whom the new world seen in the 
new light is the reality, and the old world seen in the old light is 
the unreality, I know that it rests on beliefs whose rational and 
whose historical foundations go to powder as you touch them. I see 
beliefs no longer living, beliefs palpably, demonstrably untrue—” 

“T think I object,” said Lady Grace, “but go on.” 

“ Well, with the half-life of old ghosts left in possession,” went on 
Angus; “and yet here is the bewildering fact. I see people on all 
sides of me, of every habit and form of mind, some of them of the 
most practised intelligence, successful business men, successful 
lawyers, men distinguished in science, accepting these things 
thoroughly and sincerely, and making them into the larger part of 
their life. What does it mean? That to live under the systems that 
exist round them is a necessity laid upon men? That we are so 
under the influences of surrounding circumstances, so gregarious- 
minded, so exposed to the contagion of opinion, that in the end we 
no mere choose our beliefs than we do the card that the conjurer 
offers us, but we go on believing what others believe until the day 
comes in which some moral dynamite explodes, and then after being 
scattered, all of us, a hundred feet in the air, we fall back into some 
new form of belief, not because it is necessarily much truer than the 
old, only it happens to emerge out of the new circumstances? Do 
men really own their opinions? If so, what is the meaning of this 
stupendous fact—a Sunday in London, and hundreds of thousands of 
persons who may be just as keen-minded and truthful and honest as 
the rest of us, crowding together to uphold a system which, with all 
the true and all the good things that can be pleaded for it, yet in its 
main outlines could not stand half-a-dozen questions plainly asked 
and plainly answered, that would not outlive an hour’s real attack, 
if a man were determined to break to pieces every prepossession and 
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every attachment that he has rather than palter with what is true ? 
Did you hear Aliston the other night describing how he arrived at 
a city in South America which had been deserted by its inhabitants ? 
A shock of earthquake had shaken all the buildings, but still left 
walls and roofs standing. Here and there were great rents and 
gaps; but unless you looked closely you might have believed that 
a living and work-a-day town existed round you. Yet it all stood, 
only balanced by its own weight, and at every minute Aliston 
expected that some breath of air or some sound would break the 
charm and bring house after house thundering down to the ground. 
Well, I had the same sense of crash in my head to-day, as I walked 
through the streams of church-goers, and asked myself, ‘Do we 
also live surrounded by systems that are only waiting for a breath 
of wind to fall upon us? And yet some fatal charm binds us and 
them together, and we pay them all honour and service just as a 
nation caps its emperor, till the very hour comes in which it rises up 
and drives him out of the country. Why is it? Why do we believe 
what we only half believe, what we have no right to believe, what 
is only in the air round us, and is in no true sense a real part of 
ourselves?’ Now object, and tell me if I am wrong.” 

“‘T can only make old and commonplace objections,” said Lady 
Grace. ‘Underneath the system lies the true thing to which we all 
instinctively cling. You want people in a moment of candour to 
throw up their religious system because you feel its external facts 
and histories cannot be defended. But who has yet sifted, or is yet 
able to sift, what is true and enduring in it from what is merely the 
fugitive form? Surely time has already worked with a hand suffi- 
ciently unsparing to please you. How infinitely small and trivial 
were the old religious questions which vexed the hearts of our fathers 
and mothers in the last generation, compared with those in the midst 
of which we ourselves are thrown. One smiles to think what baptism 
and prophecies and faith and works meant to them, when we are 
asking ourselves with aching hearts, ‘Is prayer a reality? is any 
relation possible with God ? is it given to men to seize and hold a great 
purpose anywhere? does the churchyard end it all?’ Well, have not 
these great changes come quickly enough, and can you not afford to 
wait and see what are the great truths that will remain as the new 
knowledge becomes clearer to us? Would not the impulse of rushing 
out of the old habitations at the first alarm, because the wind was 
blowing and the trees were rocking, lead men as much wrong as the 
impulse of staying in them till the roof falls on their heads? Idon’t 
ask that any one should forbear striking at any point. Let all strike 
who see where to strike. But the end of the great discussion is not 
yet; and I doubt if any one sees clearly how much is to be saved, 
and how much is to be lost.” 

“ Don’t be reactionary, Grace,” said Angus. “ All you say is true, 
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and yet you must see that by some strange enchantment men live 
on under systems from which one real honest effort of mental free- 
will would save them. We talk as if we had free-will, a power to 
choose between all that lies in front of us, but have we this power ? 
Are we not simply owned and employed by the systems that happen 
to exist in our own time ?” 

“T think you yourself have partly answered that question,” said 
Lady Grace. ‘I think you are right when you say that we 
lean so much upon one another that what is thought and felt by 
others we must also think and feel. We are born into a world 
already fashioned after its sort, and then, like the coral creatures on 
the reef, we devote ourself by a sort of instinct to adding our own 
little fragment of the same pattern to the mass that our coral rela- 
tions have built up before us. What better example of our limited 
freedom can you have than fashion amongst women ? Every sensible 
woman laughs at it, and then probably she goes and obeys it. It 
suits our dressmakers that fashion should change every year, so that 
we may not be under any temptation to wear our old dresses, and we 
all obey as meekly as if our dressmakers were an order of deity for 
whose benefit and at whose commands we existed. We all accept 
the system, carry it out, and slightly persecute anybody who disre- 
gards it. Why? Just because it is a system, and because it is so 
easy to accept and so difficult to rebel against what others are doing. 
May it not be just the same in far larger matters? Probably 
both in politics and religion there is somebody in the position of our 
dressmakers, and you accept their tyranny as long as it continues to 
be fairly mild. Of course as regards trouble and thought on one’s 
own account the dressmaker is an econonical arrangement, but just 
because it saves us from thinking we occasionally find ourselves led 
into doing very absurd and stupid things. However, as everybody else 
round us is doing the same absurd and stupid thing, there is no one 
left to find it out or to be much shocked at it. That is the reason, I 
suppose, why we make it slightly unpleasant to the woman who does 
not conform, and why you get rid of the man who acts independently 
of party.” 

“‘ Like the people who resolved to wear no clothes,” said Angus, 
“but made it a condition that there should be no exceptions. They 
held firmly to the rule that everybody should be equally under the 
system, and nobody left outside to look on.” 

“ And they were right,” said Lady Grace, “if they wished to feel 
comfortable. Now, you must excuse me for a little, as I have my 
secretary’s work to do for my father. You may be interested in a 
letter which I got from Mr. Graham, enclosing the address from Mr. 
Markham. Put both in your pocket and send them back when you 
have read them. Please mark the address as you always do, and write 
me any explanation or notes that will help me to understand it.” 
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When Lady Grace was gone Angus read Graham’s letter, which 
ran as follows: “I think you will like the small political tract which 
I enclose. It is an address given by Markham, about whom I was 
speaking to you. I wish you could know him. He is one of the 
men who sees clearly that all our improved machinery, on which 
we are setting such store, is only increasing our present con- 
fusion. I often laughed as I read your friend Gladstone’s letters 
last year, cast broadcast over the country, appealing to constituencies 
and committees for opportunity to patch his creaking old machine, 
and to remain in possession as head grinder. ‘ Only give me a little 
oil, only burn a few more coals, only let me get a few new wheels 
fitted in, and we shall do so much for you all. We will grind you out 
any number of new measures that you order. Where we ground you 
but one measure in old times we will grind you three in the future, 
and make you as happy—as a millennium of measures can make you.’ 
I remember Chamberlain in the same vein grew quite piteous last 
year. They found fault with his principle of a Bankruptcy Bill. 
‘Is it not time to do something ?’ he asked in a tone that should 
have disarmed criticism. Exactly, to do something. It doesn’t much 
matter, so long as it is something, whether it is right or wrong. Only 
keep the machinery going. Think of the loss, 10 per cent. at least, of 
letting such a vast capital as we have all invested in our machinery 
remain idle! What does it matter if we don’t hit off exactly the 
right principle? Nobody ever has yet, and our work will be as 
good as theirs. It will last a year or so, and look well «ill it goes 
to pieces. There is no inspection of official work, and a generous 
public doesn’t think much of our failures, so long as we grind on 
and always give them something new to look at. Only silence the 
talkers, the doubters, the fault-finders. They are an accursed race, 
who are meant to baffle the benefactors of mankind in their glorious 
work. But I did not sit down to write to you about Gladstone and 
Chamberlain. Our age is given up to the grinders, and they may 
as well grind for us as anybody else. Some day the world will grow 
sick of grinding, and discover that legislative sawdust feeds neither 
body nor mind. Meanwhile I wanted to tell you that Markham will 
be in London next week, and I want your permission to introduce 
him to you. Iam sure you will like him. Personally I cannot tell 
you how much I have learnt from him. You will find him one of 
the best educated—entirely self-educated—and most thoughtful men 
I know. He is now well off, but still often works as a workman. 
He travels generally every year, but when at home works for three 
days a week in a weaving shed, sharing the looms he looks after 
with a partner, who takes his place whenever he is absent. It is 
the same mill that he has always worked in, he and his father before 
him. He is a capitalist in a small way, owns shares in and helps 
to direct other mills, but will not give up work in his old mill.” 
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Angus read the letter, let the pamphlet lie unopened on his knees, 
and, sitting by the open window, gave himself up to the luxury of 
wandering thoughts. 

“ What sort of man would Markham be?” he said to himself. 
“Was he likely to help him? or would he be just one more of the 
many who had so often disappointed him, who had, indeed, a view, 
but a view which possessed them far more than they possessed it ? 
I¢ might well be that Markham’s view might have some fragmentary 
truth in it fitted to claim the adherence of a small section of ardent 
believers, but was it likely to be what he was looking for, a truth 
embracing all other truths, taking all man’s nature and the whole 
world in its compass, so wide in its scope, so sure in its foundation, 
that a man might henceforth turn and serve it with all that he pos- 
sessed? Alas! the confused and perplexed world that he saw round 
him seemed little likely to yield up truth of such a kind at the 
bidding of any man.” So he sat and wondered, looking into the large 
horse-chestnut tree that faced the window. It was a splendid tree, 
great in girth and limbs and the burdens of foliage that they carried. 
As some grand seiior would stand before all men, so it stood proudly 
and strongly before him, its masses of light and shade alternating 
with each other, battlement of light rising above cavern of shadow— 
a proud and beautiful alternation, giving him pleasure, like a pageant, 
or the story of a great life, or a march of music which changes in its 
meanings, and calls up happy passions that come and go in quick 
succession, as one yields its place to the other. The tree belonged to 
the old days of a freer and purer air. Before London had doubled 
and redoubled, sucking town and village into its huge self, and 
wrapping its deformities in a cloud of carbonic acid and half- 
consumed coal, the tree must have grown to be what he saw it to-day. 
It was a pleasure to sit and watch its generous outline as the May 
sunlight was poured over it. It would not live probably much 
longer as he then sawit. Another generation would only know it 
in decay. How much it represented; how many pictures it called 
up before his mind; not only because as it died, and its fellows in 
London died with it, an old bit of the past would be gone, but just 
simply in its splendour as one of its own tribe of trees, as one 
horse-chestnut tree out of the many in the world. How these trees 
must have striven in the far-distant and unknown days to gain and 
keep their place in nature. How many failures of rivals—other trees 
that might have been as beautiful as this tree to his eye—could 
they have survived ; how many skilful adaptations and readapta- 
tions must have taken place before they fairly won their place among 
the existing races of trees. What eye could follow the struggle 
as it must have gone on with all its numberless winnings and losings 
in the lost centuries of time? Why, was there a mark in its 
bulging heavy-headed leaf or a curve in its erect flower that had not 
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been carved into what he saw it there before him by the ceaseless 
action and interaction of all those forces, that, like servile gnomes, had 
been ever busy mingling and separating, destroying and creating, 
shaping and reshaping, during the life of this world, and it might be 
of world upon world, before this last-born world came into form and 
existence ? And what was he himself but what the tree was, the 
result, only a thousand times more complicated, of the same forces, 
and yet others added to them, until at last there resulted he, such 
as he was, and Lady Grace, such as she was, and, for matter of that, 
all that seething multitude of men arid women who filled the great 
wilderness of houses and streets for miles round him, such as they 
were, and who lived and slept and died, with their wants and their 
cares, their crimes and their virtues, their systems and their beliefs ? 
Was there a thought or a feeling, a habit or a ceremony amongst them 
all, that, like the tracings on the chestnut-leaf, had not been formed in 
its smallest detail by the infinite succession of touchings and retouch- 
ings, too many and too delicate to be imagined, which had fallen upon 
it from that marvellous and eternal surrounding of matter wedded 
to force, of which indeed all these things were the creatures, and 
yet of which, when ‘once called into existence, they themselves 
became a living and reacting part? And as he thought of the never- 
ceasing conflict, of the destroying and escaping, of the ever-revolving 
machinery, of the endless chain beginning where no eye could trace 
it, and stretching away where no eye could follow it, his brain turned 
sick, and thinking itself became a weariness to him, until at last he 
broke into the same complaint that so many others have done before 
him. ‘ What can a man do, except merely to creep through it ail 
as he best may? It is all too terrible and too large. It is best not 
to think. Who dreams that he can alter or shape the great forces 
as they carry him along their unknown path ?” 

Presently Lady Grace came back, and they talked on other sub- 
jects till the luncheon-beil rang, and they went downstairs to find 
the others arrived. 

“Well, Danby,” said Holmshill, when they were all seated at 
luncheon, “are you in a better humour with the Government since 
Gladstone rejected Parnell’s overtures for a new Land Bill, and 
the Government refused to grant exceptional relief in Ireland? 
Hartington evidently has been very decided in the matter from the 
first.” 

“T always begin to feel uncomfortable when Hartington is very 
decided in the matter. Hartington has more clear sense than most 
of us, and seems to know what he wants; but I suppose he has 
found out what inconvenient things opinions are in politics. He has 
lived for many years in an excellent school for learning how to do 
without them.” 

“T should have thought,” said Holmshill, “that you would have 
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found some words of encouragement for the Government just now. 
You are hard to please. They are at last trying to resist the 
pressure put upon them.” 

“They give me a good deal of amusement,” said Danby. ‘They 
seem to live and to enjoy themselves like the Antinomians under a 
free dispensation of their own. When they are in the humour to be 
virtuous, then all the rest of the world is to be virtuous, and it is 
shocking to think that there are any persons anywhere who are not 
so. When they are not in the humour, who shall suppose that 
virtue has obligations for these saints? Hartington, Henry James, 
Forster, and even Gladstone, in his more guarded manner, have all 
seemed anxious to tell us lately that at last poor Ireland wants rest ; 
that more excitement would be bad for her; that she should be 
saved for a little time from the hands of her doctors, and spared 
even allusions to her land laws. There is an irrepressible tone of 
apology in what they say, though, like a dentist who has pulled 
out the wrong tooth, they all take care to add with effusion, ‘ It was 
quite necessary, you know.’ Weare now given gently to understand 
that even Land Acts and Arrears Acts are painful incidents, and, 
like wild oats, to be sown only once in your career; and then not by 
dissolute Tories, but only by persons of irreproachable character like 
ourselves. For the future no more adventurous exceptions, only 
stern economics. We have all forgotten with one accord, and with 
that artlessness that specially belongs to us, how great and inspiring 
was the remedial course on which we had entered; how just and 
generous were the measures which we were passing ; how our office 
was to heal the injuries of centuries, to make Irishmen love English- 
men, and prevent the cement falling out of the empire. Yesterday 
we were as fraternal as the French citizens of ’89; to-day we stand 
off with cold and prudent manners, and have suddenly remembered 
that saying ‘yes’ is not always the safest and most honest thing in 
politics.” 

“Surely Trevelyan has come forward,” said Pennell, “in a fearless 
and straightforward manner. He has sternly refused all quarter to 
Irish heresies.” 

“Yes. He has shown courage and conscience,” answered Danby, 
“though he owed us something for sacrificing the valuers who 
represented the first attempt made to work the Act honestly. But 
lately he has played his part well, and spoken out as honest men 
speak. I notice that Gladstone discreetly effaces himself on these 
occasions. ‘To tell people to help themselves and not to climb on to 
the back of the State is scarcely such a favourable opportunity for 
eloquence as uttering ‘ gracious messages’ to Ireland, with a reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent. of rent.” 

“ But still you ought to encourage the Government,” said Holms- 
hill, “if they are doing right now. You are like the Tories, who 
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are almost more vexed when our Government does a right thing 
than when it does a wrong thing. Have you never a word of con- 
gratulation for repentant sinners ?” 

“They are singing low now,” said Danby, “ because times are 

bad for them. Tides of political feeling seldom run long or deep 
in this country, and healing the woes of Ireland is a phrase that 
just now falls flat on the public ear. But don’t you think when 
the auspicious moment returns, when we are less sick of Parnell and 
his leagues, when dynamite is a little less in fashion, when the 
Guards are off sentry duty at Westminster, when Harcourt no longer 
composes epistles to ‘my dear Shiel,’ which the schoolboys of the 
next generation will not be asked to translate into Latin, don’t you 
think that they will tune up once more in the old fashion ? Chamber- 
lain, like the robin who hides his sweet little head in the cold wind, is 
mute for the moment, and finds occupation for his progressive soul in 
protecting the minority of a man’s creditors—I thought all minorities 
were new-fangled inventions, only created by philosophers to trouble 
the unity of the Liberal party; but the cloud will pass by like all 
other clouds, and presently he will be in full song again, inviting us 
to purchase a united empire as long as anything that can be called a 
landlord continues to furnish the wherewithal, or there are public 
funds to be devoted to brilliant enterprises. Do you really think 
that when public opinion goes through its next change the busi- 
ness of the session won’t let Gladstone find time for another 
amended edition of the Land Bill, or that justice and generosity 
cannot as easily make short work of the large grazing farmer as the 
landlord, and defend as well as denounce prairie-rents ? ” 

‘Please remember, Mr. Danby,” said Lady Grace, “ that you are 
not easy to satisfy. Prime Ministers may come and go; but the one 
finds as little favour with you asthe other. You did not love Dizzy. 
You don’t love Lord Salisbury. You always found as much to say 
against the Tories in office as you do against the present Ministers ; 
and I feel quite sure, whatever happens, you will not find less to say 
in the future against Lord Hartington, or whoever is Mr. Gladstone’s 
successor. Ifthe Archangel Michael came to be our Prime Minister, 
I think you would find some objections to him.” 

‘Perhaps I should,” said Danby. ‘But there is a considerable 
interval between Archangel Michael and our present men. I had 
hoped better and straighter things from Hartington. But it isa 
dangerous thing to discover ‘methods of living,’ either between 
landlords and tenants or between a man’s self and his opinions. 
We shall now probably see Hartington as universal in his employ- 
ment of this useful political formula as Gladstone has been in the 
employment of that poor bedraggled Venus of his that goes by the 
name of Justice. I am quite of your opinion, that no leader we are 
likely to have will get my blessing.” 
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“ But whose fault is that?” said Lady Grace. “Is it impossible 
to believe in some good intentions? I think Lord Hartington 
showed too much public spirit and disinterestedness when Mr. 
Gladstone returned to office not to make us inclined to trust him. 
Here are six of us in the room, and five of us, at all events, cannot 
persuade ourselves that either this Government or any other 
Government is wholly sold to the powers of evil. And why do 
you spend all your blame upon the leaders and reserve none for the 
followers ?”’ 

“* Leaders or followers,” said Danby, “I have no saving clause for 
any of them. You are asensible young woman, Lady Grace, and 
if any of us can, you ought to be able to see that from the highest to 
the lowest we all belong to a system that is rotten through and 
through. If lies can make a thing rotten, you will hardly find a 
sound patch amongst us on either side of the House. Hartington is 
no worse than the rest of us. I have sometimes thought him a little 
better, but he shares the common plague-spot with everybody else. 
Do you believe in us Liberals because of our stale eloquence and our 
superfluity of moral discourses? Do you not see that we are by pro- 
fession the party of moral pretensions, and that it is upon our moral 
pretensions that we depend for our daily bread? It is true that we 
are often enough to be found in the court of moral bankruptcy; but 
then, fortunately for us, Chamberlain has forgotten as yet to appoint 
an official receiver for our line of business, so that we are free to 
start again as often as we like. Have you never watched us engaged 
in our special occupation of extracting a profit from any motive or 
emotion that wears a plausible look or has a virtuous ring belonging 
to it? Justice, generosity, sympathy with the weak, equality, 
liberty, faith in the people, democratic aspirations, are some of the 
wares we sell; and as in our trade you cannot distinguish the 
forgeries from the genuine article, there is a most prosperous busi- 
ness to be carried on with the smallest outlay and smallest risk on 
our own part. If any of you were interested in such dull things as 
figures, I could easily make you out a list of the profits to be made 
on our leading commodities. A generous sympathy with the inde- 
pendence of other nations, that is worth at least three per cent. of 
the votes of any constituency; a generous indignation against the 
oppression of an Irish landlord, that is, or was, worth from three to 
five per cent. ; an active determination that whatever is done for the 
tenant no bill should be sent into the nation on his account, always 
remains worth seven per cent, ; a generous view of tenants’ improve- 
ments, two and a half per cent.; a generous view of public works, 
five per cent.—” 

“What do you say,” asked Pennell, “about Labouchere’s pro- 
posal to take one-half of all incomes ? ” 

“Something shaky about the offer,” said Danby. ‘Has a look 
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of setting up in trade about it; too much like the ferryman in 
America who offers five cents a head to all who cross in his boat. 
Say a quarter per cent. ; may be worth more when it gets a better 
brand upon it.” 

‘“‘There is, however, some neatness about it,” said Wolleston. 
“The fifty per cent. is only to begin after you have satisfied all your 
real and acquired wants ; and this leaves a very comfortable margin 
for cigars and champagne and the other little necessaries of life. I 
think he deserves some credit for handing over the great mammoths 
to the democracy, and leaving all the rest of us as comfortable as we 
were before.” 

“ Ah! but will the workman say ‘thank you’ ?” replied Danby. 
“T suspect that he will prefer the French workman’s proposal of a 
progressive income-tax on incomes over £120. That’s a good deal 
more definite and businesslike. There are no hidden traps for him 
about real and acquired wants, and no margin for champagne and 
cigars. On second thoughts I withdraw that quarter per cent. It 
was only a splash in the water; but, come, I will allow you in return 
ten per cent. for an intelligent perception that force isno remedy, and 
that wholesale bribery is. A heroic determination to preserve the 
unity of the British Empire, that’s generally worth two per cent. Is 
that enough, or do you want some more figures? I could soon 
compile a complete guide for a young politician. If he would only 
study my percentages carefully, I could almost promise him success 
in a session. Come, Angus, give up philosophy and devote yourself 
to this new and much more useful branch of political science. 1 
could point you out some sound investments for feelings and opinions 
that would bring you in an excellent return.” 

“Thank you,” said Angus; “but I should prefer watching Stan- 
dish or Bastian for the present to setting up on my own account. In 
my county a young farmer always looks over the hedge to see what 
his neighbour is doing before he sows his own corn.” 

“T see you are improving in wickedness,” said Danby, with 
approval], “‘ but you should train yourself on the best models, not 
the second-rate men. And remember, whenever you lay in your 
stock of moral convictions, that they are not intended to keep long. 
You must clear out one stock as quickly as possible to make room 
for the next. That’s the reason why the present Government are 
always in such a buoyant condition. They never let themselves be 
encumbered with what is out of fashion. They always have some- 
thing new on hand, and are never, like the old style of traders, filled 
up with stale lots. When it suits us to pour our troops into Egypt, 
we don’t encumber ourselves with the Midlothian eloquence on the 
subject of national independence—that old lot has had its day and 
has gone as a clearance—or cry ‘ hands off ’ to our own fleets and 
armies. Business is business, and when the hour comes—if it 
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should come—in which it will suit us to leave Egypt, whose little 
finger will be bound by the old declarations that it was England’s 
task to save Egypt from anarchy and military pretenders? That 
lot was also useful at the time, but the dead must bury their dead, 
and an enterprising Liberal party, that is marching on, must hold 
itself equally prepared, according to the circumstances, to declare that 
it is their highest duty to let Egypt stew in her own juice, or to 
establish the Pax Britannica on the banks of the Nile. If you want 
progress, you must be practical and adapt yourself to circumstances. 
I do not know if the dukes and the manufacturers have yet 
settled the question about toiling and spinning—I see a French 
workman remarks that they are both canaille, and both live on 
the sweat of his own much-perspiring brow—but I know that 
the Liberal party itself has itself given up toiling and spinning, 
and, like the flowers of the field, need take no thought about 
the future. A happy instinct as regards their own preservation 
will, under all circumstances, tell our managers what to do when 
the moment comes. Joe Cowen says we worship the immediate. He 
is right. That is the religion which Mr. Gladstone, after a life of 
immeasurable oratory, has lived to establish and endow. It is true 
that we don’t often like calling our god by his own name. Mr. Glad- 
stone has generally a number of grand names for him, as an Eastern 
people calls the brute who rules over them by every high-sounding 
title in their language. But underneath it all our god is what he is 
—the god of our ambitions, our interests, our unsatisfied vanities, our 
self-deceptions about ourselves and our motives. They say there were 
not five righteous men in the plain. Are there five righteous men in 
politics who speak the truth either to themselves or others? Five men 
who would even know how to set about speaking it? Are there five 
men who would tell you in plain English that our daily wants are our 
moral law ? When Mr. Gladstone wishes for the support of any class 
in the country, does he hesitate to promise what is necessary to get it? 
What is the unavowed history of two out of every three measures that 
the Government passes, and of the changes which that delicate instru- 
ment, the Government conscience, goes through in the course of a 
session? Is not convenience the inspiring principle that directs 
all that we do? It was convenient in old days to get the support 
of the middle-class by promising to remove the income-tax; it is 
convenient now to rest on the support of the workmen, and to throw 
aside that old idea as an inventor does when he finds one which 
promises to be more fruitful. It was convenient in 1880 and in 
1881 not to enforce order in Ireland—simply because order was 
right—without sweetening the process by a reduction of rent; it 
was convenient to flaunt the Land Act before popular constituencies 
as the true Liberal anodyne for grievances, convenient since then to 
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drop silently back into Tory methods ; convenient to smooth the way 
by giving assurances to the landlords, and then convenient to ignore 
the fact that landlords cannot get a bidding for their land; con- 
venient to tolerate the Land League as long as it helped the passing 
of the Land Act in the House of Commons, convenient to smash it 
as soon as it stood in the way of its acceptance in Ireland ; convenient 
to wear Mr. Parnell like a glove on and off the hand, to treat him at 
one moment with civility and deference, and at the next to cut his 
comb and hackles without hesitation ; convenient to use his party 
one session, convenient to let them clamour like unheeded children 
the next; convenient to let Bradlaugh shift for himself ‘as long as 
the mere abstract justice was only on his side, convenient now 
that elections are being lost to think of opening a door for him; 
convenient to proclaim the Queen’s authority in South Africa, con- 
venient to let the Boers put their foot through it; convenient to 
publish a convention for the protection of the natives, convenient to 
explain that it conferred rights, not obligations; convenient to win 
an election on the unspeakableness of the Turk, convenient to invite 
him to restore order for us in Egypt; convenient to appeal to Europe 
for her sanction, convenient to act without reference to it; con- 
venient to go on filibustering expeditions, convenient to say the 
Tories in the year one created the necessity ; convenient to make war 
for status quo, and convenient to end by edging France out of Egypt ; 
convenient to have ascore of reasons for making war, and convenient 
that none of them should be the real one; convenient to let Arabi 
have English counsel, and convenient to let Mr. Blunt pay the bill; 
convenient to declare that between the English and Irish land ques- 
tions there is no resemblance, but convenient to satisfy English 
farmers and to lay the foundation of an English tenant-right ; con- 
venient not to have convenient measures too much discussed, and 
therefore convenient to reform procedure and establish cléture ; 
convenient to agree with Stansfeld and Lawson as soon as they 
have followers enough to win divisions; convenient to do anything 
and everything that helps the politician to swim at the surface. 
Great is our god, the Convenient One. Let us all bow down to him 
and worship him, and hope that he will continue to inspire us with 
the special moral convictions that shall suit the occasion. Without 
moral convictions nothing is to be done. If you have not got them, 
you must invent them, borrow them, steal them, as you can. The 
more the better. Should fresh complications arise in South Africa, 
it is greatly to be hoped that Mr. Gladstone’s Government will still 
be in office. I have great faith in their well-practised moral convic- 
tions extricating us from our difficulties.” 
AvBEron HERBERT. 


(To be continued.) 











TWELVE MONTHS OF TRAVEL.' 


“TRAVEL,” wrote Bacon, “is in the younger sort a part of educa- 
tion; in the elder a part of experience.” When we examine 
the vast array of books in Savile Row, and at York Gate, or 
even contemplate the mountain of volumes which represent the 
best of the Wanderjahr literature, the conclusion seems irresistible 
that the world contains a prodigious amount both of education and 
experience in the Baconian meaning of the terms. Here are two score 
of bulky tomes, resplendent in silver and gold, masterpieces of the 
printing-press and the paper-mill, creditable to the map-maker and 
the engraver, and also, with few exceptions, reflecting nothing but 
praise on the energy, ability, and industry of the authors. Yet this 
represents the activity of a few months only. It takes no account of 
the monographs which are buried in a score of geographical journals, 
of magazine articles, of the bulky amount of useful work which will 
only see light in the shape of a few pencil-marks on a map, or in 
brief memoranda incorporated with an official report, which is destined 
to have an extensive circulation as a physical element in the trunks 
of future travellers. Nor, with a few exceptions, does it include 
the geographical results of foreigners’ journeys, while it necessarily 
fails to take cognisance of those wanderings, which are often not 
the less important because they are unwritten. 


(1) Voyages dans ? Amérique du Sud, par Docteur J. Crevaux (Hachette); Die Balearen: 
in Wort und Bild ges-childert (Brockhaus) ; Inselgruppen in Oceanien, von A. Bastian ; 
Dummler’s Verlagsbuchhandlung ; Les Populations Danubiennes, par L. P. de Rosny 
(Maisonneuve) ; Meine Mession nach Abessinien, von Gerhard Rohlfs (Brockhaus) ; The 
Survey of Palestine, edited by E. H. Palmer and Walter Besant (Palestine Exploration 
Fund); A Visit to Ceylon, by Ernst Haeckel, translated by Clara Bell (Kegan Paul) ; 
Across Chryse, by A. Colquhoun (Murray); Zo Africa for Gold, by R. F. Burton and 
V. L. Cameron (Chatto); Wanderings in a Wild Country, by Wilfred Powell (Sampson 
Low) ; Wanderings in Balochistan, by Major-Gen. Sir C. M. Macgregor (Allen) ; Zhe 
Land of Fetish, by A. B. Ellis (Chapman & Hall) ; Among the Mongols, by Rev. James 
Gilmour (Religious Tract Society); Africana, by the Rev. Duff Macdonald (Brown 
& Co.); The Oasis of Merv, by Edmund O’Donovan (Smith & Elder); Ice Pack 
and Tundra, by W. H. Gilder (Sampson Low) ; Iberian Reminiscences, by A. Gallenga 
(Chapman & Hall); The Land of the Five Rivers in Sindh, by David Ross (Chapman & 
Hall); The Land of the Lion and the Sun, by J. Willis (Macmillan & Co.) ; Cities of 
Southern Italy and Sicily, by Augustus Hare (Smith & Elder); The Russians at Merv and 
Herat, by Charles Marvin (Allen); Newfoundland, the Oldest British Colony, by Joseph 
Hatton and Rev. M. Harvey (Chapman & Hall); The Golden Chersonese, by Isabella L. 
Bird (Mrs. Bishop) (Murray) ; Fire Fountains, by C. F. Gordon Cumming (Blackwood) ; 
By Fell and Fjord, by E. J. Oswald (Blackwood) ; 4 Lady’s Travels Round the World, 
by F. D. Bridges (Murray) ; On Summer Seas, by Mrs. Scott-Stevenson (Chapman & 
Hall); Our Tour in Southern India, by Mrs. J. C. Murray-Aynsley (White) ; Highways 
and Byeways of Japan, by A. H. Crow (Sampson Low); Mezieco of To-day, by T. U. 
Brocklehurst (Murray); Sunny Land, by Hugh Wilkinson (Murray); Moorish Lotus- 
Leaves, by G. D. Cowan and R. L. N. Johnston (Tinsley Bros.). 
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It is impossible to examine this pile of pleasant volumes without see- 
ing how revolutionary has been the change which the travel literature 
of the last few years has undergone. Art and science have meta- 
morphosed the books and their writers. Regions once as mysterious 
as the Land of Prester John, or the “countrie”’ which, according to 
Sieur Jehan de Maundevylle, or the French compilers who wrote 
under that name, “is alle fulle of devilles,” are as familiar as any 
out of the immediate range of the autumnal tourist. ‘ Turkye, 
Tartarye, Percye, Surrye, Arabye, Egypt the highe and the lowe, 
Ermonye the litylle and the grete, Lybye, Caldee, and a gret 
partie of Ethiope, Inde the lasse and the more,” are to-day among 
the regions to which one may be personally conducted ; and over 
that road which the Knight of Saint Albans had ‘often tymes 
passed and ryden with gode companye of many lordes,”’ his hapless 
successors may rattle in Pullman cars, and in London buy coupons 
entitling them to three meals a day and a flock bed from the “‘many 
dyverse folkes and schappes of men that dwellen by the way.” 
Fifty, forty, even thirty years ago only well-to-do people “went 
abroad,”’ just as at an earlier date only gentlemen of quality, and a 
few of the more eccentric ladies, made what was then known as the 
“grand tour.” And the tour was very grand indeed—Paris, Naples, 
Rome, Munich, across Germany, if perchance some of the kinglets 
were not at war, and to the Hague. In those days men went about their 
travels in a leisurely fashion. At Paris they frequented the salons, and 
made the acquaintance of the men of parts, and every fine gentleman 
considered it incumbent on him to throw a main with Monsieur or the 
Duke of Orleans before leaving Versailles or the Palais Royal. At 
Naples they learned some pretty ways, spent much money, and 
affected connoisseurship in Italian cookery. At Rome Visto quoted 
Tully, and got not only a taste, but a few marbles and bronzes which 
were possibly what the dealer represented them. At every little 
German court milor was welcomed, and left with an addition to his 
manners and some damage to his morals. His caléche, his posters 
and postillions thundered over the rutty roads of Westphalia, and all 
the way from Cologne to Rotterdam obsequious landlords received 
him with reverence as the courier threw the carriage-steps down 
with a conventional clatter. And unquestionably when the Ostend 
smack landed the travelled Englishman it put on his native soil a 
monstrous fine gentleman. 

There is no grand tour nowadays. It is a very vulgar track 
indeed, and even the run round the world, which is its nearest repre- 
sentative, is becoming too hackneyed for the people who wince at 
being dubbed “ globe trotters.” Abyssinia, which was the source of 
Bruce’s reputation, is every year visited by sportsmen, most of whom 
consider their experience scarcely worth recording, though, in reality, 
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they go farther afield than even the Laird of Kinnaird. Much of 
the country in South Africa which thirty years ago was unknown, 
is now dotted with towns, villages, and farms. The road from 
Zanzibar to the Tanganyika Lake is a beaten trail, the Victoria 
Nyanza of Speke and Grant is hardly less familiar. The country 
traversed by Baker and his heroic wife is no longer meet ground 
for the self-respecting geographers; and though Burton has a habit 
of getting too far afield for humbler vagabonds to easily follow him, 
the greatest of African travellers is likely to live until he sees a 
railway built on many a spot over which he tramped so gallantly 
afoot. There is still ample work to be done in Central Asia ; but its 
main features have ceased to be a mystery, and Arminius Vambery, 
who—it seems like yesterday—penetrated it in disguise of a Dervish, 
might now go as the most blatant of Nazarenes. Every winter 
Russian ladies sledge to Khiva. Tashkend is a civilised city, and if 
Bokhara is still holy, its sanctity is dashed with Slavonic guile; while 
in Samarcand, where Kublai Khan the stately pleasure dome 
decreed, there is a café chantant, and some ladies’ society—of a kind. 

Cheap and easy travelling facilities, greater security, vastly 
greater speed, fashion, and the itch of unrest have dene much to 
explain this increased amount of modern vagabondage and the 
moderately pleasant results which have followed it. But the agents 
for familiarising us with foreign countries have of late years mainly 
concentrated not so much in professional travellers, dispatched like 
the shoal of half-trained and often sadly incompetent “ explorers” 
who are now pervading inner Africa, under the auspices of Geogra- 
phical Societies or International Committees, but in the less 
ostentatious labours of private travellers—tourists if you will— 
missionaries, commercial agents, special correspondents in search 
of news or of fame for themselves and for the journals which they 
serve so well, and residents in little-known localities who are fired 
with the prevailing ardour for printing ink. 

The quality of this mass of travel’s literature is, of course, ex- 
tremely unequal. There are all grades of accuracy and excellence, 
from the grim volumes narrating the experience of some deep-sea 
dredging expedition like that of the Challenger, the results of which 
are slowly passing into an unappreciative world, or of the Norwegian 
Nordhavs-Ezpedition of 1876-78, which is now appearing in the 
dignified form of the old-fashioned quarto, to the latest impressions 
of the co-operative yachtsman, or the greenhorn who has visited Paris 
or Madrid under the competent care of a tourist contractor. <A 
study of the best qualities of their conjoint labours is interesting. 
The poorest of the books before us is instructive, and it would be 
well before the superior critic pronounced any one of them a twice- 
told tale, or a chronicle of small beer, to test his own knowledge by 
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honestly trying what kind of an account he could give of the 
most frequented localities, were a civil service examiner to put his 
omniscience to this crucial test ? The result would be interesting 
—to the examiner. As a rule, the ladies’ books are the slightest, 
though most readable; the engineers’ travels most trustworthy, for 
they stay longest among the people, and owing to their professional 
habits of close observation are better fitted to take advantage of the 
opportunities thrown in their way. The missionaries ought to be 
even better, could they clear their minds of cant, and were they of a 
higher intellectual calibre than is usually the case now of the modern 
apostle. The soldier, when he can disabuse himself of the idea that 
the Horse Guards is preparing to frown on his labour, usually writes a 
curt, unaffected, businesslike account of what he saw and did. The 
special correspondents, from their professional practice, can generally 
put their descriptions into better literary form, though the facility 
which the columns of a daily newspaper afford for verbiage, the 
necessity of making a point, and the too frequently implied contract 
that the writer is to suit his news or his prejudices to the politics of 
the journal which he represents, render their data often poisoned 
with what they themselves would scorn to call misrepresentation. 

It is, moreover, undeniable that the worst specimen of the modern 
travel literature is, in nine cases out of ten, more entertaining than 
its forerunners. If anything it is too entertaining: the writers pen 
their pages with the patrons of Mr. Mudie’s library in view, 
and when they are not straining after the fun which is foreign 
to the theme, are more eager to relate little adventures than +o 
instruct the purchasers of their books. The old narrators were pom- 
pous. Their periods were turned with Johnsonian tumidity and 
their style elaborated so much after the model of that eminent master 
of Latin prose, which, for argument’s sake, was called English, that 
people bought them to keep, not to read. These ponderous classics 
smelt of the tanyard and the oil lamp more than of the prairie, 
the forest, or the sea, and were pre-eminently works which no 
gentleman’s library could be without; but their dearness and their 
dulness confined them to that dignified circle, and being written for 
posterity, they still wait for readers. Moreover, the process of 
accouchement was so slow that the tale these old-world authors 
had to tell was frequently obsolete before their array of tomes got 
free of the printer’s toils. Bruce, for instance, took seventeen years 
to prepare his five quartos, and five more to publish them. We 
have no time for such slow elaboration nowadays. Priority of dis- 
covery would be lost and the reader would toss a book aside were it 
discovered that a volume issued in 1883 told the story of travels 
undertaken twenty years before. In brief, if the heavy volumes of 
@ prior era were too elaborate, the lighter ones of later date sin in 
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the opposite extreme. Their style is always smart, or what it is the 
fashion of the hour to call “ bright,” sometimes slangy, and rarely 
grammatical—in these respects presenting a marked contrast to 
the book which may be regarded as the pioneer of modern travel 
literature. The easy, eloquent, polished, and sparkling diction of 
Eothen has never been equalled. Mr. Kingslake was the first to 
rebel against the tyranny of the old brick-and-mortar school, but 
though it was his happy lot to be the captain of a literary revolt, 
he has lived to elucidate the maxim, that it is hazardous to judge the 
character of any movement from the abilities of those who lead the 
rank and file. 

Before us lie a batch of works which may serve to illustrate these 
remarks. Dr. Crevaux’s ‘‘ Voyages,” almost the only foreign work 
of the kind which we can notice, may be taken as a type of the lite- 
rature which for some reason we rarely see in England. The author 
was a surgeon in the French navy, but long before he was killed by 
the Tobas Indians while leading an expedition up the Pilcomayo 
River, near the frontier of Bolivia, he had attained a distinguished 
rank among the explorers of South America, and his journals are 
now published with all the wealth of type, paper, maps, and engrav- 
ings for which the house of Hachette has attained such deserved 
eminence. Had the author lived to rearrange his papers he might 
doubtless have produced a more concise narrative. But it would 
have been impossible to have issued his researches in a more sumptuous 
form. Every woodcut is a work of art, and every page of this fine 
folio bears witness to the taste of the French for travel, albeit they 
are said to be the least geographical people in Europe, and the pride 
they take in the explorer who laid down his young life for the good 
of science and the glory of his native land. Dr. Haeckel’s little 
volume is of a different type. It is a good translation of his Indisch 
Reisebriefe, without either map or illustration, and does not profess 
to be anything more than the preface to the more scientific memoirs 
which the famous Jena evolutionist will soon produce on his Eastern 
researches. It belongs to the class of works to which Mr. Darwin, 
Mr. Belt, Dr. Collingwood, Dr. Cunningham, and Mr. Mosely have 
contributed such admirable volumes, and in its enthusiasm over 
scenes long dreamt of, reminds us of Kingsley’s A¢ Last. Though 
scantily provided with funds, the German zoologist found that his 
fame had preceded him. Everywhere he landed among friends, 
and had it not been that he meant work and not play, might have 
gone the round of the planters in one continuous dinner-eating. 
Naturally he was pleased with his hosts, and contrary to the rule 
among his captious countrymen, is almost optimistic in his admiration 
of English institutions in the East. The only complaints he has to 
make are the ubiquity of mould and the despotism of the dress-coat. 
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But whether perspiring in this badge of the expatriated Britons, or 
lacerating his body in diving for specimens among the coral groves 
of Galle, he is always cheerful, always instructive, never dull. Sir 
James Emerson Tennent has left little to be gleaned by any passing 
traveller who follows in his footsteps, but everything so illustrious 
a naturalist writes is of value. In his pages we get a glimpse of 
ourselves as an acute observer sees us, and a sketch of the exuberant 
life of a tropical island in the highest degree entertaining. 

A word of praise is also due to the great work on the Balearic 
Islands, of which the fourth volume has recently been issued. Such 
wealth of maps, plans, plates, and woodcuts has rarely been lavished 
on a geographical monograph, and though the treatise is anony- 
mous, so far as the title-page is concerned, it is an open secret that 
the author is the Archduke Ludwig Salvator of Austria. 

M. de Rosny’s exhaustive description of the Danubian races is 
another treatise on which it is impossible for a patriot not to look 
with envy, for it is needless adding that it is rare to see an English 
publisher’s name in the imprint of sucha volume. Dr. Bastian’s 
description of the Oceanic Islands is one of those works for which 
the patient Teuton has a speciality. It is one of many by the same 
writer, containing a digest of his own and other men’s researches in 
Polynesian ethnography, and though it would be rash to recommend 
it “‘as entertaining as a novel,” it is not much duller than some of 
them. 

Gerhard Rohlf’s Government mission to Abyssinia is a creditable 
outcome of the recent German enthusiasm for travel. The author 
is now almost a veteran in African journeying. A renegade to Islam 
—we fancy he has not a burdensome amount of convictions to re- 
nounce—he travels through countries closed to the nominal Chris- 
tian; but, as was proved during his visit to Mulai-Edriss, the holiest 
shrine in Morocco, is not beyond risk of meeting the fate of a 
Nazarene in disguise. 

The magnificent survey of Western Palestine, now completed and 
issued by the committee which charged themselves with this labour, 
is a national work, of which England has every reason to be proud, 
though its necessary cost must confine a personal acquaintance with 
its three great volumes and atlas of maps to a comparatively limited 
circle. Mr. Besant and the late Professor Palmer have edited the 
vast amount of materials at their disposal with the care which might 
have been expected ; all the work is valuable, and some of the memoirs 
have more than an archeological interest, being really interesting 
accounts of the races of the Holy Land. 

Hitherto we have only had to speak of the uncommercial traveller. 
From the commis voyageur of the old sort like Sir John Gayer, 
Ralph Fitch, and that John Hicks of two centuries ago, whose 
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tombstone the English army discovered in the cemetery of Kabul, 
to Mr. Archibald Colquhoun there is a long stretch. But in the 
courage, skill, and prudence with which the Scotch engineer and 
his friend Mr. Wahab, who died from the hardships of the journey, 
performed their self-allotted labour there is little to choose between 
the two. This expedition was not strictly a geographical explora- 
tion, for most of the country was already known from the chartogra- 
pher’s point of view. But in reality the route from the mouth of the 
Si-kiang to the banks of the Irawadi was practically an undescribed 
track, and owing to the jealousy of the Mandarins and the ignorance 
of the people, was attended with greater difficulties than a similar 
journey through a savage and perfectly unexplored country. The 
main object of the adventure was to survey a commercial route, so 
that Southern China, which the French are so anxious to tap by 
way of Tonquin, might be reached from the Irawadi, and its com- 
merce therefore diverted into British channels. The excellently 
illustrated report he supplies is encouraging, and though the 
important tale told is full of adventure, it is related without any 
affectation, or more than the amount of egotism inseparable from a 
personal narrative. Captains Burton and Cameron’s volumes, though 
written by two famous travellers, are much less important than 
Mr. Colquhoun’s larger and infinitely more original tomes. Indeed, 
they scarcely wander outside well-known ground, within easy hail 
of the British settlements on the West African coast, and Captain 
Cameron is not permitted to take up his pen until the second volume 
is well advanced. Nor does the book really relate to West Africa, 
for one volume is occupied with the voyage out, and treats of Lisbon, 
Madeira, Nelson’s repulse from Santa Cruz de Teneriffe, the wine 
trade, the Grand Canary, the cochineal, and a variety of other 
topics, and when we do get to the Dark Continent, the gallant cap- 
tain is so much at home everywhere that it is hard for him to tear 
his pen away from discussing the S4 Leonites, the slave trade, the 
mistakes of other travellers, and the changes which have taken 
place in Africa since he was last there. Then we have an account 
—too florid, we think—of the African gold-fields, and a good deal 
of diffuse writing about African topics generally. The result is an 
extremely entertaining and, if we allow for the fact of the author’s 
holding a brief for the promoters of a mining speculation, most useful 
and instructive book. There is not a great deal of original informa- 
tion in it, that is, original gud Burton, for the great explorer has 
so cruised around that it is hard for him to arrive at a place where 
he has not been before, or on which so voluminous an author has not 
had a great deal to say at some period or other of his busy life. 
He is dogmatic, self-assertive, and often offensive. But Captain 
Burton has the merit of always saying what he believes to be true, 
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and hence we obtain from him an amount of curious facts which 
namby-pamby travellers hesitate to tell, lest Mrs. Grundy and the dis- 
pensers of orders, medals, and dinner-cards might be shocked. This 
sturdy veteran cares for no man’s susceptibilities, and, as we all 
know, has paid dearly for his frankness. The latest of his many 
books is a huge company’s prospectus, as he does not hesitate to 
confess. ‘Geography is good, but gold is better,” and so the 
explorer goes one year to Iceland in order to exploit sulphur, 
another to the Land of Midian to write up its gold-mines, and now 
produces two extremely useful and appropriate volumes on the gold 
placers of Axim and Abosu, the Ashantee scare, the labour question, 
and the birds and plants of West Africa. Mr. Wilfred Powell’s 
account of his roamings in New Britain and the neighbouring 
islands is mainly valuable for the notes he supplies on the natives of 
that cannibal land, and for the information contained in his book 
regarding New Guinea and the Archipelago, which are at present 
forming so keen a subject of dissension between the Australian 
Governments and the Downing Street authorities. The ferocity of 
the natives is not encouraging to settlement, for the author had to 
flee from New Britain in order to save his life. However, when he 
assures us that there are hundreds, if not thousands, of islands in the 
Pacific never seen by white men, save in the distance, many never 
seen at all, and that in one place a dubiously reported “ rock,”’ sixty 
miles out of position, was represented by twenty-one inhabited 
islands, the ardent explorer will not be deterred from visiting them, 
even though the manners of the natives be ni/, and their customs 
ever so nasty. And where, we may be permitted to ask, have the 
Admiralty Surveyors been all this time? For though coral reefs 
grow rapidly, inhabited islands do not spring up as quickly as 
Jonah’s gourds or Colombian generals. 

Sir Charles Macgregor and Captain Ellis are both soldiers, but 
their books are as widely different as are their military ranks. 
The one is the Indian Quartermaster-General, well known for his 
journey through Khorassan ; the other is an officer in the useful 
though despised West Indian Corps, so called because it is composed 
almost to a man of West African negroes, and remembered favour- 
ably for an early volume on the same section of country to which the 
present one refers. Both authors write well, but after a different 
fashion, and both books are good, though in very different degrees. 
Unexplored Balochistan, as Mr. Floyer’s recent essay on the same 
region proved, has singular attraction for its Indian neighbours, and 
Sir Charles Macgregor became infected with the prevailing epidemic 
for exploring it soon after returning from his Khorassan journey in 
1875. Foiled by the Government in his design of reaching Herat— 
and as an old officer of John Company, Sir Charles must appreciate 
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with bitterness the different encouragement which the old and the 
new masters of India give to enterprise beyond its borders—the 
author resolved never again to travel in the countries which had 
proved so unpropitious for his plans. But the sight of a map with 
blank spaces on it produces in him, he tells, “‘a feeling of mingled 
shame and restlessness,” and so, in the autumn of 1876, he was 
again on his road to the East, accompanied by the late Captain 
Lockwood, of the 38rd Punjab Cavalry. The travellers were aided 
by official recommendations and their military status, but the 
journey itself was conducted at their own cost, though the results 
cannot fail to be of the utmost value to the Government. It takes 
up the work almost where Mr. Floyer left off. The map appended 
to the book shows many of the old blanks filled up with waddies and 
bare bleak hills and villages, though, as in Persia, there are still 
many unexplored regions in the territory of the Khelat Khan. Sir 
Charles Macgregor writes in an easy, unaffected style, like a man 
who was not afraid of what anybody would say, or was perfectly in- 
different as to the opinion which might be formed of his literary 
abilities. There is no attempt at elegance or word-painting, nor 
the faintest sign of a desire to posture in the guise of a hero, The 
book, if anything, errs on the side of its soldierly brevity, for despite 
the fact of its relating to work done more than six years ago, it is so 
full of detail regarding the ways of a little-known nationality, that we 
could well bear a bigger volume. The map and lithographic plates 
seem to have been executed in India. They are rough though 
sufficiently graphic, and if Sir Charles could only have presented 
us with an index, we should have experienced no drawback to our 
gratitude for this compact account of a meritorious piece of unpaid 
labour on behalf of the world. 

Captain Ellis makes no pretensions to the character of explorer. 
His experiences relate entirely to the maritime region between 
Bathurst and Whydah, and touch mainly on the eccentricities of the 
curious waifs and strays who may be picked up among the “ coasters,” 
West African society, and the tea-pot tempests which disturb the 
placid surface of Cape Coast and Sierra Leone politics. To some 
extent he goes over the same ground as Captain Burton, but we 
venture to think not unfrequently with advantage to the reader. 
The writer is a capital saconteur, and possesses considerable literary 
power, a keen sense of humour, and an eye which rarely misses 
the absurdity of the scenes in:which our negro colonies so amply 
abound. Occasionally he permits his pen to drift into something akin 
to exaggeration, but asa rule Captain Ellis’s sketches are as graphic 
as true to life, and, considering our present relations to the tribes and 
settlements on the West African shore, ought to prove popular. 

The works of missionaries should be valuable, for few travellers 
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can afford to go about their labours so leisurely as they. One 
of the most favourable books of this class which we have met with 
is Mr. Gilmour’s narrative of his journeys in Mongolia. He 
has no startling revelations to make, no theories to enunciate at 
which the world is ever likely to grow either red or pale, and his 
chapters are singularly free from a pretence of personal adventure or 
unwonted tales of hardship. Still there is a charm in the quiet 
way in which the modest missionary tells of his life in Tartar 
tents, of the long rides across the grassy plain, and of the daily life 
of the nomads among whom he passed so many years. 

Mr. Macdonald’s two volumes form a more ambitious work. They 
relate entirely to the Scotch mission on the Shire River in East 
Africa, and are occupied first with a narrative of that work, and 
secondly—which is more important—with the writer’s observations on 
the native tribes in the vicinity of his post of Blantyre, and in East 
Africa generally. Mr. Macdonald seems to have little acquaintance 
with the literature of ethnology, but his book suffers nothing from 
his ignorance. It is, however, painfully systematic—L., II., III., 
(a), (b), (ec), being scattered through its paragraphed pages, until 
even the flagrant deficiency of an index does not interfere much with 
the reader’s search after some particular subject. Provincially, 
almost poorly got up, so far as mechanical execution is concerned, 
the book is well worthy of careful study. It abounds with valuable 
matter, the result of conscientious study, and is evidently as accurate 
as the author’s opportunities admitted. Of late years we have been 
almost overwhelmed by African books, but we are mistaken if Mr. 
Macdonald’s, possibly abridged as regards the second volume, is not 
destined for a longer life than some which have been ushered into 
the world with a louder fanfarade from the literary trumpeters. 

Mr. O’Donovan’s now well-known work on Merv is the best 
contribution which the special correspondent has as yet presented to 
travel literature. And possibly it is valuable for the reason that the 
author, in order to obtain the materials for it, went beyond his com- 
mission, which was really to describe the military operations directed 
against the Akhal Tekke tribes and their stronghold at Geok Tepé. 
The “ special ” can rarely find such noble chances as those which pre- 
sented themselves to the Daily News correspondent, for his work 
must necessarily lie among camps, or localities where there is a rush 
of the kind of people with whom the world concerns itself. Mr 
Stanley’s “discovery” of Livingstone is the only other case which 
can be matched with the one to which we owe these fine volumes. 
The account of Merv and its Turkoman masters may soon be obsolete, 
owing to the accounts of the later travellers who have visited them ; 
but it is impossible to wholly supersede it, as the first full description 
of that lonely eddy of the busy kingdoms which surround it, or for it 
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to cease to have interest, owing to the peculiar circumstances which 
attended the residence of the Irish journalist among a people in 
whose favour he so strangely rose. It is almost unnecessary to add 
that every page bears evidence to the abilities of Mr. O’ Donovan, and 
to the excellent services to geography and ethnology which he 
rendered during his remarkable adventures among the Turkomans. 

Mr. Gallenga has no such remarkable tule to tell in the two 
handsome volumes narrating his Iberian wanderings. Newspaper 
correspondence rarely bears well the ordeal of reprinting; the 
circumstances which gave it interest at the time of its first ap- 
pearance have vanished, the passing allusions and little conceits 
perfectly understood at the breakfast-tables of 1865 run the risk 
of being unintelligible to the generation who are asked to sit in 
judgment on them eighteen years later. Mr. Gallenga is indeed one 
of the few writers who stand this test. His letters read almost as 
well in book form as they did in the columns of The Times, and if the 
story which they told in daily instalments is now ancient history, 
the events of the last few weeks in Spain makes its interest entirely 
fresh. In no other work can those who desire to revive their recol- 
lections of the old times of Isabella Segunda, General Prim, the 
Carlist War, and the Restoration, find so graphic a series of pictures 
as in Mr. Gallenga’s reprints. He writes with the easy assurance of 
a gentleman who knows his readers, and regards the task of represent- 
ing a London paper as the highest office with which mortal man can 
be entrusted. Opinionative, sweeping he often is. But after a time 
one learns to repose a kindly confidence in a writer who displays 
such a power of grasping the salient points of a question, and illus- 
trating it with that profusion of facts which he, above all his rivals, 
has the art of quickly yet accurately collecting. As a picture 
of Spain between the years 1865 and 1882 these volumes deserve 
to live, and as a means of understanding the events at present in 
progress throughout the Peninsula, may be recommended as in- 
valuable. 

Mr. Gilder was the New York Herald correspondent dispatched first 
with the Rodgers, and after its destruction to the delta of the Lena, in 
order to assist in the search for the lost boats of the ill-fated Jeannette 
expedition. In his “Ice Pack and Tundra” we have the account of 
his mission, told with due emphasis, much detail, and a praiseworthy 
minimum of that inflated verbiage so beloved of the American 
reporter, whose desire is always to “spread himself,’ and find 
facts for columns of “captions.” The miserable tale of the casta- 
ways is now, of course, familiar. But such a narrative, coupled with 
the maps and illustrations incorporated in the text, must always 
remain an important tool for the future historian, while the account 
of the Siberian tribes, Wrangel Island, and the burning of the 
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rescue-ship Rodgers, of which Mr. Gilder was an eye-witness, renders 
the present volume of more than passing value. Our only regret is 
that the energy which carried its author through so many arduous 
toils—for he was one of the Schwatka expedition in search of the 
Franklin remains—did not prove equal to the preparation of an index 
to a work so full of varied facts, rather difficult to unearth from amid 
the details with which they are mixed up. 

Mr. Ross is an “old Indian,” who makes no pretence to be a 
traveller in the ordinary acceptation of the term. But in the course 
of his three hundred and four well-indexed pages he condenses the 
data collected by a hundred explorers, besides checking, amplifying, 
and illustrating the whole from the light of his own long experience. 
Karachi, Multan, Lahore, Peshawur, and Delhi are treated with 
minute accuracy, and we have in vain sought for information regard- 
ing any important locality in Sindh and the Punjab without finding 
Mr. Ross equal to the emergency. His book is not intended for 
reading offhand. It is for reference, and as such will be invaluable 
to the military officer, civil servant, or traveller who meditates a 
journey through the “ Land of the Five Rivers.” 

Dr. Willis’s volume is the harvest of a quiet eye garnered during 
long years spent in the telegraph service in Persia, and is one of the 
most agreeable specimens of the recreations of a civil servant which 
has come before us. It is commendably free from prejudice, appre- 
ciative of the few virtues which the Persians possess, and to their 
many faults a trifle kind. Evidently the writer has begun early to 
make notes of Iran and the Iranians, for we observe that, unlike 
many “residents,” he notes those special features of the country 
which so strike a fresh arrival by their unlikenesses to the land which 
he has left, but which after a few months become too familiar to be 
considered worth describing. 

Messrs. Hatton and Harvey might be termed compilers by the 
superior people who imagine that there is some concentrated con- 
tempt bound up in this word. In reality, their work on Newfound- 
land is a difficult task extremely well executed by a Uittérateur who 
has condensed into his share of the conjoint labour the experiences 
of a dozen travellers, and a resident whose own explorations have 
done so much to make known the interior of the “insula brumosa 
dives opum.” The result is, take it all in all, an admirable 
account of the oldest English colony, plainly written, pleasantly 
illustrated, and unique as the best, as it is undoubtedly the most 
recent work on the country. 

Mr. Hare’s peculiar gift is to write books which to the circum- 
stantiality of the guide-book conjoin the interest of the personal 
narrative. His last volume on Southern Italy is no exception to 
this rule. As readable as any of his well-known Walks, it is as 
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accurate as Baedeker or Murray, and, if we might be pardoned 
speaking so disrespectfully of these scarlet classics, a great deal more 
entertaining. Mr. Marvin, on the other hand, is a literary work- 
man who lays himself out for doing into English the misdeeds of 
Russian travellers in Central Asia. The present volume is quite as 
big as any of its predecessors, and quite as useful. It would be 
affectation to compare it with Mr. O’Donovan’s volumes, for there 
is nothing in it which is the compiler’s own. But it isnot the less valu- 
able on that account, and could the writer have only spared an hour 
to make an index we might have parted with him in a better temper, 
and been more inclined to consult him in the future. Mr. Griffis 
has not visited Corea, but during his residence in Japan he came in 
contact with many people who had done so, and in his book on the 
“hermit nation” has digested all the written and unwritten 
information regarding the country and its inhabitants which he 
could collect. The result is a very seasonable volume, which may 
very well serve as an authority until these human Paguri are gently 
spirited out of their shells. 

The tourist-books of the present year display a more ambitious 
tendency than those of any former period. ‘ Reminiscences” of a 
tour in Spain, “ Scrambles” in Switzerland, or “‘Scampers” through 
America—these are of course, and our countrymen would not have 
been what they so happily are had the spring passed without the 
printer profiting by some guide-book-and-water ‘‘ work” on a new 
invalid haunt or an old Italian city. But, as a rule, the “grand 
tour” of former times seems to be replaced by a “journey round the 
world,” which sounds 60 fine, but as interpreted by those who take 
part in it, means so little. The lady travellers seem to have had the 
book-writing very much to themselves, and we have no fault to find 
with this assertion of female right. These wandering women are the 
pleasantest of people, and by their unconscious impudence, and sharp- 
ness in picking up bits of unconsidered scandal, which would escape a 
clumsy man excluded from drawing-rooms and debarred the harems, 
they confirm the opinion of old Samuel Hearne, who, in his journey to 
the Copper Mine River, explains with such delightful frankness the 
advantages which accrue to a traveller who takes his squaws along with 
him. It is true that they have no speciality, that they lack the critical 
faculty which enables one to strain the lies that tourists are asked to 
swallow, and are terribly prone to incorporate bits of guide-books in 
preference to telling, which they can usually do with pleasing acri- 
mony, wherein the dull mortals who prepare these domestic medicines 
of geography have shamefully blundered. Not that they are 
troubled about extreme accuracy. What is it to the travelling woman 
whether the pillars of a church are of plaster or stone, or that 
Oolachans are smelts, not “herrings?” She fails to appreciate the 
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blunder of telling us that everything in British Columbia “ which is 
not a pine is a cedar,” or that “ foxgloves” grow in the forests about 
Fraser River. ‘“ Howyah” is good enough Chinook for “ Klah-hoo- 
yah,” and it must be regarded as a work of supererogation for a 
critic to hint that New Westminster was actually at one time the 
capital of British Columbia; that Portland is not the “ capital”’ of 
Oregon ; that “‘ ranch” in North Western parlance does not mean a 
“ pretty wooden house,” or that every Yankee does not, off the stage, 
preface a remark with “guess,” or qualify a noun with “ darn.” 
There are, however, female “ globe trotters,’ who if not so stern as. 
Ada Pfeiffer, the pioneer of them all, are greatly more agreeable. 
Mrs. Bishop is as charming among the Malay rajahs as she was 
among the Hawaiian chiefs, Japanese tea-girls, and Rocky Mountain 
roughs. As of old, her book is written in the form of letters to a 
relative, and is as fine-tempered, full of information, and determinedly 
optimist as ever. It is impossible to be angry with this pleasantest 
of ciceroni, for even when she throws over everything a light such 
as was never yet seen on sea or land, she simply reflects the sunny 
mind to which she owed so much of her success as a traveller in 
the days when we knew her as Isabella Bird, The present book 
is a capital one, and its literary merits are enhanced by the beauty 
of the woodcuts and the excellence of the index. 

Miss Gordon Cumming is running Mrs. Bishop close as an author 
and a traveller, and could we venture to play the Paris between two 
such literary donne the prize might, so far as ‘‘ Fire Fountains” is 
concerned, be given to the former. Itis as well written as Miss Bird’s 
on the same “summer isles of Eden,”’ but is fuller of information, and 
less emotional. Miss Bird has a weakness for heroes. Now it is a 
dissipated half-blood in Hawaii, now a truculent Irish ruffian in 
Colorado, anon a Japanese guide-boy in Yezo; and her pictures of 
life are so dashed with romance that plain folks, prone to fault-find- 
ing, declare that they hardly know themselves, after their portraits 
have been touched up by this kindly photographer. She is, more- 
over, beginning to be so experienced a traveller as to allow too little 
for the dense ignorance of geography which prevails among her 
readers. It is never safe to assume that ‘“ every schoolboy,” or, for 
the matter of that, his parents, knows anything regarding foreign 
parts. But Miss Gordon Cumming is a lady with ‘no nonsense 
about her.” She calls a spade a spade, and a bad man by the name he 
is entered in the judge’s docket. Consequently we rise from reading 
her two volumes convinced that we have heard nothing but whole- 
some truth, and some things which mealier-mouthed men have been 
afraid to tell us. Her second volume s merely a compilation of the 
history of the islands, but so well told that it reads like the expe- 
rienees of a contemporary, and is most acceptable to those who have 
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not access to Jervis, or who desire later data than he can supply, 
while the first is a series of descriptions of her travels throughout the 
islands. The book is throughout so admirable, the illustrations— 
autotypes from her own paintings—so faultless, and the maps so 
good, that it is unfair of the publishers to send a mass of such meri- 
torious matter into the world without the crowning virtue of an 
index. 

Miss Oswald could scarcely find much novelty in the beaten 
tracks of tourist-wracked Iceland. But thanks to her study of the 
Sagas, she has managed to import some novelty into the little 
volume which comprises the essence of three different journeys. 
The cuts are a fair illustration of the text. The latter is well 
dosed with poetical quotations from all kind of bards, from Dante 
to Mr. Allingham, and altogether Miss Oswald is so well informed 
a lady that we dread to think of the fate which would await 
us if perchance we quoted—and were sure to quote wrongly— 
Snorri Sturlason, or the Saga of Heimskringla. Mrs. Bridges is a 
circumnavigator who took two-and-a-half years on the journey she 
made, in the company of a companion called “H.’’ Commencing in 
Greece in August, 1878, she visits, among more familiar places, Leh 
in Thibet and British Columbia, returning home by the usual route. 
Kashmir, Ladakh, and Leh are described by her with considerable 
power. Mrs. Murray-Aynsley is a graver lady. Besides various 
less recondite localities, she visits the Coorg, Cochin, and Travancore, 
and with conscientious industry omits no detail of the historical and 
architectural features of what passed under her eye. Her book will 
prove a welcome guide to those who come after her, for to them the 
occasional slips anent the ancient faiths of India, with which the 
lady traveller is so fond of meddling, will not prove a drawback, 
though the lack of an index and a clue map will be regarded as more 
serious omissions. 

Those who made Mrs. Scott-Stevenson’s acquaintance in Asia 
Minor and Cyprus will be glad to renew it in the Mediterranean, 
among the Isles of Greece, in Palestine, the Adriatic, down the 
Danube, and along the Black Sea, and through the Straits to 
Smyrna, which in a rough way comprise her Sunny Lands. She 
is accompanied by quite a family party, and is a close rival to 
Lady Brassey and Mrs. Gill, in her fond and frequent references to 
the gentleman who has the happiness of being her husband, and to 
whom the book is dedicated in lines which ought to make him proud 
of the woman who is his wife. The volume is gossipy but 
instructive, always informatory, sometimes learned at second hand, 
and never prosy. The ground the party runs over is of course not 
new; but everything is new when a fresh mind is brought to bear 
on it, without reference to what other people have said. It would, 
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indeed, be difficult for such classic fields to be made the theme of 
a stupid book, and Mrs. Scott-Stevenson is the last person whom we 
could suspect of such an iniquity. At all events she has not been 
guilty of it in the present instance, despite her illogical enthusiasm 
for the Turk. 

We have left four male tourists to bear the brunt of our wrath. 
Mr. Crow has lived too late to gain fame by his agreeable little 
book, describing the treaty ports of Japan, and the road from Ozaka 
by Lake Biwa to Nikko, which in company with a companion he 
traversed on foot, and the ascent of Fuji-San, for Nippon is no longer 
a closed country. However, he has done as well as a mere tourist, 
without any speciality, who is ignorant of Japanese, knowing nothing 
about plants or stones, or dolicephalic skulls, or kjékkenméddings, 
can be expected todo. But as he has not thought fit to spare his 
reader’s time by adding an index to his book, we do not feel called 
on to search out the good which may lie perdu in its pages. Mr. 
Brocklehurst is the author of a more grandiose volume. He resided 
seven months in the city of Mexico, made some excursions in the 
neighbourhood, ascended Popocatapetl, mingled a good deal in the 
best Mexican society, and paid an intelligent attention tothe history 
and archeology of the country. His water-colour sketches show 
him to be no mean artist, though in the glaring chromolithographs 
with which the book is so profusely illustrated they look a little 
pasty, and his whole volume shows him to be a good-natured man, 
anxious to be pleased, full of dietetic prejudices, and with an overween- 
ing admiration for Mexico and the Mexicans. We cannot share it. 
On the contrary, after twice visiting that country—once while an 
Empire and once while a Republic (it was hard to know the differ- 
ence)—the reviewer is inclined to echo the remark of the Envoy who 
told the Secretary of State that if he owned Mexico and Gehenna he 
would let the former and live in the latter. But those who know 
nothing of the Tierra Templada will find much useful information in 
Mr. Brocklehurst’s unindexed volume, which his many antiquarian 
and scenic illustrations serve toamplify. Mr. Wilkinson’s book is, we 
regret to say, the worst of the mountain which has melted before us. 
It describes in the baldest form the objects seen in the cruise of the 
co-operative yacht Ceylon, is poorly illustrated, and generally so indif- 
ferent that the lack of an index is a matter of very little importance. 
The writer seems to have slender qualifications for the task he has 
undertaken, and to have ruined what literary ability he might have 
possessed by an eager effort to imitate Mark Twain and other 
humorists of that ilk. The book contains some useful memo- 
randa, though, take it as a whole, the verdict which must 
be applied to it is that which Humboldt passed on Bayard 
Taylor, “There never was a man who travelled so far to see 80 
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little.” Messrs. Cowan and Johnston have also drunk deeply of 
the well of American humour, and are not on that account any 
better reading. They are residents at Mogador, on the coast of 
Morocco, visited the southern capital, sported on Shiadma, travelled 
in the vicinity of Agadir Bay, and cruised round the harbour on 
the shores of which they live. The “Lotus Leaves,” in which 
they tell their experiences, is a very pleasant book, worthy of a 
better frontispiece and of the index which it lacks. “Italian 
Byways” may be regarded as chips from Mr. Addington Symonds’ 
workshop, and is interesting mainly on that account. Itconsists for 
the most part of magazine reprints, and is somewhat slight in 
texture, though full of acute observation redolent of the mannerism 
with which the readers of the Renaissance historian must be well 
acquainted. Some of the “byways” are historical; others, like 
Pompeii and Ischia, are akin to highways, but all are agreeably 
penned, in the least offensive style of the “culture” school, who 
regard “ Wien” and “ Firenza,” as the Sibboleth and Shibboleth 
which distinguish them from the vulgar world so lost to a sense of 
the fitness of things as to consider Vienna and Florence good enough 
names for the pages of an English book. 

“Le Monde est un livre dont celui qui n’a pas voyagé n’a lu 
que la premiére page ;” and now we have finished the pages which 
thirsty travellers have been reading. Is there any likelihood of the 
race becoming extinct? The world is so rapidly getting geologized 
and botanized, latituded and longituded, that soon there will be 
nothing more to discover! This is a needless fear. The great 
discoveries are doubtless at an end, but with much of South 
America still unknown, with Northern and Central Asia still toa 
great extent a land of myth, with New Guinea and Borneo yet 
waiting for the explorer, and even Morocco, within four days of 
England, so little ransacked that the greater portion of the region 
adjacent to the Atlas has never been described by any one since the 
days of Leo Africanus, while even the coast-line is so vague that the 
Spaniards have failed to find the port ceded them twenty years 
ago, we are not likely to lack for lands to survey. Then the old 
tracts become so speedily changed that in a few years they must be 
redescribed, since cities soon occupy the “ uninhabited downs,” where 
the map-makers were wont to place “elephants instead of towns.” 
Moreover, the geographer will by-and-by demand minuteness where 
at present a rough reconnaissance is considered sufficient, so that in 
countries supposed to be perfectly known the next generation may 
discover, as Sir Walter Raleigh wrote, that “there are stranger 
things to be seen on the Wold than between London and Staines.” 

Rosert Brown. 
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I nave recently returned from a tour of investigation in the 
north-west of Ireland, and especially along the coast districts of 
Donegal and Mayo, undertaken with the object of obtaining 
personal knowledge, and forming an individual judgment, of the 
actual state of things among a population whose distress has been 
described in language which has been denounced as that of senti- 
mental exaggeration, but whose reported sufferings have been speedily 
consigned to convenient oblivion and social neglect. Before com- 
mencing my journey through Donegal and Mayo, I had, in the 
course of a previous visit to Ireland in the early part of the year, 
had personal conferences with many of those persons who, officially 
and unofficially, are concerned with Irish affairs, and had learned 
their views of the existing state of the population, and studied the 
various remedies which are in progressive action or in contemplation 
for the improvement of the people. Nevertheless, it would not, at 
present at least, have been incumbent on me to add anything to 
the mass of existing literature on Irish subjects, but for one or two 
incidents which have occurred since my return. First among these 
is perhaps the experience which I have had of the remarkable 
indifference—not to say aversion—which English society shows to 
any mention of the existence of despairing destitution on a great 
scale among a considerable part of an honest, sober, and in- 
dustrious population, who ask only to be allowed to cultivate the 
soil of their forefathers, and to earn by hard labour the means of 
existence. In this short tour I have found 14,000 people in Co. 
Donegal alone whose land has been sown with seed-potatoes given 
by charity, and who were maintaining life on doles of a pennyworth 
of Indian meal a day, given by bishops and priests, with alms 
largely derived from American liberality; and after seeing these 
things I have read in an official report of the Poor Law In- 
spectors that there is “no exceptional distress; nothing beyond 
what the poor law is capable of meeting.” I have seen thousands of 
acres of grass land reverting to a state of nature from want of culti- 
vation, land which once supported hundreds of families. And on 
the very outskirts of these lands, on bog and moor and the poorest 
soil, heavily encumbered with masses of stone, there are thousands 
of people reduced to starvation and kept alive by eleemosynary aid. 

These are in many cases the very people who, being first evicted from 
once fertile lands, have since been ground to dust by the pressure of 
harsh laws, by the failure of trades on which they partly depended, 
by oft-recurring famine, and by the exactions of landlords who have 
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extracted from them, by continual raising of rents, every halfpenny 
of the increased value which their labour, their cheerfully endured 
hardships, their self-denial, and their love of country have enabled 
them to confer on the ungrateful and stony deserts into which they 
have been driven. With this picture fresh in my mind, and having 
in my eye the condition of these people and the enormous areas 
of uncultivated land in Ireland, I have come in contact with 
philanthropists who still look upon emigration as the only remedy 
for the evils of a country whose population is already reduced 
to the lowest state of depletion. I find English money thrown 
upon the ocean and lavished in enormous sums upon the expor- 
tation of the people; and I find in your columns one of the most 
thoughtful and benevolent of English Liberals welcoming that 
expenditure of money, claiming for it the acclamation of the 
English people, urging the expenditure of still larger sums, and 
looking forward with patriotic satisfaction to the continued pro- 
motion of what he picturesquely calls ‘“‘the new Exodus.” For 
my part, after having seen the actual state of the population, 
and after having examined with some minuteness the economic 
condition and prospects of the land, I cannot think that in a 
country where four millions of acres of reclaimable land are calling 
out pitifully for labour; where thousands of families of agricultural 
habits and of laborious instincts are pleading for work and hunger- 
ing for the tenancy of deserted farms; where labour is becoming 
scarce ; where the population’ is deteriorating in quality by the 
continual exportation of its strongest and most promising elements ; 
that in such a country and under such circumstances, Englishmen 
should readily resign themselves to accept the continued banishment 
of the flower of the population to a foreign soil, as the best or the 
only means of meeting this great national difficulty, Finally, I am 
induced to write now because (among other reasons) since I returned 
to London, and the nature of my visits to Ireland this year has been 
spoken of, I have repeatedly been asked: “‘ What have you, a London 
doctor, with plenty of other work on your hands, to do with the 
affairs of Ireland?” The answer that most readily rises to one’s 
lips, with the impressions of the visit fresh in the mind, is, that after 
all, this is but a paraphrase of that oldest of questions in the oldest 
of books, “ Art thou thy brother’s keeper?” The inference from 
such an answer would perhaps be too hard and too unjust, but it is 
certain that the mind of the prosperous, contented Englishman, 
accustomed to the orderly progress of laws which protect and do not 
crush agricultural industry, and of a sequence of events and a power 
of opinion in English agricultural districts which make the landlord 
the friend, the protector, and sympathetic employer of the laborious 
sons of the soil, cannot conceive of the widely different state of 
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things which has long been, and is still, the rule and not the exception 
in a large part of Ireland. I feel sure that if, at the present moment, 
any considerable proportion of those who legislate, or of those who 
by their political action, and in the exercise of their electoral duties, 
influence legislators, would visit these districts of Ireland, and see 
things for ;themselves with their own eyes, it would be impossible 
that the state of things which now exists could much longer continue, 
or that the remedy of expatriation of a large mass of the population 
of Ireland could suggest itself as a really wise, just, or promising 
expedient for restoring moderate prosperity to Ireland, and removing 
the deep-seated sources of discontent, disaffection, and outrage, of 
which we hear so much of the results and so little of the causes. I 


wish to say what I have seen, and to move others to go and see for 
themselves. 


Let me first describe, as briefly as possible, some of the visible 
conditions of the peasantry who have been driven out in the course 
of years from the fertile lands of their country, and who are settled 
on its stoniest and most ungrateful sections, and bidden to make 
the desert fruitful without ever enjoying its fruits. I am not speak- 
ing now merely of the “lean” lands unto which the “ mere Irish” 
were driven by the earlier settlements, when the “ fat” lands were 
deliberately handed over to the English and Scotch colonists and 
landowners, but of the more recent evictions of this century, and 
of the palpable and existing results of the acts of the landlords 
of our time. These people are suffering from acts of misrule 
and tyranny which have indeed extended over three hundred years, 
but of which the most tragic manifestations may now be seen as 
a direct result of the state of the law relating to landed property 
in Ireland during the last sixty years; more particularly the 
Encumbered Estates Act and the short Acts for facilitating evictions 
passed during this present century. Let me add in what I have to 
say as to the lands and relative agricultural uses and prospects, that 
I have been assisted by the services of an agricultural expert, whom 
I retained throughout my journey for the purpose of making my 
observations in this respect more technically accurate than they 
otherwise could have been. 

‘The exodus,” which it is one of the aims of modern statesman- 
ship to promote, is mainly favoured from what are called the “‘con- 
gested districts” of Ireland, and it is these districts which we are 
called upon to treat in any scheme which aims at removing the 
causes of disaffection and agitation. The immediate connection 
between so-called congestion and disaffection cannot be doubted by 
any one who is acquainted with the economic conditions prevailing in 
those places which have been the scene of agrarian outrages, in 
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which the worst passions of an oppressed population have been 
excited so lamentably to manifest themselves. Mayo, Connemara, 
Carraroe, Belmullet, Swinford, Foxford, have all alike been seats 
of congestion, distress, and political agitation. But to talk of con- 
gestion gives but little idea to those who have not examined in the 
districts the state of things to which the term is applied. I will try, 
therefore, briefly to sketch a typical district of the kind, of which 
much has been heard, and which deserves especial attention on account 
of the desperate condition of its population, their orderly, industrious, 
and virtuous lives, and the patient endurance of their unparalleled 
suffering and hardships. 

In the parish of Tullaghobegly, East and West, including Gwee- 
dore and Meenacladdy (Co. Donegal), there are 68,550 acres of land, 
most of which is reclaimed and unreclaimed moorland and waste and 
boggy upland; there is a population of 1,777 families, numbering 
9,636 persons, and the annual valuation is £4,000. In this parish 
alone there are 20,000 acres of waste land, about one-half of 
which could be fairly considered as available for settlement. Five 
congested townlands of this district, including 4,895 acres, have an 
annual valuation of only £466, and support a population of 333 
families. This valuation includes the houses which the tenants them- 
selves have put up. In this parish the peasantry have literally 
reclaimed from the moor every acre of existing arable land they 
occupy: they have put up every fence, made every drain, and built 
their own cottages. They have been deprived of nearly the whole of 
the mountain pasture which was from time immemorial the support of 
their scanty herds. The ordinary course has been to plant a peasant 
and his family on from five to ten acres of reclaimable moor. This 
land, of which the Griffith’s valuation is from one penny to three 
pence per acre, and which would be over-valued at any rent that 
could be named, is let at first at a prairie rent; some landlords 
requiring, however, from £1 to £1 10s. entrance fine. Digging out 
the sods wherewith to construct a hut for himself and his family, or 
rearing a cabin of stones and thatch, the peasant proceeds to the work 
of reclamation. The process of reclamation practised by a Donegal 
cottier is simple. A portion of the bog is fenced in and roughly 
drained; then it is “ pared and burnt,” that is to say, the top sods of 
peat and heather are cut away and dried, formed into heaps and 
reduced to ashes; a dressing of gravel or lime from the sub-soil, and 
sea-weeds from the shore is worked in along with the ashes from the 
burning, and a crop of potatoes or cabbages is sown. The ashes and 
sea-weeds are rich in compounds of potash, and the sub-soil gravel 
helps to consolidate the new bog mould, and in this way a fair crop 
is obtained. Year by year the work proceeds, new ground being 
broken in, until the bulk of the holding is brought into cultivation. 
Thus at the end of from five to seven years, land not worth sixpence 
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an acre has grown into a modest holding of mixed arable, capable of 
supporting in primitive fashion a family content with bare sub- 
sistence. The attached privilege cf pasture on the mountain has 
yielded perhaps some surplus of saving. At this juncture it has 
been an ordinary practice for the landlord coldly to appraise 
the value which the peasant’s labour has given to the holding 
and to appropriate it to himself. These “shilling cuts” have 
been screwed up to annual rents varying from £2 to £10, according 
to the industry of the tenant, the strength of his family, and the 
success of his labours. ‘Sure, your honour, you might as well be 
cutting my head off altogether,” pleaded one tenant to a Donegal 
landlord, who was putting on the screw. ‘No, my man,” was the 
grim reply, “I won't be cutting your head off, but I'll shave you as 
close as I can.” Another eminent landlord, a county member, 
passing one of his tenants who had laboriously reclaimed two acres 
of bog, and was gathering in a crop of oats, saluted him with, 
“Well, Pat, you are getting on.” ‘Yes, your honour, I think I 
shall be making money this year.” “Oh, do you? then I’ll be 
putting on £2 an acre for the rent,” and the rent of £4 was added 
accordingly. These stories are historical, and it should be added 
that this gentleman was an active member in 1858 of a Committee 
of the House of Commons on the causes of destitution in Gweedore. 
The force of irony could hardly go farther. Lower down, in Glen- 
columbkill, in the same county, it is gravely narrated that from 
time to time the bailiff of a large estate there used to repair to th 
top of Slieve League with the rent-roll, and from that eminence, 
from which he could survey with ease and note with comprehensive 
eye the green spots which indicated the advance of reclamation, he 
would make such additions to the rent as would confiscate for th« 
landlord the increasing value given to the land by the labour of the 
unfortunate cottiers. The great confiscation of the mountain lands. 
on which the peasants relied for feeding their cattle, took place in 
Donegal between 1850 and 1859, and followed closely on a consider- 
able increase of the rents for the poor plots of arable which were left 
to them ; the two kinds of confiscation have combined to depress th: 
tenants into the almost hopeless poverty in which they are now steeped. 
The difficulties of the cottiers near the sea-coast have been height- 
ened by the failure of the kelp trade, owing to the improvement: 
in the manufacture of iodine and dye, and around Letterkenny they 
have suffered from the failure of the flax crops and the lessened 
value of flax. The general failure of the potato crop during the las\ 
five years in Donegal has completed the measure of the cup o! 
bitterness which this industrious and manly population has been 
made to drink. Their ruin was consummated this year in many 
instances by the severe gale, which, in October last, swept away 
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homesteads and standing crops, and carried off the little stores of 
oats and hay that were gathered for the subsistence of the family 
and the cattle during the winter. The operation of harsh laws, the 
exercise of landlords’ rights without regard for tenants’ suffering, 
and the calamities of lost harvests and fierce storms, have resulted 
in prolonging for five years a condition of famine, during which all 
available property has been parted with, credit has been suspended, 
and the peasants reduced to a state of penury, which in the absence 
of a wholesome labour-employing middle-class, it is quite impossible 
to relieve without resorting to extraordinary means. It is evident 
that the cause of the distress in the congested districts is as much 
a labour question as a land question. The last census shows the 
existence of 226,453 persons, whose holdings do not exceed 15 acres 
each of poor land; upwards of 78,000 whose holdings do not exceed 
5 acres, and 16,879 whose holdings do not exceed one acre. It is 
well known that the tenants of these small holdings cannot possibly 
live upon the proceeds of the land, and they largely rely on their 
earnings as migratory labourers to Scotland and England and to the 
more prosperous parts of Ireland. It is needless here to recapitulate 
the causes, including commercial depression and agricultural distress 
in England and Scotland, which have of late years deprived these 
people of this source of their income, many labourers having had 
even to borrow money to carry them back to Ireland. If, however, 
the fee-simple of their present holdings was given to these poor 
cottiers, it is certain that this would do no more than afford tem- 
porary relief, and would in no way solve the existing problem of 
their constantly recurring distress. The land on which they are 
settled, or on which they have squatted, is too poor, the holdings too 
small, the “‘ farmers” too bare of capital, for it to be possible under 
even favourable circumstances that a decent living could be earned 
for the family. 

We know now what the favourite official and charitable remedies 
have been: emigration or the workhouse. Nothing need be said at 
present of the workhouse test and its application to these peculiarly 
cireumstanced districts except to remark that the “abolition of 
out-door relief”? should carry with it the “organization of charity ” 
as an essential corollary. 

Emigration is to agricultural congestion what depletion or 
venesection is to congestion in the human body. If it were indeed 
the only remedy, it must at least be admitted to be a desperate 
resource, and one which must weaken the patient in proportion to 
the extent and proficiency with which it is employed. During the 
period of five months from August, 1845, to January, 1846, The Times 
published a series of remarkable letters on the condition of the people 
of Ireland by Mr. T. Campbell Foster. This was the period imme- 
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diately preceding the disastrous famine of which the ineffaceable 
traces are still to be seen over the whole surface of the country. At 
that time Ireland’s distress, its social disorganization, and the im- 
pending calamity threw a shadow of disquietude over the whole 
nation and disturbed its peace and welfare even more than at the 
present time. History repeats itself. The state of things which 
he describes in the Glenties Union, in Dunnfanaghy and in the 
County Mayo, resembles strikingly that which I have recently 
witnessed. Then too the cry of emigration was raised, and 
it was put forward as the remedy which would be most human 
and which would pay best. That intelligent observer was struck, 
as I have been, following now nearly forty years afterwards in 
his footsteps, with the futility of the proposed remedy, and the 
prophetic words in which he deprecated it have been so amply 
verified that I shall allow myself to quote some of them. He says 
of emigration :— - 

‘Tt is an unwise remedy, for the evidence is conclusive that it deteriorates 
the population by sending from it the most industrious and enterprising—in 
fact the very men that the country requires to improve it. Is it not,” he says, 
‘‘a disgrace to any government, to statesmen, that they continue to permit 
millions of acres of reclaimable land to be out of cultivation, while they 
squander the resources of the empire and encourage the active charity of 
benevolent persons to remove from our shores shipload after shipload of emi- 


grants who are forced to emigrate in order to ayoid the alternative of starving 
or idleness ?”” 


When these thoughtful words were written the population of Ireland 
counted nearly nine millions of souls; it has been reduced by emigra- 
tion and by famine to five millions. The emigrants from Ireland 
since the year 1851 number three millions, but as Foster prophesied, 
emigration has failed to remedy the disease. ‘ Emigration,” said 
the late Lord Derby, “is no cure for the ills of Ireland.” It might 
be wished that modern statesmen would refer to the prophetic words 
of their predecessors before committing themselves to an exclusive 
policy of emigration and would turn their attention to another 
remedy, that of migration, which during the present century has been 
ably advocated again and again in Parliament, and on which many 
Select Committees have reported favourably; a remedy which 
would not only cure distress by developing the resources of the 
country, but in a great measure banish disaffection and encourage 
loyalty by rooting the people in instead of owt of the soil. It 
has been advoeated ever since 1819, when a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed, under the presidency of 
Sir John Newport, to inquire into the condition of the labouring 
poor in Ireland. They reported that 2,000,000 acres of bog-land 
were capable of reclamation, and that one-half of the 1,500,000 
Trish acres of unclaimed mountain land was suitable for agriculture, 
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and the remainder for much improved pasture, for rearing or dairy 
purposes, and the entire evidently suitable for planting, much of the 
worst of it being old forest land.’ Since that time Mr. Nimmo, Mr. 
Grattan, Mr. Spring Rice, and Mr. Sharman Crawford, have sup- 
ported Parliamentary schemes for the reclamation of the waste 


lands of Ireland. In 1845 Lord Stanley said— 


“Tt is not space that is wanted in Ireland. I am not prepared to say that 
the country is over-populated. There are in Ireland tracts of waste land which 
might be brought into cultivation, and many other tracts which, though now 
in cultivation, might be made more productive under improved management 
and by further expenditure of capital.” 


Mr. Bright, speaking in the House of Commons in 1849, said— 


**It does not appear to me that there is much wisdom in the project of 
emigration. I have endeavoured to ascertain what is the relation of the popu- 
lation to the land in Ireland, and this is what I find. In speaking of the 
Cliefden Union, the Inspectors state, ‘In conclusion, we beg to offer our 
matured opinion that the resources of the union would, if made available, be 
amply sufficient for the independent support of its population.’ Mr. Hamilton, 
who was examined before the committee of which I was a member, said, 
speaking of the unions of Donegal and Glenties, ‘ There is no over-population, 
if those unions according to their capabilities were cultivated, as the average of 
English counties, with some skill and capital.’ And Mr. Twistleton said, ‘I 
did not speak of a redundant population in reference to land, only to capital. 
The land of Ireland could maintain double its present population.’ Then, if 
that be the case, I am not quite certain that we should be wise in raising sums 
of money to enable the people to emigrate. The cost of transporting a family 
to Australia, or even to Canada, is considerable ; and the question is whether, 
with the means which it would require to convey them to a distant shore, they 
might not be more profitably employed at home.” ? 


Since Lord Stanley spoke the population of Ireland has been reduced 
by three-cighths, so that what then was a state which could not be 
properly described as redundant, may now be spoken of as a state of 
absolute deficiency. The very union to which Mr. Bright refers, 
that of Cliefden, is the union from which emigration is now being 
promoted at an enormous cost. The unions of Donegal and Glenties, 
of which a description has just been given, are those which have 
fallen back, and surely it cannot be contended that the remedy, of 
which eminent statesmen and commission after commission have 
spoken with so much fervour, is one that ought now to be left entirely 
out of sight. To come to more recent evidence, let me refer to “ the 
suggestions on the state of Ireland,” given before the Richmond 
Commission by Professor Baldwin, the latest but perhaps the best 
informed, as he is certainly the most fervid and convinced advocate 
of migration as a means of dealing with Irish difficulties. 
Emigration, carried to an extent which was thought by the Times 


(1) Vide Report of Select Committee (H. C.) upon the Condition of the Poor in 
Treland, p. 98. 1819. 


(2) Collected Speeches of Mr. Bright, popular ecit:or, pp. 172-3. 
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correspondent in 1846 to be “‘ preposterous’’ to consider or look 
forward to, has been tried, and yet the people in the unions of 
Glenties and Cliefden are perhaps in a worse condition than ever. 
The wholesale evictions which followed the famine cleared enormous 
tracts of land then in cultivation. Those who were not destroyed by 
famine, or who did not emigrate to America, there to lay the foun- 
dations of that great Irish-American agitation of which we are now 
feeling the disastrous consequences, were driven out into the desert 
lands on the outskirts of the farms they once occupied. They were 
allowed to settle on bogs and barren lands to pick up there a bare 
subsistence, and to multiply under circumstances of such hardship 
and privation as could not fail to breed disaffection and discontent. 
Why not, then, let us ask now once more at the end of forty years, 
after this vast experiment of emigration has been carried on on so 
gigantic a scale, and has failed to prove efficacious—why not take 
measures to give the people more land? There is land enough in 
Ireland asking for labour, and we have only to take effective and 
liberal means to bring the labour to the land. Detailed particulars 
are before me of large tracts of these lands in Mayo, Connemara, 
Donegal, and other counties of Ireland, and notes of those which I 
have examined. Professor Baldwin, in his evidence, testifies to the 
existence of 4,000,000 of acres of improvable, semi-waste land in 
Ireland, of an average value at present of not more than 10s. an acre. 
These lands consist of two kinds. A large proportion have once been 
tilled. These are lands from which tenants have been cleared, or which 
fell into the landlords’ hands during the famine. The experiment has 
been tried of converting them into permanent pasture; they are, 
however, too poor to remain permanently under grass; unless tilled 
from time to time they fall back into a state of nature, and become 
overgrown, as I have frequently seen, with rushes, with coarse sour 
grass, gorse, and heather. Such land if taken up again into small 
farm-holdings of from 15 to 30 acres would quickly come into profit- 
able cultivation, and would afford a satisfactory livelihood to the 
families planted on them. If we make the most ample deductions 
from Professor Baldwin’s calculations, and propose to deal only with 
500,000 acres of this land, it is evident that they afford the means 
of settling on this area alone 25,000 families with small farms of 20 
acres each. 

The scheme of settlement involves of necessity the creation of a 
machinery for the purpose : it assumes the willingness of the Govern- 
ment to make large advances of public money at a low rate of interest, 
and the provision of legislative facilities for acquiring such land 
either by voluntary purchase from owners willing to sell, of whom I 
believe there is no lack, or by the employment of such legislative 
provisions as are now applied for the compulsory purchase of land 
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for other public objects. The first bugbear which is always raised when 
any such project is presented is that of finance—the danger of 
allowing the State to embark in a pseudo-commercial enterprise and 
the large amount of capital which would be required. But on closer 
consideration it would hardly appear that objections on either score 
should prevail against the overpowering reasons of policy and 
humanity which seem to demand the experiment. It is obvious that 
if the land were purchased at an equitable rate, it would itself afford 
a very solid security for the expenditure incurred in the purchase. 
The tenants would speedily by their labour add to the value of the 
land on which they were placed, and so increase the margin of 
security. Their capital is their labour ; it is a capital which too often 
has been systematically confiscated by the landlords, who have 
habitually raised the rent in proportion as the tenant increased the 
value of his holding. That would not be a course which the Govern- 
ment or any body to whom they intrusted the carrying out of a 
migration scheme would adopt. Their object, on the contrary, would 
be to secure to the tenant the value resulting from his labour, and 
by a suitably devised system to enable him to acquire the freehold of 
the land on which he was planted. The Government has shown 
itself willing to sacrifice enormous sums of money to ship off the 
Irish peasantry for the good of the country. Far less financial 
sacrifice would be needed to plant them on the reclaimable lands and 
put them in a position to develop the resources and add to the 
wealth of the kingdom. If loans were made at a low annual rate 
of interest, migration companies would quickly be in a position, 
after purchasing suitable lands, to place upon them (under judi- 
cious supervision with a paternal regard for their welfare) families 
capable of draining, fencing, and carrying out all the prelimi- 
nary agricultural operations necessary for the formation of small 
farms. Loans would be made upon the buildings and improve- 
ments as they progressed. The money paid for wages, added to 
the interest on the purchase of the lands, would form together an 
annual rent so arranged that in the course of thirty-five years, 
or a longer term, as might be necessary, the families so placed 
upon the land would at the end of the term become its proprietors. 
It would be necessary to arrange that these loans should be made by 
a simpler machinery than that provided by the last Land Act. The 
loan clauses of the Land Act have been, owing to the legal techni- 
calities and expenses involved, practically a failure. 

As to the success of reclamation experiments, there is already much 
highly encouraging experience. The whole operation should, however, 
be divided into two classes: the first kind of experiments, that of 
which up to the present time I have been speaking, is the bring- 
ing into cultivation land of reasonably good quality, which has to 
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a very large extent already shown itself capable of yielding good 
crops under tillage, and which could be brought once more into tillage 
without great preliminary expense; and it is for this kind of land 
that I am advocating the adoption of a great scheme of migration and 
plantation—in the old sense of the word, plantation of people. 

It would be idle in this paper to enter into the details of manage- 
ment, but as to cost and probable expenditure of public money, the 
most exaggerated estimates have from time to time been put forward 
by opponents of the scheme. I would point out first that a large 
expenditure of public money, even if the whole capital were not 
returned, would be truly economical. It would be idle to attempt 
to sum up the enormous sums which have been expended, and which 
are likely still to be called for, in the unproductive work of the relief 
of distress, arising from the etiological conditions which it is neces- 
sary to remove; of the millions spent in the relief of famine; the 
£12,000,000 spent in the great famine year ; the £2,000,000 bestowed 
in charity in 1880 ; the large sums which are still being called for the 
like purpose, and for which future calls may be expected, unless the 
causes of distress and impoverishment are removed. The scheme 
of assisting the ‘“‘ New Exodus” of 25,000 families involves an 
unproductive expenditure of £1,000,000 sterling. This money is 
literally thrown across the sea, and forms an absolute deduction from 
the wealth and resources of the kingdom. It is not only in itself 
unproductive expenditure, but it is an expenditure which effectually 
aims at removing from the population a great body of persons who 
by wiser policy and under happier circumstances would be producers 
of wealth, and every stroke of whose labour would add to the re- 
sources of the kingdom. If a much larger sum, £4,000,000 or 
£5,000,000, were devoted to investment in reclamation, and the 
promotion of the transplantation of labour to lands which may be 
made productive within the limits of Ireland, it is obvious that only 
a small proportion of the money so devoted could even under the 
least favourable circumstances be lost, and it is more than probable 
that no loss whatever would accrue to the national exchequer, while 
the advantages of retaining this reproductive wealth within the 
precincts of the kingdom speak for themselves. 

There is, however, another class of lands which need to be dealt 
with otherwise than by the formation of any such machinery as have 
been referred to here, and by another class of operations. Through- 
out Donegal especially, and also in many parts of Mayo, there are 
large tracts of mountain and moorland adjoining existing occupied 
districts, and contiguous to the small holdings already reclaimed by 
the labour of the tenants. Many of these tracts could best be dealt 
with by encouraging the existing tenants to extend their reclamation, 
and gradually to bring into cultivation the adjoining moorland. 
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They are well experienced in this operation, hitherto conducted 
under circumstances of peculiar difficulty, unaided by capital, unen- 
couraged and undirected by superior intelligence, and without the 
promise of permanent advantage to themselves from the increased 
value which their labour may give to the land. In my opinion, 
what is necessary in this case is, that the legislative provision 
for loans to such tenants should be greatly enlarged—that in grant- 
ing loans to such small tenants there should be taken into account 
as security, not only the annual rental of their holdings, but also the 
value of their tenant-right and the value of their improvements as 
secured to them by the Land Act and by the old Ulster custom. 

The present limit below which no loan is made is an annual rent 
of £10, which is held as affording security for loans of £50. It will, 
however, be found that in the districts of which I speak the majority 
of the holdings are below £5. The tenant-right has, however, a 
value far beyond that of the annual rent, and this because the tenant 
has expended years of labour, and of capital created by labour, upon 
the reclamation of his land—the ditching and draining of it and the 
erection of the homestead. The existing value of his improvements 
and his annual rent would form an ample security for advance, 
especially when such advance is made only in instalments and with 
due regard to the increased value given to the new ground by the 
labour bestowed upon it from year to year. The present machinery 
would need to be modified and decentralised, and, after taking the 
opinions of many persons in various parts of the country, I would 
indicate the local police as being at present, and until some better 
organization is devised, the most effective and cheapest agents for 
collecting the instalments. They have already the duty of investi- 
gating the agricultural statistics of every district ; they know the 
nature of the holdings, the amount of stock of every tenant, and the 
kind of crops, and for a very small addition to their present pay they 
would be able to undertake this duty of collecting the instalments 
due upon advances made for the purposes of reclamation. 

Of the present desire of the people to push on the work of recla- 
mation, sufficient evidence may be found in the increased activity 
which has already been stimulated by the improved conditions of 
tenure afforded by the Land Act. In many districts I was assured 
that more reclamation had been attempted and successfully begun by 
individual peasant-holders on the moorlands and bogs during the 
last two years than in the previous twenty years ; and this notwith- 
standing the poverty of the people and their want of capital; and 
notwithstanding the serious check inflicted upon these operations 
by the judicial decision in the case of Adams v. Dunseath. What 
is urgently required is the means of supplying these industrious and 
laborious workers with the modest means which the State could 
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readily furnish for carrying out the work, and to which they would 
bring eager hearts and willing hands. Of the remarkable success 
with which it can be carried out under such circumstances, I have 
before me the most striking evidence in the cases of individual small 
farmers whose success in reclamation I investigated with the aid of 
the Bishop of Raphoe. I regret that it is impossible to insert the 
figures here, but they are at the disposal of any one willing still 
further to investigate the subject. Repeated proof will be found in 
the letters of Mr. Mitchell Henry, and in the evidence of Professor 
Baldwin before the Richmond Commission, and in the little book 
which he has since published. 

In conclusion, let me say I am not disposed to deny the value of 
well-considered means of assisting the emigration in families of those 
who desire and who most need emigrating, but I claim for that part of 
the people of Ireland who have settled on its desert moors, cribbed, 
cabined, and confined on narrow strips of land delusively called 
“farms,” which they have shown themselves capable of reclaiming 
from waste, an opportunity of extending over the vast tracts of 
improvable land throughout the country the operations which, under 
circumstances of inconceivable hardship, they have successfully 
applied to very small holdings. Let others preach the “New 
Iixodus.” After seeing the waste lands adjacent to the congested 
districts I advocate the gospel of migration, and rank myself with 
those who claim that the people who have for forty years been 
driven out into the desert should be replaced on the lands which 
their labour would make to flow with milk and honey. 

Ernest Hart. 
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Pusiic affairs in India at present are somewhat entangled. ‘ Never 
before ”—according to a remark attributed by recent letters from 
Simla to a prominent member of the Indian Government—“ were 
six men in such a mess;”’ the six men referred to constituting the 
Viceroy’s Council. They cannot pass the Criminal Jurisdiction Bill 
on account of the Europeans, and they cannot withdraw it on account 
of the natives. The self-government policy itself shares the discredit 
of the people who have originated it, and the vast majority even of 
the officials who serve the Government openly scoff at its embarrass- 
ments. The whole situation may fairly claim attention from the 
people of the State of which India is a dependency, and I venture 
to ask a hearing for some remarks of my own on the subject, by 
reason of having watched Indian affairs very closely for the last ten 
years, as editor of the Pioneer, the paper generally regarded in 
India as its leading journal. 

Bad as the present complication is, no doubt, we may consider it 
in connection with some broad facts of Indian politics which are 
satisfactory enough. Most Englishmen now recognise that our 
great mission in the East is to encourage the political growth of 
India, so that at some time in the future, though perhaps the remote 
future, the country may be as free from irksome control as the 
Australian colonies are at this moment. This result need not 
involve any ultimate separation between the two partners in the 
great Eurasian union. Certainly as long as the British people in all 
their sub-national manifestations, and in all parts of the world, remain 
content—or, if I may colour the phrase with an opinion, remain wise 
enough—to focus their nationality in the person of their common 
sovereign, it is unnecessary to assume that the largest conceivable 
development of political freedom in India need ever break the tie of 
common loyalty. One could more easily imagine the adoption of a 
Brazilian precedent, and the transfer of the British monarchy to Asia, 
than the deliberate desire of a locally enfranchised India, educated 
in the art of self-government under the British Crown, desiring in 
the end to break its allegiance to the only institution which could 
keep the whole country united as one great empire. Indian loyalty 
to the British Crown may be the subject sometimes of incredulity on 
the part of Englishmen in India, but I feel confident in asserting that 
most Indians are friends, on the whole, of the existing régime even 
as it stands, and have fully adopted the sovereign of Great Britain 
as their own. The Hindus especially are loyal to the British Crown 
en masse, as they would greatly regret to exchange their present 
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allegiance for the only alternative open to the country if that were 
to fall through, namely, some sort of Mahomedan ascendancy ; and 
though some Mahomedans may cherish an arriére pensée to the 
effect that if the English were out of the country they would be 
masters, it would probably be unfair to them even to regard this 
feeling as more than a vague sentiment, the existence of which may 
perhaps render their loyalty less trustworthy than that of the Hindus, 
but at present is very fur from giving rise among them to definite 
aspirations that can be regarded asa source of political peril. 

On the basis of a state of things like this, the bitter manifestation 
of race antagonism which has suddenly broken out in India, might 
easily be made the subject of even exaggerated apprehension. Bad 
as the case is, the conflagration of feeling is not likely to develop 
beyond control. The case may be worse as regards the ill feeling 
now rampant than people in England generally suspect, and if they 
knew how bad it was they would be more frightened. But I am not 
wanting to excite alarm; I do not believe there is any reason to feel 
alarmed ; and I only seek a hearing for some considerations connected 
with the present crisis with a view of showing how, even in the 
absence of all motive for alarm, the catastrophe that has occurred 
can only be turned to good account by making it the fulerum of a 
determined effort to resist the further progress of some bad habits 
that have crept into Indian administration of late years, and have 
given rise, directly or indirectly, to a good many annoying results 
besides those which have now to be deplored. By the time we get 
down to the root of the mistake that has just been made, it wil! 
perhaps be seen that most incidents to be regretted in the record of 
Indian events for the past decade may be reduced in the same way to 
a common denominator. 

The present self-government policy has grown naturally out of 
recent measures for the more complete decentralisation of finance. 
In 1881 the Government of India issued a resolution conveying to 
local governments certain enlarged pecuniary powers and responsi- 
bilities. , It enjoined them, in the same breath, to do likewise by the 
municipalities and local bodies they controlled. It was then seen 
that measures for the invigoration of these municipalities and local 
bodies ought to be taken in order to qualify them for enhanced 
responsibilities. The now famous self-government policy then got 
slowly under weigh, and its present magnitude was only attained as 
its authors came gradually to realise its potentialities. 

Native enthusiasm readily broke into a flame as soon as it was 
perceived that Lord Ripon had thus decisively declared himself a 
champion of native interests. Anglo-Indian sentiment at large 
remained apathetic or contemptuous. Most Englishmen in India 
have but too much reason to distrust the efficiency of native zeal 
when practical business has to be done; and the subordinate official 
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class, the district officers and their assistants, as a body, may not 
unnaturally have apprehended that any serious attempt to pass over 
any of their duties to amateur native committees would certainly end 
in administrative disorder and retrogression, the blame of which 
would be apt to recoil on them. At the same time, though coldly 
received for these reasons, the new policy was not generally resisted 
in principle. Differences of opinion in connection with it related 
to the practicability or expediency of particular measures aimed 
at giving it effect; its general propriety was not contested; and 
the state papers which its promulgation evoked hardly include 
a single important document that is altogether opposed to the 
recommendations of the supreme Government. In the beginning of 
the correspondence, it is true, the Bombay Government issued a 
minute which plainly assailed the whole project ; but the authors of 
this minute soon afterwards saw reason to modify their first impres- 
sions, and had the good sense to withdraw from the attitude they 
| took up in the beginning, throwing the blame of their mistake on 
the inadequacy of the supreme Government’s first explanations of 
the new policy. In Bengal, in the North-West, in the Punjab, the 
principle of the self-government policy has been heartily accepted ; 
and the Lieutenant-Governors of those three provinces have issued 
elaborate minutes of their own, embodying codes of instruction for 
local officers, and foreshadowing the special legislation which may 
in some cases be required to give these effect. 

No one will be in danger of misunderstanding the undertaking, 
either in principle or detail who will keep in sight always of its 
main idea, which is the importation into practical every day business 
in India of the ultimate raison d’étre of our rule—the political 
elevation of the Indian people. The duty of regulating our acts by 
the light of that great purpose is one which we owe not to the Indian 
people so much as to the highest tribunal of conduct it may be given 
to us to recognise. This view of things has been so explicitly put 
forward, and so repeatedly, by the exponents of the policy of the 
present Government of India—has been reiterated, moreover, 80 
frequently by the supporters of that policy in the Indian press—that 
no one should now fall into the mistake of critisising the policy by 
reference to immediate results in local administration. The policy is 
altogether educational in its character, and does not contemplate 
improved administration as entering into its purpose. More than 
this, the Viceroy has distinctly explained that the Government of 
India is prepared to submit to a falling off in the excellence of local 
administration as a consequence of handing it over to native 
agency, wherever this may be done. ‘The public interests are to 
be guarded from severe suffering at the hands of native adminis- 
trators in two ways: first, by arrangements which will give 
the native administrative committees very easy work to do in the 
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beginning—work relating to local roads and small public build- 
ings—parochial trifles, which may not afford any dangerous scope 
for mismanagement; and secondly, by the powers reserved to 
district officers to intervene if they see public business very 
much mismanaged by the local committees, or greatly neglected. 
All objections to the measures now in contemplation, therefore, 
which turn upon the theory that districts would be better managed 
by arrangements different from those proposed are totally irrelevant ; 
and no remarks on the subject can be treated as having any 
coherence if they start by accepting the principle of the self- 
government policy, and then go on to recommend that native 
administrative committees shall remain, as heretofore, under the 
presidency or chairmanship of European district officers. Native 
members in such cases are either too timid or too little qualified to 
see their way through public business to assert themselves. The 
district officer is an administrator by profession, used to command 
and prompt decision, and strong enough by law, even when com- 
mittees are unwilling to co-operate with him, to take his own course 
whatever happens. It would be asking too much of human nature 
to require such a man to hold his own opinion in reserve when 
matters come up for settlement before the committee over which he 
presides, and efface himself in order to nurse into a flame the feeble 
spark of ability to deal with the matter in hand which might 
perhaps be detected amongst his native colleagues. It has been 
accepted by all official writers in India who have been called upon 
to take part in discussions on self-government measures, that such 
measures, to have any reality, must embody the principle expressed 
in the phrase “control from without.” For the present it is useless 
to propose that any native administrative committees shall be left 
entirely without control; but if they are controlled from within bya 
European chairman having a predominant voice in their councils, 
that is equivalent to obliterating them altogether. On such terms 
they will learn nothing, while if the self-government policy is not 
educational, it is futile and meaningless. The control, therefore, 
which present measures propose to apply is to come from without ; 
that is to say, the district officers will have all necessary powers for 
checking the action of the committees if they run into any extra- 
vagance at first, and for prompting them to pay attention to any 
business they may neglect. 

It will readily be seen now how little the self-government policy 
really has to do with the measure about which Anglo-Indian opinion 
is for the moment excited. The purpose of the Jurisdiction Bill 
is simply to confer on native magistrates, now ripening for promo- 
tion in the Civil Service by twos and threes, in various parts of the 
country, powers which may put them precisely on a level with their 
European colleagues. Hitherto they have rested under one special 
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disability—they have been debarred by the operation of an old Act 
from trying charges against European prisoners. Oddly enough, 
native magistrates within Presidency towns have been specially 
qualified to deal with such charges, and have done so accordingly for 
many years without disturbing any sentiment. And the objections 
now brought against the proposal to abolish the old restriction 
altogether are strained and most ungraciously expressed ; but at the 
same time the Government of India is greatly to blame for bringing 
on the question at all at such a time as this, and the true interests 
of the people of India will not be supported by writers in this 
country who are carried away, as Sir William Hobhouse has been 
lately, by mere radical sentiment into an unreasonable attitude of 
combative hostility to the current Anglo-Indian prejudice. 

It is a false view of native interests to suppose that these can 
be advanced, in any way worth speaking of, by pushing up indi- 
vidual natives into positions of authority in the existing bureaucratic 
administration. The two or three natives who are, er even the 
two or three dozen natives who, on the largest hypothesis, might 
be, benefited by such a policy are not the people of India. 
A really dignified policy of political philanthropy must aim at 
elevating the political status of the 250 millions; and how do we 
achieve or approximate towards that result by merely giving 
bureaucratic authority here and there to individual native aspirants 
for office? As regards the people, such a system merely means for 
the localities concerned native masters instead of European masters; 
and it is very questionable whether that, for them, will be a change 
for the better. Considering how important it was at a time like 
this to avoid the growth of bad feeling between the two races, in 
view of the great undertaking in hand as embodied in the local 
self-government policy, it is deplorable in the highest degree that 
the Viceroy should have allowed himself to be hurried into the 
mistake of tearing open old wounds and provoking passionate 
internal dissension in the country, all for the sake of remedying 
an unimportant anomaly in the midst of a political system which 
is one vast congeries of anomalies. The official answer to this 
representation of the case, probably, would be threefold: first, that 
the Government of India did not stir up the question, did not wake 
the sleeping dog at all, that its hand was forced by Sir Ashley Eden, 
who, when Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, suffered the question to 
open itself, and at his departure hurled a huge mass of papers at the 
Government of India which it was impossible for them to ignore, 
and the purport of which was irresistibly in favour of the legislation 
subsequently undertaken ; secondly, that the Maharajah Sir Jotendro 
Mohun Tagore, member of the Legislative Council, wanted to bring 
in a bill to effect exactly the same result as that aimed at by Mr. 
Ilbert’s bill a year previously, and that the Government of India 
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could only keep him quiet at the time by promising to consider the 
question fairly and fully itself; thirdly, that the authorities of the 
India office at home wished the legislation undertaken, and that the 
Government of India was bound to act in accordance with their 
wishes. These considerations, however, afford no real justification 
of the course adopted. If, as alleged, Sir Ashley Eden minuted 
strongly in favour of the measure in question before leaving India, 
so much the worse for Sir Ashley Eden’s reputation as an Indian 
statesman. It was open to the Government of India to consign his 
recommendations to the neglect which has so often been encountered 
at its hands by the recommendations of much more trustworthy 
counsellors. The Maharajah who wanted to stir the mud on his 
own account is a very amiable Hindu gentleman ; but it is ridiculous 
to consider the action of any private member of the Legislative 
Council of India as susceptible of being developed under any circum- 
stances into a serious embarrassment for a Government of India un- 
willing to accept such an impulse. Nothing would have been easier 
than to have refused his proposal the support of Government, on the 
ground that it was not considered expedient to deal with the question 
at that time; but it is almost inconceivable that the Maharajah 
would have persisted in introducing a Bill in face of a private repre- 
sentation that the Government would consider it inconvenient and 
embarrassing to the progress of the self-government policy. And 
finally, as regards the wishes of the India Office, the system of 
degrading the Government of India into a mere agency for carrying 
out India Office decrees is the curse of Indian administration at the 
present day, and any appeal made by the Viceroy to the wishes or 
orders of the India Office in a matter of this kind, would be sufficient 
in itself to condemn a policy resting on such instigation. 

The truth is, that when we come to this point we have brought 
the whole subject to its true focus. The nature of the relations which 
have been established during the last two or three Viceroyalties 
between the Government of India and the India Office at home is so 
seriously prejudicial to good government in India, and replete with 
such ominous indications in regard to the future course of events, 
that nothing connected with the administration of India at this 
moment is so important as its exhaustive discussion. 

For many years past, I venture to assert, without fear of contra- 
diction at the hands of any competent and candid authority, those 
measures taken in India which have most to be regretted have 
been forced on reluctant Governments of India by the India Office at 
home. In regard to that which has been done, and that which has 
been left undone, the great errors of Indian administration for ten 
years past have always been traceable to the action of the Secretary 
of State for the time being and his councillors—in other words, to the 
subordination of true Indian interests to those of party statesmen in 
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London ; or at best to the convictions of gentlemen at the India 
Office, who, however efficient their service in India may have been in 
their day, lose touch in the course of time with the later develop- 
ments of political thought in India, but continue ad infinitum, when 
once established on the Indian Council, to exercise the power of 
controlling and impeding the actions of the Government operating 
in presence of the emergencies to be dealt with in India itself. 

First, in regard to the influence of party statesmanship on 
Indian affairs, let us look at the successive conditions under which 
within the last ten years the Government of India has been carried 
on. Within that time India has been governed by a Viceroy identi- 
fied with the Liberal party and controlled by a Liberal Secretary of 
State; by the same Viceroy controlled by a Conservative Secretary 
of State (a condition of things ending in his resignation); by a 
Conservative Viceroy harmoniously working at first with a Conser- 
vative Secretary of State, but finding himself, before the expiration 
of his proper term of office in hopeless disagreement with the 
succeeding Liberal Secretary of State, and resigning in his turn in 
consequence ; finally, by a Liberal Viceroy controlled by an advanced 
Liberal Ministry at home. The earlier traditions of the British 
Government in India furnish no precedent for such a course of 
events as this. The resignation of Viceroys on account of political 
changes in the Cabinet at home has been an experience for India as 
new as it has been unwelcome, and one which has not only established 
an evil precedent, but has been itself the consequence of an evil 
state of things behind—of that growing disposition on the part of 
ministers established at the India Office to treat the Viceroys of 
India as their subordinates, and to require that the very details of 
Indian administration shall be subject to their orders. 

The Government of England being always, as a consequence of its 
parliamentary character, in a condition of more or less unstable 
equilibrium, it may seem at the first glance that India also might 
put up, as we do here, with occasional fluctuations in the policy and 
personnel of its administration. But the notion can only be enter- 
tained in forgetfulness of the difference between a democratic and an 
autocratic state. A representative government claims respect inde- 
pendently of its performances in the name of the majority it 
represents ; an omnipotent bureaucracy can only be judged at the 
hands of the community it controls on the strength of its results ; 
and a periodical dislocation of the bureaucratic machinery in India, 
ensuing from events in another part of the world which have nothing 
to do with its affairs, is fatal to results. The people have an Oriental 
genius for reconciling themselves to the inevitable, and if in regard 
to any of the great questions on which Indian authorities differ a 
steady policy were kept to for any considerable time, the doctrine 
thus always in the ascendant would be accepted with equanimity. 
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To take an example, the income-tax is hated by the Indian tax- 
payer more than any other fiscal device; but authorities who regard 
it with sympathetic detestation have often admitted—and statesmen 
in favour of the tax have often made an unfair use of this admission 
in public argument—that if it were resolutely kept on for a number of 
years, and unaltered in its incidence, the Indian people would cease 
to complain, and would grow almost indifferent to the annoyance. 
That would not be because they would come to perceive that the tax 
was suitable or necessary, but by reason of their talent for acquiescing 
in the inevitable. But the character of the Government is such that 
this precious gift—as it might be in the sight of an autocratic 
administration—is entirely ignored, and that stability of purpose 
which would make the management of the Indian empire so easy a 
task if it were provided for in the institutions of the country, is of 
all good attributes that in which these institutions fall short of their 
proper ideal most disastrously. 

The first great measure of Indian administration decided in recent 
years by reference to English party politics was the abolition of the 
cotton duties. This measure was pressed on the Home Government 
for many years previously by the representative of the Lancashire 
interest. It was argued on behalf of that interest that India having 
been conquered by British arms should be forbidden to put an 
import duty on British piece goods. For a long while Secretaries of 
State were content to reply that the Government of India could not 
do without the money. Then Lancashire got angry, and the whole 
economical controversy became a question of votes. Lord Salisbury 
committed himself to a promise, and Lord Northbrook was called 
upon to carry it out. Lord Northbrook refused to be a party to the 
surrender of Indian interests involved; the explanations given in 
the Legislative Council during the year 1875 stated his position 
plainly. He denied that the duties were protective in their character, 
and to prove his denial introduced a measure putting a duty on raw 
cotton of the kind which would be required by the Indian mills if 
they made cloths of the sort that were taxed. Indian-grown cotton 
was not available for the manufacture of such cloths. Thus it 
became obvious that the Indian consumer would have to pay just the 
same tax whether he bought Manchester or Bombay fabrics. Mean- 
while it was explained that the revenue could not spare the proceeds 
of the tax. It had been decided that the income-tax was a blunder ; 
it produced an insignificant sum at the cost of great irritation and 
inconvenience to the country. An eminent civilian, Mr. John 
Inglis, had asserted in the Legislative Council that for every rupec 
brought into the treasury by the income-tax, another rupee was 
extorted from the people by the agents employed to collect it. 
Severely taken to task, almost persecuted for this statement while 
an income-tax policy was in the ascendant, his view, nevertheless, 
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was ultimately vindicated in the course of a prolonged and elaborate 
inquiry. Lord Northbrook then came to deal with the matter, and 


solemnly abolished the tax, declaring it unsuitable in its nature to 


the conditions of Indian life. The importance of this decision in its 
bearings on the question of the cotton duties could not be exaggerated. 
For a country where direct taxation was impossible, indirect taxation 
was inevitable. The defenders of the cotton duties were passionate in 
their assurances that protection was not their object. Lord North- 
brook supported that view by legislation, as I have shown, in a way 
which rendered the accusation ridiculous ; but, nevertheless, the word 
of the Secretary of State was given to the Manchester mill-owners. 
Lord Salisbury ordered the abolition of the cotton duties in face of 
the protests of the Government of India, and Lord Northbrook then 
resigned. He was succeeded by Lord Lytton, who was interested 
pre-eminently in other questions, and too closely united in sympathy 
with Lord Salisbury to resist his wishes in regard to a fiscal reform. 
The cotton duties were abolished under his auspices, and under those 
of his Finance Minister, Sir John Strachey. Sir John Strachey was 
one of the few supporters of direct taxation in India—a man whose 
Indian career almost suggests the notion that he likes to be on the 
wrong side of public questions, that his undeniable cleverness may 
be the better exercised in making out his cases. He paved the way 
for abolishing the cotton duties by first abolishing Lord North- 
brook’s import duty on raw cotton as ‘‘ unproductive.” The next 
year he accomplished the major purpose, and abolished the duties on 
manufactured goods on the ground that they were protective. The 
device was almost too bare-faced to be clever, but it answered its 
purpose. The Council in India protested; almost every member 
formally recorded his protest; and these protests, in regard to their 
argument, are irresistible as Euclid. But the desired measure was 
passed by the autocratic power of the Viceroy, determined in this 
matter to obey the wishes of his party leader. The eccentricity of 
Sir John Strachey’s opinions furnished him with a Finance Minister 
who for this purpose was a willing instrument. It was a grievous 
consequence of the incident described that Lord Lytton for the 
remainder of his reign in India was drawn into the closest official 
intimacy with Sir John Strachey. I do not underrate the great 
abilities of that distinguished official, and I think it would have 
been a blessing to the country if he had been at Lord Ripon’s elbow 
for the past few months; but the last ten years seem to me to 
contain no more deplorable record in India than that of his financial 
administration under Lord Lytton. And the central fact of this 
administration was the subjection of what a vast majority of Indian 
authorities pronounced to be the true interests of India to the party 
convenience of a ministry at home. 

The vacillation of our Afghan policy, due to the course of party 
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fortunes at home, dates back to an earlier period than that at which 
Lord Lytton went out. Lord Mayo, rightly or wrongly, originally 
advanced a certain distance in the direction of friendship with the 
Ameer—in the direction of a friendship which, if established, would 
have averted later complications—intending that friendship to be 
based on definite promises of protection for the Ameer against 
Russian aggression. Lord Mayo, however, was checked by orders 
from home, and constrained to disappoint the expectations on the 
Ameer’s part which he had raised. Here I must resist the tempta- 
tion of incidentally reviewing the misconceptions which have been 
established in the public mind as to the policy Lord Lytton attempted 
to carry out in reference to Afghanistan in the first instance. The 
manner in which the undue supremacy of India Office authority 
came later into play does not turn on the question whether Lord 
Lytton’s real policy was warlike or pacific, whether the war was his 
fault or his misfortune. At any rate, in the end, as the final result 
of diplomacy and war, of intention and accident, the Government of 
India found itself left in possession of Kandahar, and holding that 
place as a material guarantee against attack from the direction of 
Russian Turkestan. By the time Lord Ripon went out, the mistakes 
of the Afghan war, whatever they were, were accomplished facts, 
and Kandahar had become a British outpost. Indian authorities 
who had been originally in favour of going there, and Indian autho- 
rities who had been originally opposed to that course, were at last 
united in the opinion that, being there, we had better stop there. 
Almost to the same overwhelming extent that local opinion was 
opposed to the abolition of the cotton duties, when that measure was 
pressed on the Government of India by a Conservative Secretary of 
State for the sake of party interests, local opinion was united in 
opposition to the withdrawal from Kandahar when that measure was 
pressed upon the Government of India by a Liberal Secretary of 
State for the sake of A’s party interests. And the same story has 
to be told as to the result. The Viceroy then in office resigned 
rather/than sacrifice his convictions as to steps which an honest con- 
sideration of Indian interests dictated, and a new Viceroy, if not 
selected for the purpose, chosen at all events for that among other 
purposes, was sent out to bear down local opinion and do the India 
Office bidding. In the face of dissatisfaction on the part of his 
Council, and of an almost unanimous public opinion in India, Lord 
Ripon reversed the costly achievement of the war, and as far as 
possible restored the status guo which Lord Lytton had conceived it 
supremely necessary at all hazards to disturb. A great deal of 
money was spent, as long as the one policy was in the ascendant, on 
the commencement of a railway to Kandahar; at the change of 
government this expenditure was treated as lost money, and the 
works were stopped. A great body of public opinion in India, 
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including, I believe, the highest authorities below the Viceroy in the 
Military and Public Works Departments, are in favour of going on 
with that railway even now; and at the first opportunity a political 
change affords the undertaking will be resumed, though much of 
the expenditure already incurred when the works were stopped 
will have to be incurred over again; and whether the scheme will 
run on to its completion or not, to prove either useful or useless, as 
the case may be, will depend upon the course of elections in England, 
which ought to have no more to do with the Kandahar railway than 
with polar exploration. 

The future of the army in India, as regards its basic organization, 
depends meanwhile upon another contingency having but little to do 
with the course of English politics, but as little to do with the only 
consideration that ought to affect the matter, viz. the predominant 
opinion of qualified administrators in India. A great many impor- 
tant questions have long been burning in connection with military 
organization in India, the most important of them having to do with 
the presidential system still in force. There are three commanders- 
in-chief in India, three head-quarter staffs, and a very complicated 
routine to follow whenever regiments from more than one of these 
armies are in the field together. There has long been difference of 
opinion as to whether this system embodied any advantages which 
counterbalanced its obvious disadvantages. To get this question 
authoritatively settled, the Army Commission was appointed a few 
years ago. Sir Ashley Eden, then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
was brought up all the way to Simla to preside over it and give it 
weight, and all the distinguished generals and military authorities 
in the country were convened to study the whole subject. After a 
prolonged and exhaustive inquiry, their all but unanimous decision 
was embodied in an enormous report drawn up by an accomplished 
secretary. The existing presidential organization of the three armies 
was solemnly condemned. It was shown that their amalgama- 
tion, as regards supreme control, was desirable in all respects ; 
while the administrative advantages of such amalgamation would, it 
appeared, be attended and graced by a financial saving of about 
a million and a quarter a year. Recommended for adoption by a 
Conservative Viceroy, the proposed reform had the unusual good 
fortune to be found equally acceptable in the sight of his Liberal 
successor. Supported by the military Member of Council, General 
Wilson, and by the present distinguished Secretary in the Military 
Department, Colonel Chesney, though another Member of Council 
and another secretary in the Military Department had presided over 
its initiation, it nevertheless sticks fast by reason of the opposition 
of the Secretary of State’s Council. No politics come into play here, 
but the grotesque result follows on the same principle under which 
political considerations are the direct explanation of other grotesque 
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results; the Government of India is jerked and checked, pushed this 
‘way and pulled that, by the authorities at home, instead of being left 
to transact the business it is for the most part well qualified to carry 
on, and justify its existence as a government by exercising govern- 
mental functions. 

The triple organization of the civil government in India, and the 
maintenance of the circuitous routine under which the affairs of 
Bombay and Madras are carried on, has never been made the subject 
of a formal and public condemnation by anybody corresponding to 
the Army Commission ; but it is no secret that successive Viceroys 
have found reason to disapprove of the arrangements, and expecta- 
tion has constantly been aroused by rumours of abolition with which 
the governorships of the minor Presidencies have been threatened. 
But the measure is never developed, simply because it is known that 
the Indian Office is unfriendly to a change which would deprive the 
Home Government of some valuable patronage. It would probably 
be better for the administrators of India that the whole territory 
should be organized in subordination to the supreme Government ; 
if not, then most assuredly the existing arrangement by which the 
giant provinces of Bengal, the North-West, and the Punjab are 
denied ornamental autonomy is indefensible; but the India Office 
likes to keep as many threads as it can in its own hands, and the 
Secret Council, or Vehmgericht, in St. James’s Park, from which, in 
Indian affairs, there is no appeal, denies admission within the sphere 
of practical politics to the question of presidency reorganisation. 

Even when the formidable Council is happily indifferent to a ques- 
tion that may be up for treatment, and when party politics also are 
inoperative, there are other ways in which the authority of the 
dominant State may assert itself in Indian affairs in a way that dis- 
turbs the continuity of their administration. Thus, within the last 
few years, the independent action of parliamentary philanthropists has 
been productive of severe suffering for the object of their sympathy. 
At this moment the expenditure of the Government of India on 
productive public works is limited to two millions and a half a year. 
This litnit has been imposed by order of the Secretary of State, 
inspired in his turn by conclusions which were reached by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. I believe that there is a unani- 
mous concurrence of testimony among all authorities in India worth 
the name that this limit is entirely irrational. The convictions of 
men so unlike one another in various ways as Sir John Strachey and 
Major Baring, Sir Andrew Clarke and Mr. Hope, have all been 
equally decisive, to the effect that the limit imposed, and still 
operative, is quite indefensible. 

Every grand result that has grown out of the earlier administra- 
tion of the British empire in India has been due, more or less, 
to the fact that of old the Viceroys of India were of no party ; 
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that they no sooner became Viceroys than they rose above the storm 
of party. Conscious that they belonged to the empire and not to the 
existing ministry, they would have felt the bare suggestion that they 
should regulate their policy in India to suit the exigencies of their 
party as an insult to their high office. But what have we seen 
within recent years? We have seen Lord Lytton defying the whole 
weight of local experience and opinion to break up the Indian fiscal 
system, in the matter of the abolition of the cotton duties, to meet the 
party obligations of his official chief in Downing Street; and we have 
seen Lord Ripon defying the whole weight of opinion in Ais Council 
to break up the north-western defences of the empire as settled at 
the conclusion of the Afghan war. I am, of course, alive to the fact 
that, both in regard to the policy of the cotton duties and in regard 
to the policy of the withdrawal from Kandahar, longer articles than 
this might be written to review the abundant arguments put forward 
in defence of the steps actually taken; but I am none the less 
confident in challenging any impartial Indian statesman acquainted 
with the state of feeling in India, and in the Governments of India 
at the time those measures were adopted, to declare that either of 
them would have been carried out but for the pressure of party 
Governments at home and the repression of counter opinion in India 
on the part of the two Viceroys concerned. Very possibly Lord 
Lytton came to believe in the propriety of abolishing the cotton 
duties, and Lord Ripon in the policy of withdrawing from Kandahar— 
among party men opinions transfuse themselves like gases; but the 
effect in both cases was that the Viceroyalty of India for the time 
being was obliterated, and the Government of India subjected, naked 
and defenceless, to the operation of party opinion at home. Surely 
the true function of the Viceroyalty is to operate as an independent 
focus for the reassertion in India, under conditions modified accord- 
ing to local circumstances, of the constitutional principle. The 
Viceroy is not yet called upon to preside impartially over a local 
administration born of the predominant sentiment for the time being 
in the country, but he is called upon to preside impartially over the 
whole collective block of Indian experience and philanthropic local 
statesmanship, as purified by the selection of the fittest for high 
office in India, which he finds in existence on ascending the Indian 
throne as the representative of the Queen. How is it possible 
that a man can act in this manner when, at starting, he is selected 
from among the warmest partisans of one of the great parties 
at home, and when his selection is aimed at emphasising the 
victory of one of those parties in a struggle about Indian politics ? 
We may make all allowance for peculiar circumstances, which within 
the last few years have greatly altered the conditions of Indian 
administration in the direction of the evil change here pointed out. 
Firstly, the telegraph has given the English ministry the power of 
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interfering in details of Indian administration. Formerly, orders 
from home could rarely reach India till the measures to which they 
related were faits accomplis. Viceroys were beyond the reach of 
interference, and the authorities at home vainly struggled to assert 
themselves in a region which geography kept free from their control. 
But now a Secretary of State can easily follow every phase of the 
most complicated series of events, and reduce his Viceroy, if that 
officer is sufficiently well disciplined as a party subordinate, to the 
condition of a telephonic speaking-tube. Secondly, the growth of 
international relations has brought Indian affairs into more direct 
connection than formerly with the general politics of Europe. The 
Foreign Office in India has problems to dispose of which are inter- 
laced with the weightiest that can engage the attention of the 
Foreign Office at home. It must, unfortunately, be recognised that, 
to that extent, the policy of the Indian Government must be regulated 
in harmony with wants arising out of circumstances that India 
should properly have no concern with. But neither of these con- 
siderations can impair the force of the reasoning which shows that, 
to the utmost extent compatible with international liabilities and 
duties, the Government of India should be left free to manage its 
own affairs, under the direction of a Viceroy truly representing the 
Queen, and not the party in office for the time being. Under any 
other system it is mockery to speak of the Government of India by 
that name. With a Viceroy who is the subordinate of a Secretary 
of State, Members of Council are head clerks ; and I will go so far as 
to say that some appointments to Council within recent years could 
not have been made unless an evil change of custom, first of all 
degrading the authority of the Governor-General’s Council, had not 
weakened the sense of responsibility in regard to appointments on 
that Council which ought to operate with statesmen in whose hands 
such appointments rest. The Council of the Governor-General, with 
an English gentleman of high rank and sagacity at its head, to 
represent the elevated moral purpose with which Great Britain 
maintajns her ascendancy over the Indian empire, should constitute 
the Government of India and decide upon its acts, not merely voting 
at the word of command en masse, under the disgraceful principle 
now all but openly avowed that when the Secretary of State has 
pronounced upon a measure it is the duty of members of Council to 
vote as he directs, whatever may be the dictates of their own inde- 
pendent belief. Do English observers of Indian affairs realise that 
this state of things has come to pass, and have they considered all 
that it means in the direction of relaxing the moral and intellectual 
fibre of the Government of India? Let it be remembered that at 
any great crisis of that country’s affairs the men on the spot will 
have to meet the emergency. The Secretary of State may control 
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their voices as long as a party interest may be served by ordering 
them to take this or that course, but in time of trouble, when 
knowledge of India and not merely knowledge of the British voter’s 
temperament is required, the practical command must be vested in 
the men who immediately exercise authority on Indian soil. Is it 
likely that they will be equal to great crises if they are selected, not 
for their intellectual strength but for their docility, if they are 
trained, not to initiate, apply, and vindicate their own policies of 
administration, but to stifle their convictions and obey the crude 
impulse of India Office telegrams ? 

The question immediately agitating Indian opinion is covered by 
the general view of Indian administration just taken, for that neces- 
sarily covers all questions which can arise in connection with 
Indian affairs. It is inconceivable that a Government of India 
really proceeding on its own initiative would have fallen into the 
mistake Lord Ripon has just made, at the instigation in all pro- 
bability of the India Office. One of two things: either such a Govern- 
ment would never have set the local administration policy on foot—in 
which case it would have been little likely to start a measure which 
could only recommend itself to a very extreme partisan of native 
progress—or, if it had started the self-government policy, it would 
not, with the knowledge of India that an experienced body of Indian 
administrators would possess, have compromised the success of that 
policy by a gratuitous provocation flung in the face of the Anglo- 
Indian community as a body. The Jurisdiction Bill was uncalled 
for as regards native public opinion; now, without doubt, native public 
opinion has fastened upon it, in resentment at the embittered rude- 
ness of the language employed by its European opponents. But the 
whole of the present situation is merely one growth of the evil 
routine according to which, as I have endeavoured to explain, the 
Government of India has come to be carried on. Escape from that 
routine is only to be found in the selection for the Viceroyalty, when 
it next falls vacant, of some man qualified for that magnificent trust 
as well by public character as by social position, and by not being 
emphatically a party man. And the only policy he should be called 
upon to take out with him to India should be the policy of so 
reconstructing the government of India, as opportunity might arise, 
that it should constitute thenceforth a firm administrative body in 
India, with a continuity of life and purpose—the government of 
India in India, in fact as well asin name. When once the non-party 
character of the Indian Viceroyalty was thoroughly restored, the 
proper limits of the Secretary of State’s authority would gradually 
define themselves, and the true seat of the mischief in regard to all 
Indian affairs that have latterly gone wrong would thus be reached. 

A. P. Srxnett. 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON : AN ETHICAL STUDY. 


THE appearance of the first complete edition of Emerson’s works, 
and the recent publication of the Carlyle-Emerson correspondence, 
afford a fitting opportunity for an attempt to throw light upon 
a matter which has not been definitively discussed by any one of 
his numerous biographers and critics. Mr. Cooke, Mr. Conway, 
Mr. Ireland, and others, have told fully and sympathetically all 
that is of importance in the circumstances of Emerson’s life, and his 
writings have been judged and his relative literary position estimated 
by these and other able critics. There is, therefore, nothing to 
warrant any further biographical sketch or literary criticism, more 
especially since the handsome edition of Emerson’s works now being 
published by Messrs. Macmillan will,-when it is complete, contain 
an introductory essay from the powerful and searching pen of 
Mr. John Morley. Emerson was, however, one of the controlling 
minds of our age, and he calls for something beyond the mere 
literary analysis, however subtle, and the mere eulogy, however 
wise, which constitute almost all that has been written about him. 
The most conspicuous feature of Emerson’s writings is their 
immediate effect upon the mind of the reader. Take up his 
books when you will, in dejection, in sorrow, in sickness, even in 
despair, and before long they will seem to be exercising a magic 
influence upon you. As the sun releases a cold spring landscape 
from its bonds, so these words seem to disengage the reader from his 
troubles : his thoughts cease to centre in himself, and after awhile he 
is lifted into a rarer atmosphere where abstract things are of greater 
interest than the commonplace realities which lately had him 
in their grasp. When at length he lays down the book, it is with 
the feeling of one who awakes from a haunted sleep into the fresh 
air and sunlight of the morning. Hawthorne said that Emerson’s 
mind acted upon other minds “ with powerful magnetism.” Another 
person says, “ The writings of this man have for me a fascination 
amounting almost to magic.’? And the well-known German critic, 
Herman Grimm, uses these remarkable words (cited by Cooke): “I 
found myself depending upon the book, and was provoked with myself 
for it. How could I be so captured and enthralled, so fascinated and 
bewildered? The writer was but a man like any other; yet, upon 
taking up the book again, the spell was renewed... ... For me 
was the breath of life ; for me the rapture of spring; for me love 
and desire ; for me the secret of wisdom and power.” And in 
another place he says: “ Mit Erstaunen sehe ich wie er auch Gegner 
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gewinnt.” Now this magnetism, magic, and spell are mental effects 
curiously analogous to the effects of a drug upon the body. <A drug 
will give new strength and vigour to the wearied hands or brain ; 
but fatigue is natural to the body and there is but one natural way 
to remove it, a drug is merely a fictitious help. In the same 
way dejection and sorrow are frequently natural states of the mind, 
and there is but one natural way to dispel them; an intellectual 
witchery which charms us out of our real mental surroundings 
is no better than the dose of opium or hashish which hides our 
physical discomforts under a cloud of baseless delights. The 
man physically healthy would rather pass a sleepless night 
than have recourse to an opiate; the man intellectually healthy 
would rather remain in his dejection than be roused by the opti- 
mistic cheers of a baseless philosophy. And an investigation of 
Emerson’s intellectual methods seems at first to show that his cheer- 
ing philosophy is of this baseless kind; his audacious similes, his 
trenchant moral assertions, his sublime optimism, are found to rest 
upon the most unsatisfactory of all philosophic methods. 

As Emerson’s writings exhibit numbers of inconsistencies, so any 
study of his personality brings us face to face with many contradic- 
tions, and the first of them is this contradiction between the 
inadequacy of his method and the sublimity of his results. An 
explanation of his position with regard to the historic methods of 
thought, which will constitute the basis of that interpretation of 
his See which it is the object of this study to present, will 
afford the solution of this puzzling contradiction. 

Emerson’s mind exhibits throughout two distinct aspects, the first 
of them being an idealistic one. In his Representative Men the 
philosopher is Plato, for whom he has an unbounded admiration, and 
to whom he assigns the highest rank in the history of human 
thought. ‘Plato is philosophy, and philosophy Plato,” cries 
Emerson again; a statement entirely false when considered as. 
history, but true enough if we take it as autobiography. For 
to Emerson Plato is philosophy, and he knows no other; either 
Plato pure and simple, or Plato reappearing in the various 
forms of the immediate Platonists, the Alexandrians, the Eliza- 
bethans, and the New England Transcendentalists. ‘Be not thy- 
self, but a Platonist,” is his advice; and as he somewhere says 
that the great men of all ages sit apart upon their peaks and con- 
verse with one another, unaffected by the lapse of time and the 
movements of mankind, so, to obtain a true conception of Emerson’s 
first link to the historic chain of thought, we have but to look in 
imagination upon the broad-browed Greek whose peak is the 
immortal Athenian Academy, and to hear his words passing across 
the ocean and down the avenue of three-and-twenty centuries to the 
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keen-faced American, whose peak is the little wooden homestead 
in Concord. 

So far as Emerson commits himself to any definite view he does so 
to a belief in the existence of one all-embracing, all-creating mind, 
to which the finite mind can have access, and thus obtain knowledge 
of absolute truth. ‘The inviolate soul is in perpetual telegraphic 
communication with the source of events.” In one of his less-known 
writings (Introduction to Goodwin’s translation of Plutarch’s Morals) 
he puts the same thought very strongly and far less figuratively: 
“The central fact is the superhuman intelligence pouring into us 
from its unknown fountain, to be received with religious awe, and 
defended from any mixture with our will.” It would be difficult 
to frame a more uncompromising statement of this view. With such 
a belief the natural method of obtaining truth is by intuition, 
which is the whisper of the Infinite to the finite, and to hear this 
we must be silent, pvw—the root of our word mysticism. Con- 
sequently Emerson is a mystic. -Ascendere ad Deum est intrare in se 
ipsum ; this is so much his belief that Horace Mann wittily declared 
that Emerson’s whole teaching could be condensed into the two 
maxims, “Sit aloof” and “ Keep a diary.” We must not, of course, 
overlook the expression ‘‘ inviolate soul;”’ he explains that ‘“ not any 
profane man, not any sensual, not any liar, not any slave can teach, 
but only he can give who has.” Truth dwells in the pure mind; 
Emerson’s principle is simply that, in whatever words we choose to 
phrase it, the righteous man has all his questions answered. There is 
a passage in Browning which perfectly expresses Emerson’s view :—- 


‘“‘Truth is within ourselves; it takes no rise 
From outward things, whate’er you may believe : 
There is an inmost centre in us all 
Where truth abides in fulness; and around, 
Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems it in, 
This perfect, clear conception—which is truth.” 


The priority of mind to matter is a natural corollary of Emerson’s 
conception of the Infinite mind. “The truth is,” he confidently 
assures us, ‘‘that mind generates matter.” “Things are of the 
snake,” “all is sour if seen as experience,” “ details are melancholy” 
—these are some of his oracular utterances, and he declares that he 
cannot multiply seven by twelve with impunity. Hence information 
derived from things, 7.e. from experience, he regards as poor stuff, 
and he adopts the quaint phraseology of the schoolmen in terming it 
vespertina cognitio, while that derived from intuition is matutina cog- 
nitio. So observation, comparison, experiment, hypothesis—all 
the paraphernalia of inductive reasoning—have little interest for 
his mind in the attitude we are now considering. As we are 
dealing with a contradiction we shall find the second aspect to 
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be the antithesis of the first. It is Yankee. Emerson is a 
genuine specimen of the true Yankee, that strange latest pro- 
duct of mankind. New England was colonised by the Puritans, 
and therefore the most typical New Englander would be a minister. 
Emerson’s ancestors were ministers for eight successive genera- 
tions, and he ‘‘smacks of the soil.” In his tall, gaunt figure and 
long, sharp face he had the unmistakable characteristics of his race, 
arace which has become a synonym for sharp bargains, wit, and 
sound sense, and intellectually Emerson was as true a Yankee as 
ever lived. His mind was always on the alert—paradoxical as this 
may seem after what has been previously said—and he was abun- 
dantly blessed with what he calls ‘‘the saving grace of common 
sense.” The majority of his illustrations are drawn from his own 
observation, and others from the details of many arts and sciences. 
His mind, in the aspect we are now considering, appreciated the 
supreme worth of experience. “I love facts,” he says; and again, 
“an actually existent fly is more important than a possibly existent 
angel.” The second aspect of his mind may be thus briefly stated, 
as almost every page of his writings and every incident of his life 
furnishes an illustration of it. As one half of his intellectual 
constitution was Platonic, the other half was thus pre-eminently 
Yankee. 

This paper is an ethical study, and to present the next step of the 
argument it will be necessary to leave Emerson for a while, and to 
pass to a brief consideration of a philosophic controversy, which is 
probably the most momentous of the present time. Philosophical 
ethics is divided into two great schools, commonly known as 
Transcendental and Empirical, the former considering the ultimate 
principles of morals to be transcendent of experience, and ante- 
cedent to it; the latter holding that these principles are derived 
from experience, that our moral sense is the inherited condensed 
experience of countless generations of ancestors. It is the common 
opinion that these two schools are distinct and irreconcilable, indeed 
that they are absolutely contradictory, and few speculative questions 
except those of theology have been discussed by their supporters 
with so much bitterness. It seems to me, however, that they can 
be reconciled and united to form a new basis of ethics; indeed, 
that of necessity they must be so united, and for reasons which may 
be stated in their briefest form as follows. 

First, the strength of transcendental ethics lies in the magnificent 
moral appeal it affords. No one can help being moved by Kant’s 
grand apostrophe to Duty. The word “ought” is shrouded in 
mystery, and comes with absolute command. When a man says, 
“T ought,” the question is settled for him for ever; “thou shalt” 
is an imperative from which there is no escape. Along with 
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this indisputable strength, however, transcendental ethics has a 
conspicuous weakness. It has no criterion for every-day life, there 
is the greatest difficulty in finding out its relations to the com- 
monplaces of earth. To the inquirer who says, Why is this action 
my duty? practically the only answer that comes from the transcen- 
dental oracle is, Because it is your duty. Men professing the same 
standard may perform entirely different and even contradictory 
actions. It has been well pointed out that duty prompted both the 
officers of the Inquisition and those who resisted them; the same 
moral law inspired alike the Church and the martyrs, and in many 
cases both the slaveholder and the abolitionist. The criterion of 
transcendental ethics is indeed what Schopenhauer called it, a sceptre 
of wooden iron: viewed from a distance as the symbol of authority, 
it appears strong and serviceable as iron; wielded in the fray of 
conflicting duties, it breaks in the hand like wood. 

In empirical ethics, too, we shall find a special strength and a 
special weakness. It is strong because every peculiarity of animal 
life, every arrangement of cells, equally with every phase of history, 
serves to illustrate some point or may be used to support some argu- 
ment. In his last book on the subject Mr. Spencer bases his argu- 
ments on phenomena of life ranging from the spontaneous division 
of the protozoa to the habits of the brokers on the Stock Exchange. 
From dust-grain to system, from animalcula to hero, there is nothing 
alien to its method. Transcendental ethics accepts conscience as a 
given mystery, empirical ethics faces it as a scientific problem, and 
has solved it—in Mr. Spencer’s familiar definition—with scientific 
accuracy. Nothing depends upon mystery, nothing is taken for 
granted. Empiricism seeks to put nothing into life that it does not 
find there. It might take for its motto Clough’s words :— 


‘* But play no tricks upon thy soul, O man, 
Let fact be fact, and life the thing it can.” 


No one, however, who has studied empirical ethics with the desire of 
applying its principles to the needs of life can have long failed to 
notice its weakness. It has no sufficient moral ideal; it has nothing 
to make men’s hearts burn within them. It may be scientifically 
accurate to say that our moral ideas are “a special susceptibility in 
our nerves produced by a vast number of homogeneous ancestral 
experiences agglutinated into a single intellectual tendency,” but it 
is not at all exhilarating. There is something benumbing in the 
statement that for the same reason a man loves his mother and keeps 
his finger out of the fire. So, too, when we are told that the quantity 
of our pleasant sensations is the test of the value of life, our first 
impulse is to declare that it is then a very trivial thing to live. 

The strength of the one system is thus precisely the weakness 
of the other; one is a superstructure without a foundation, the 
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other is a foundation without a superstructure. It is this curious 
mutual relationship which suggests the necessity of their union, 
and which has prompted this attempt to show the possibility of it. 
That there is no fundamental opposition between the two schools is 
evident, in the first place, from the fact that both reach the same 
conclusions. Kant said: “So act that the maxim of your conduct 
can become the principle of universal legislation.” Spencer says that 
the truly moral man will so act as to further his own highest 
development, at the same time not only not hindering, but actually 
promoting, the development of others. ‘ Righteousness exalteth a 
nation,” is a favourite quotation of transcendentalism ; and if there 
is any one lesson most powerfully impressed on the reader of Mr. 
Spencer’s latest book, it is that in righteousness alone can a nation 
prosper. ‘ None of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to him- 
self,” is repeated with emphasis by both schools. It was a Transcen- 
dentalist who said, ‘‘ Whosoever loseth his life, the same shall save 
it;” and the greatest living Empiricist repeats the same thought in 
a different terminology, “‘ Egoistic satisfactions depend on altruistic 
activities ;”? and again, “Self-sacrifice is no less primordial than self- 
preservation.”’ Finally, the Golden Rule is an excellent epitome of 
both systems. 

In the second place, the unity of the two systems is directly seen 
by perceiving that the how does not affect the what, that the means 
does not necessarily change the result ; in other words, that the two 
methods of theoretical ethics are not mutually exclusive. We can 
admit the chief tenet of each system. We can say with the Tran- 
scendentalists that we possess an intuitive moral sense, a guiding 
conscience to be implicitly obeyed; and we can say with the Empiri- 
cists that this moral sense has been developed by experiences of utility 
transmitted through countless generations. These propositions con- 
tradict one another in any way. Our reasoning powers have been 
gradually manifested as man has developed, yet we do not think 
less of them on that account, nor do we hesitate to apply them to 
the solution of the most gigantic problems because man was once a 
mere animal. Just so can we believe that the moral law is the result 
of ages of “blood-purchased experience.” Those who are able may 
go a step farther toward the completion of the argument. If we 
believe that there is “‘a power in the universe, not ourselves, that 
makes for righteousness,” and we will to act like this power, é.e. for 
righteousness, we can look upon these experience-taught duties as 
divine commands. That duties are taught by experience is the funda- 
mental principle of empirical ethics; that they must be looked upon 
as divine commands is the ultimate principle of transcendental ethics. 
In the above statement, therefore, we see the complete reconciliation 
of the two schools. Vox Dei in rebus revelata. 

To return now to Emerson. We found that his mind, in one 
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of its aspects, was Platonic, idealistic, mystical. He believed that 
knowledge comes directly from the infinite to the finite mind; that 
when the “inviolate soul” is in need of information it receives it in 
the shape of a telegraphic message from the “source of events ;” 
that truth is within ourselves and will issue in its native purity if we 
but strip off the coverings in which the experience of our life and the 
exercise of our will have enveloped it; that ‘‘ undoubtedly we have 
no questions to ask which are unanswerable ;” that ignorance exists 
only in connection with impurity of heart; in short, that instead of 
searching for truth, the wise man listens for it. Now this is all very 
well in the tomes of Plotinus or for the delectation of a few souls 
born out of time, but it is of no use for us; and ifit represented the 
whole of Emerson’s mind it would show him to be a blind guide, 
and would justify all our suspicions about intellectual witchery and 
literary hashish. It will not bear a moment’s practical test. To say 
that ‘‘ whatever curiosity the order of things has awakened, the order 
of things can satisfy” is, I venture to say, untrue; when a man, 
however “ inviolate his soul,”’ is ‘‘ hot for certainties in this our life,” 
to tell him that the source of events will favour him with a direct 
communication is to insult his reasoning powers, to advise him to dis- 
card that method whose use alone entitles him to the name of man; 
and as to any one waiting in silence for the whisper which is to guide 
him through one of the mazes of our complicated life, he would pro- 
bably wait till the last trump struck on his disappointed ear. To 
what false and fatal doctrines this theory logically leads may be seen 
in William Lamb’s exhortation to “stop all self-activity, listen new 
to the suggestions of thy own reason, run not in thy own will,” or in 
its extreme form in Eckhart’s saying, ‘‘He who wills and does 
nothing is best.” I called this the most unsatisfactory of all philo- 
sophic methods, for intuition as a philosophic method corresponds 
precisely to the tu guoque as a logical argument; it is mostly a piece 
of conceit, an egoistic assertion of personal insight. If a man assures 
me that he has a clear intuition that I am a fool, the only possible 
refutation is for me to assure him in return that I have an equally 
clear intuition that he is a liar, and we all know what a satisfactory 
result is reached by such arguments. Truth is not to be had for the 
asking, any more than the other good things of life; and any philo- 
sophic doctrine which leads men to believe that they can dispense 
with hard thinking and strict logic, should call forth the uncompro- 
mising opposition of every man who desires the amelioration of 
the earthly lot of mankind. As Mr. John Morley says in his 
treatise On Compromise, “There is always hope of a man so long 
as he remains in the region of the direct categorical proposition and 
the unambiguous term; so long as he does not deny the rightly 
drawn conclusion, after accepting the major and minor premisses. 
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.... We have to fight and do life-long battle against the forces of 
darkness, and anything which turns the edge of reason blunts the 
surest and most potent of our weapons.” 

Emerson’s mind, however, was no less Yankee than Platonic. 
He exhibits, on the one hand, a sympathetic assimilation of 
idealism; on the other hand, an unconscious inherited realism. 
His nature was dual, one part—the Yankee part—balancing the 
other—the Platonic part—and thus it happens that he gives us the 
most sweeping idealism, without losing sight of the fact that we are 
men and have to live as men on the earth, and that he indulges in 
the most revolutionary fancies without quitting the fundamental 
conditions of human life. As a man who has been a swimmer 
from his boyhood will turn a summersault into the sea, knowing—if 
he thinks of the matter at all—that his past training will keep him 
safe there, so Emerson throws himself into the speculations of idealisra 
and the dreams of mysticism, secured by his inherited and developed 
Yankee sense from permanent extravagance or mad delusion. This 
union of insight and sagacity—a combination of spur and curb— 
makes Emerson the representative of the apotheosis of common sense ; 
it is admirably typified in his favourite saying, “‘ Hitch your waggon 
toa star.” He was a living refutation of Schelling’s famous saying 
that every man is born either a Platonist or an Aristotelian ; Emerson 
was born both. 

It is thus clear Emerson’s results are not really invalidated by 
the inadequacy of his method, and that although our suspicions 
of his conclusions were quite natural, and such as would arise 
in the mind of any one who is not accustomed in regard to his 
intellectual food to “open his mouth and shut his eyes,” still they 
are now dispelled, and we may for the most part fearlessly yield 
ourselves to the inspiration of his thoughts, and charm away our 
weakness by the magic of his words. Nevertheless, the method 
remains utterly inadequate for the rest of us. In the essay previously 
quoted, Mr. Morley speaks of the noble and fair natures who carry 
the world about them to greater heights of living than can be 
attained by ratiocination. ‘“ But these,” he adds, ‘“ the blameless 
and loved saints of the earth, rise too rarely on our dull horizon to 
make a rule for the world.” This is undoubtedly true, and he still 
lacks the sweetest part of experience who has never found the 
guidance of his life in the unargued wisdom of one of these “ blame- 
less and loved saints,” but it is folly to think that common mortals 
can adopt their intellectual method. Similarly this caution is needed 
with regard to Emerson. Just as Mr. Matthew Arnold shows that 
Shakspere, because of his very richness and fertility, is in many 
respects an unsafe guide for the young writer, so is Emerson an 
unsafe guide for the young thinker. His own idealisms are generally 
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trustworthy because they are verified, so to speak, by his temperament 
before they find birth in words: in most cases his inherited sense 
nullifies the defects of his method. But for most of us this intui- 
tionism is the worst procedure possible: what but chaos could 
result if every man were his own ultimate court of appeal? Life 
would be like a game at cards where each player makes his own 
trumps. We ought to be abundantly satisfied with the privilege 
of securing truth by working for it, and not to try to swing 
Richard’s battle-axe when we have not Richard’s arm. The 
need of this caution is proved by the extravagances and foolish 
speculations of many of the self-styled Transcendentalists of New 
England, who took Emerson at his word as regards the true philo- 
sophic method. Having frequently neither actual experience nor 
intellectual training, they jumped at his assurance that they had but 
to look within to become possessed of all wisdom and knowledge. 
“The Emersonide—those imbeciles,” as Theodore Parker called 
them, out of the treasures of their hearts brought forth things neither 
good nor evil, but utterly incomprehensible. ‘‘ A new philosophy 
has arisen,” wrote one of the puzzled, “maintaining that nothing is 
everything in general, and everything is nothing in particular.” 

To return, then, to the epitome of the conflict between the two 
rival schools of ethical doctrine, and the union of them which forms, 
as it seems to me, the new and true philosophic basis of ethics. On 
the one hand there is the Transcendental school with its impressive 
superstructure of abstract right, of undemonstrable ideals, of impera- 
tive commands, but resting on a foundation weak because built not of 
experience nor supported by the test of practical life. On the other 
hand there is the Empirical school, resting upon a broad and solid 
foundation of human experience and demonstrated fact, strengthened 
by every practical test that can be applied to it, but with no imposing 
structure rising above the surface to kindle the imagination and 
ensure the obedience of mankind. And we saw that from 
the union of the two there arises the perfect philosophic edifice. 
Now, what is this but a theoretical statement of that which we 
found actually existing in Emerson ? His mind exhibiting in one 
aspect mysticism, idealism, Platonism; in the other aspect, the 
realism of typical Yankee sense; the two combining to form an 
unfailing moral insight and an irresistible intellectual impulse. The 
parallel is perfect. Emerson is the new ethics expressed in terms of 
humanity, and this is the interpretation of his unique personality. 
Conscious Transcendentalism rooted in unconscious inherited Empiri- 
cism—this describes both Emerson and the new basis of ethics : he 
was a Yankee Plato, an Empirical Transcendentalist, an incarnate 
philosophic unity. He affords us the unprecedented spectacle of a 
man into whose life the two great theoretic tendencies of morals were 
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condensed : he was an Empiricist by birth, but a Transcendentalist 
by conviction—a mystic by choice, but a logician by necessity. 

From this point of view the true significance of Emerson may be 
seen. There can be no doubt that of the three questions in which, 
according to Kant, the interest of human reason is centred, the second 
one is supreme in importance. The interest of reason is the interest 
of humanity, and for humanity, alike in its individual and in its 
collective form, the question of right conduct is paramount. Beside 
it the question, “What can I know ?” is of interest merely, and even 
the question, “ What may I hope?” may be left for subsequent 
solution. The question, “‘ What ought I to do?” is connected not 
only with the attainment of my own highest ideal, but also with the 
highest development of the human race itself. Therefore the essence 
of humanity lies in the correct theoretical answer to it, and he who 
in his own nature is the living embodiment of this answer is the 
truest man. 

It only remains, in conclusion, to show that this explanation does 
explain, that this clue does really guide, ‘and so to verify the 
previous argument as one proves a sum in division. There is no 
space left for any detailed explanations, but a few words will 
serve to show how one or two typical problems presented by 
Emerson and his writings are solved by this interpretation. Beyond 
this it will be for any one who deems it of value to apply it to the 
questions which may arise in his own reading of Emerson. 

First, then, take the most conspicuous of the many difficulties 
in connection with Emerson—the fact of his constant and conscious 
inconsistency, his utter inability to argue or even to give his own 
train of reasoning. He says of Plato, “ Admirable texts can be 
quoted on both sides of every great question from him ;” and 
this is equally true of himself. It is impossible to say of Emerson 
what view he holds upon many of the distinct questions which occupy 
men’s minds. He is quite aware of this, and frankly says, “I am 
always insincere, as always knowing there are other moods;” and 
again, “‘A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds.” 
And he will not argue or defend his views. ‘I delight in telling 
what I think,” he wrote to a critical friend, “but if you ask me 
how I dare say so, or why it is so, I am the most helpless of mortal 
men.” This is sometimes very irritating. He challenges us with some 
stupendous assertion or startling paradox, but when we accept the 
implied alternative of either believing it or refuting it, and demand 
his reasons or attack his logic, he promptly escapes under cover of 
some such retort as his favourite quotation from Saint Augustine : 
“ Let others wrangle, J will wonder.” Now, this refusal to argue is 
due to the fact that his own argumentation had been done beforehand 
for him. He came into the world with his preliminary intellectual 
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duties—i.e. those in the domain of logic—done. It has been well 
said that “his genius was mature from the start.” His long line of 
hard-headed Puritan ancestors, full of experience from their struggle 
with the irresponsive soil of New England and their enforced solu- 
tion of the problems consequent on beginning a new life in a new 
country, had found out for him the major and minor premisses; it 
only remained for him to draw the conclusions. He would no more 
go back over the successive steps which led to the conclusions which 
he saw, than we who know that twelve times twelve are a hundred 
and forty-four should be willing to make twelve successive additions 
of twelve to reach the result, because the children around us do 
not know what the total is without doing so. Nor would the 
trained arithmetician who knows at once that 24 X 24—=576 be 
willing to adopt our calculations to find it out. Professor Nichol, in 
his most valuable and instructive work on American Literature, is 
struck with this fact, but he does not get as far as the explanation of 
it. ‘ Mr. Emerson,” he says, “seems to have bought his experience 
cheaply.” Precisely. In fact he paid no more for it than an heir pays 
for his wealth ; it was given to him. This, then, is the explanation 
the present interpretation gives of Emerson’s inability or unwil- 
lingness to adopt the ordinary processes of reasoning. His incon- 
sistency is explained by the fact that, not being obliged to conduct 
any intellectual calculating operations, he simply transfers to us the 
contents of his mental note-book, which contained new matter every 
day. In conversation he once let fall a sentence which is a perfect 
commentary on all his writings, and which fully confirms this view. 
“T find myself,” he said, “in the midst of a truth which I do not 
understand. I do not find that any one understands it. I only wish 
to make a clean transcript of my mind.” 

As a second and crucial test, does this interpretation explain 
Emerson’s great secret—the secret of his stimulating power? That 
it does so is, to my mind, its chief merit. If Emerson’s personality 
is the ethics that is to be, expressed in terms of humanity, if he 
embodies the unity which we have found to be philosophically true, 
then l’e is an ideal to us, he is our idea actualised; but not an ideal 
at which we can directly aim, for we may not adopt his method, but 
rather an ideal which exhorts, for he is a living proof that our own 
theoretical views are correct, and therefore to be followed. Now, an 
exhorting ideal—is not that a sufficient key to his power ? 

Finally, no doubt every human mind exhibits a unity similar in 
kind; it is the vastness of the difference in degree which, if the 
preceding argument is correct, shows how remarkably and peculiarly 
true of Emerson are Carlyle’s words about Scott: “When he 
departed he took a man’s life with him.” 

Henry NorMAn. 




















THE RADICAL PROGRAMME. 
II.—MEASURES. 


By a certain order of political controversialists it seems to be 
thought a conclusive objection to any scheme of reform which may 
be brought forward to say that it is un-English. That epithet is 
supposed to carry all before it. There is, or there ought to be, no 
resisting the accumulated power of the traditions of eight hundred 
years. Are not Englishmen, it is indignantly asked, as tenacious 
of the national institutions which have sprung up during this period 
as they are of their nationality itself? Advanced Liberals, when 
they sketch in outline the modifications which appear to them 
desirable in our existing arrangements, social and political, are 
solemnly assured that they are contending against a force as 
inexorable as destiny. To-day is the creature of yesterday, as 
to-morrow will, in its turn, be the child of to-day. Governments 
rise and fall, parties triumph and are defeated, but the fidelity of 
the English people to the spirit of the Constitution remains unalter- 
able. This is the conventional view. By way of answer, it wili be 
enough to say, that never yet, from the days of the first Reform Bill 
down to those of the Irish Land Act of 1881, was any drastic measure 
of reform introduced which was not accused by its opponents of 
violating that sacred essence—the spirit of the Constitution. But 
not only is the term “ unconstitutional” purely arbitrary in its 
application—expressivé of nothing more than of the temper, the 
prejudice, the associations of the individual using it; there is really 
nothing to show that the British constitution commands the inalienable 
respect of those in whose hearts its foundations are said to be laid. 
Englishmen, one is told, though they go beyond seas and settle in 
remote countries, remain just as much Britons after as before their 
exodus, and are, therefore, ex hypothesi as deeply devoted to every- 
thing that is an integral part of the Constitution. A very little 
examination will suffice to show that this is an entire fallacy. 
Englishmen may, indeed, carry their patriotism and their love of 
fatherland from the British Isles to the Antipodes, and generally 
to the uttermost parts of the earth; but do these qualities imply 
an unalterable attachment to each particular feature of that amalgam 
of venerable anomalies known as the Constitution of this realm ? 
They do nothing of the sort. Englishmen, whatever climate they 
adopt, may never forfeit their national character. It is an 
instructive circumstance that they never make any attempt to 
perpetuate their national institutions. With the single excep- 
tion that the colonies profess their loyalty to the Throne and 
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acknowledge the supremacy of the British Sovereign, the contrast 
between the political régime of the colonies and Great Britain is 
complete. The opinion of foreign countries upon ourselves and 
our doings has been described as an anticipation of the verdict of 
posterity. By a parity of reasoning the experience of vast com- 
munities of Englishmen, governing themselves at a distance of 
thousands of miles from the capital of the British Empire, must be 
admitted to be a possible forecast of the contingencies which may 
be actually realised at home. There is scarcely an organic change 
which has found a place in the programme of advanced Liberalism 
that has not been accepted, and voluntarily introduced, by the multi- 
tudes of Englishmen who during the last century have found homes 
for deamanelen es at the Antipodes waa across the Atlantic. Loyalty to 
the Throne as an historic and sentimental force they may have trans- 
planted, while they live under colonial governors, who are the reflec- 
tion of the regal power at home, and who exist upon the condition 
that they do not interfere in the free government of the dependencies 
whose ornamental figure-heads they are. But our colonists have not 
transplanted the Established Church, which, we are sometimes assured, 
is as national as the monarchy itself, nor have they transplanted the 
hereditary aristocracy, which, in the language of the orthodox, is the 
essential buttress of monarchy. Speaking at Birmingham in June, 
1876, after his first return to Parliament, Mr. Chamberlain said of 
the objects aimed at by Radicalism, ‘“‘ There is nothing in them 
which has not its counterpart at the present moment in those homes 
of the English people across the seas, the United States of America, 
and the Colonies of the Australian Seas. When,” he continued, 
“‘an Englishman seeks a more prosperous and brighter future in the 
lands which are destined to hand down to future ages the glories of 
the Anglo-Saxon race and the fame of British enterprise and daring, 
he seems naturally to leave behind him the relics of all our ancient 
superstition and feudalism; and, therefore, if our opponents are 
right, these countries ought to be the opprobrium of our nation and 
the disgrace of civilisation. You know they are lands where free- 
dom loves to dwell, and where happiness, material prosperity, com- 
fort, and intelligence are more equally diffused than in any other 
quarter of the globe. Meanwhile, England is said to be the Paradise 
of the rich. We have to take care that it be not suffered to become 
the purgatory of the poor.” The sentiment embodied in these words 
points a political and an historic moral which ought not to be 
missed. The colonies are loyal; that is, they are thoroughly 
English. How comes it, then, that they have not reproduced those 
institutions which are conventionally regarded as not only ideally 
suitable, but absolutely indispensable, to the English character? The 
reason must be that no such necessary relation between the character 
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and the institutions exists, and the simple circumstance that British 
subjects living under what is practically a democracy—with man- 
hood suffrage, without a religious establishment, without a second 
Chamber composed of titular nobles—is a conclusive proof that 
neither of these conditions is essential to the development of qualities 
that are reputed pre-eminently English. 

It is, therefore, desirable to look facts plainly in the face, and, 
stripping them of all overgrowth of traditional sentiment, to see 
exactly how we stand. First, take the case of the monarchy. The 
attitude of the great majority of Inglishmen towards it, and certainly 
of all Radicals, is the same as that of the English colonists generally 
There is no reformer, however advanced, into whose practical! pur- 
pose it enters to overthrow the Throne, any more than it does to 
restore the Heptarchy. The emotion of loyalty, if it were closely 
analyzed, would be found to consist in equal parts of respect for a 
time-honoured principle and for a high-souled and _ blameless 
sovereign. ‘The politician who would talk of leading an attack upon 
the Crown would be rightly spoken of as demented. On the other 
hand, it may be said that if the monarchy were proved to be the 
cause of real political mischief, to minimise or to endanger the free- 
dom of popular government, no Radical, and probably no large class 
of Englishmen, would exercise themselves to retain it. It would be 
impossible to rally either Liberals or the English public round an 
institution that did not work harmoniously with the democratic 
forces of the country. The Crown, therefore, is likely to remain 
undisturbed for a period which to the practical politician is equivalent 
to eternity. The utmost that can be said against it is that it 
occasionally operates in a manner favourable to the opponents of 
political reform, and that, as it promotes a good deal of sycophancy 
and snobbery, its social influence is of questionable value. Lord 
Sherbrooke was unable to substantiate his assertion that the Queen 
had formerly asked a Liberal Cabinet to introduce a Bill proclaim- 
ing her Empress of India, and that the request had been refused. 
But it can scarcely fail to happen that a Sovereign concerned in 
perpetuating and increasing the pomp and circumstance of his or 
her office should, from time to time, make suggestions to Ministers 
which it is not practicable to follow, and should indulge a tendency 
to control the affairs of State which is inconsistent with the free play 
of our popular institutions. 

But of these things no serious account need be taken. The welfare 
and duration of the Throne will always be in the hands of the 
occupant of the Throne. The expense of monarchy cannot in a great 
and opulent country be alleged as an argument against it. Speaking 
at Manchester in April, 1871, Mr. Disraeli declared that ‘ Ofall forms 
of government monarchy was—for,” he said, “I will use the vile 
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epithet—the most cheap.” One thing, indeed, in the interests of 
the Throne is earnestly to be deprecated—an imperial and especially 
a military policy undertaken at the royal instance and wish. For 
instance, had England proclaimed war five years ago against Russia, 
and sustained, as is at least possible she might have done, a grave 
reverse, it is conceivable that a state of feeling might have been 
produced in this country not merely hostile, but disastrous, to the 
existence of the Throne. The monarchy, it may at once be 
said, could not hope to survive the results of a great European 
struggle in which our army should be unsuccessful, and which 
should be understood to have been entered upon at the express 
wish of the Court. Short of this, however, and so long as the 
functions of royalty are recognised as being ornamental and con- 
sultative, the Throne has nothing to fear from Radicalism. Radicals 
have something else to do than to break butterflies on wheels. 

The Established Church is regarded by Radicals in a very different 
light. The monarchical sentiment, let it be allowed, shows itself in 
the colonies in the attachment of the colonists to the sovereign. No 
one has ever yet discovered the signs of any similar affection in 
any of our colonial dependencies for the theory and practice of 
a religious establishment. The Anglican Church has its bishops 
at the Antipodes, as it has on the European and on the American 
continents ; but the idea of giving them the official position which 
they enjoy in England has never seriously suggested itself. That 
is, as it always has been, a peculiarity limited to Great Britain. 
The explanation is obvious. That the State Church has rendered in 
past time much national service no onedenies. The Roman Catholic 
Church accomplished in its day a great mission. Would any one there- 
fore argue that it was desirable to establish this Church in any one of 
our colonies? With what may be called the religious case against the 
Establishment we are not now concerned. The only case we care 
to recognise against it, is the social and political. It has often 
been remarked that Conservatism stands in less need of organiza- 
tion than Liberalism, because it possesses a rallying centre in the 
chief institutions and interests of the country. Of these none has 
lent more effectual aid to Conservatism than the Establishment. The 
fundamental doctrine and uniform aim of Conservatism are the 
preservation of class privilege. The Church is an organization of 
privilege, and the alliance between parson and publican, Bible and 
beer, which is always talked about at the period of a general election, 
is something more than a phrase, and is not merely the alliterative 
invention of the malignant Radical. The two orders of men, 
parsons and publicans, stand upon the same political level. They 
only quarrel when one complains that he is deprived of his due 
share of patrons and customers by the other. Clergy and licensed 
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victuallers have alike a large vested interest to defend. In the 
case of the former this interest is social as well as political. So 
long as there exists in England a priestly caste deriving its title 
and emoluments from the State, and, as a consequence, enjoy- 
ing precedence over all other ministers of religion, it is impossible 
that the latter should not be placed at a disadvantage, or that 
the former should not presume upon their position to a degree 
inconsistent with the well-being of the community, and especially 
of the poorer and humbler section of it. In the majority of parishes 
the landed proprietors of the district, the clergyman, the farmers, and 
the publicans constitute a political quadrilateral, which is the 
main obstacle in the path of all social improvement. They differ 
amongst themselves upon many minor matters, and, it may be, live 
together habitually in a state bordering upon one of civil war. But 
when the period arrives for the householders of the neighbourhood 
to choose between a representative who is in favour of, and one who 
is opposed to, social reform, they make common cause and unite 
their efforts to return the Conservative candidate. 

It may be readily admitted that there are exceptions to this rule. 
There are many clergymen of the Establishment who sympathize 
with the mass of their parishioners in preference to the squire or 
the publican, who do not shrink from taking the initiative in the 
formation of Board Schools, when local conditions prescribe the step, 
through a fear lest they should impair their own ascendancy in 
educational matters on the one hand, or incur the displeasure of the 
resident or non-resident territorial magnate on the other. But such 
conduct as this on the‘part of the Anglican clergy is not only un- 
usual, it is resented by the representatives of privilege, who see in 
them men who ought to be their natural allies. The parson who 
dares to traverse the decrees, or to run counter to the wishes, of 
his squire, speedily incurs disfavour, and becomes the victim of a 
species of social ostracism. If the tie which binds the Church to the 
State were severed, is it not clear that the better sort of clergy would 
find themselves in a position far less invidious, and far better calcu- 
lated to enable them to give effect to their humanitarian views? 
It is no secret that a few at least of the clergy themselves regret the 
position in which they are placed by the Legislature, and deplore the 
fact that their social status and obligations minimise their oppor- 
tunities of moral and spiritual usefulness. Once leave the Anglican 
clergy free as the Nonconformist clergy are free, and the baneful 
effect which they exercise in a variety of political questions will 
disappear. The clergy of a disestablished Church might be con- 
fidently expected to help rather than to retard the cause of State 
education, not to think it a part of their professional duty to protest 
against every step taken in the direction of religious equality, or to 
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memorialize Parliament with a view to defeat the measures giving 
effect to these principles. 

It is sometimes alleged that religious equality has been com- 
pletely established in this realm. Were this so, Mr. Bradlaugh 
would not at the present moment be excluded from the House 
of Commons. Moreover, though tests have been abolished, and 
Nonconformity is no bar to promotion and success in any depart- 
ment of professional life, it is in the nature of things impossible 
that, so long as the Establishment exists, there should be any- 
thing like complete religious liberty. What Radicals dislike and 
condemn on principle is the arbitrary selection by the State of 
a single religious community, and the investiture of its officers 
with exceptional dignity and emoluments. The Church of England 
was made by Parliament, and in the opinion of many think- 
ing men, who are not Radicals, scarcely even Liberals, the time has. 
come when Parliament may reasonably be asked to unmake it. 
Because some of the State clergy are distinguished by an admir- 
able spirit of liberality and justice, and are better than their cloth, 
is that an argument in favour of retaining their cloth as a State 
uniform? No amount of patchwork reforms, no desire, however 
earnest, on the part of the clergy themselves to treat their Noncon- 
formist brethren with respect, can possibly crown the edifice of 
religious equality while there is a religion endowed and organized 
by the State. 

Nor is the pecuniary question unimportant. It is impossible 
accurately to fix the revenues of the Established Church. Thev 
amount to between five and ten millions a year. Of this sum 
a large proportion would be available for purposes of national useful- 
ness: for instance, for the endowment of education, a subject on 
which something will presently be said. Large as are the sums to 
be dealt with, the task does not present any particular difficulty. 
The precedent of the Irish Church would naturally be followed in 
some of its general aspects, and avoided in some of its special conse- 
quences. Thus it would be necessary to beware, lest after having dis- 
endowed the Church, there should be handed over to her such a sum,. 
and upon such conditions, that it would practically be equivalent to a 
re-endowment. The stale cry of confiscation would of course once 
more be raised. If there was a living donor he might fairly 
claim that any property with which he had presented the Church 
should revert to him. But failing this, and without saying any- 
thing of the manner in which the property was for the most part: 
derived by its original possessors, to whom else can it go but to the 
State? If all existing interests were compensated, and endowments 
given within a certain limit of time were to be exempted from the 
operation of the Act, no injustice would be done. It is ascertain that 
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the Church of England will, some day or other, cease as an establish- 
ment to exist, as it is that household suffrage will be extended to 
counties. The probability, is that the events now foreshadowed will 
take place much more speedily than is generally supposed. In 1866 
few people would have predicted that the Church of Ireland was 
in articulo mortis. ‘The question of disestablishment in England will 
be no sooner actively raised than we shall have come within a 
measurable distance of realising it. This is one of those cases in 
which “the half is more than the whole.” It is likely enough that 
disestablishment may be delayed a few years, but when it does arrive 
it will be with a rush. 

Before the specific legislation to which Radicalism is pledged in 
the immediate future is surveyed, a few words may appropriately 
be devoted to the position and prospects of the House of Lords. The 
last thing which any Radical would desire, or would dream of doing, 
is to reform that Chamber in any way. Its defects are inseparable 
from its existence. It does not indeed materially affect the course 
of legislation ; it may postpone the passing of important measures, 
but it does no more. It is a source of vexation and impatience to 
every earnest reformer ; it is not, and it can never be, a permanent 
obstacle in the way of reform. A Second Chamber, composed as the 
House of Lords is composed, must necessarily be Conservative. Lord 
Redesdale is the true type of the Parliamentary peer. That every- 
thing is for the best in this best possible of all constitutions, that 
there is no subject in or department of our national life which admits 
of reform or of alteration, except for the worse, is the fixed belief of 
Conservative nobles fashioned after the pattern of Lord Redesdale. 
When Plato is discussing whether change is possible to the gods, he 
remarks that as all change implies a variation of quality, and as 
the gods are already perfect, it must in their instance imply dete- 
rioration. Absolute immutability, he concludes, must therefore be 
a divine attribute. Lord Redesdale would argue about our institu- 
tions in a similar way. To touch them, or, in the cant of the time, 
to reform them, must be to vitiate and degrade them. One may 
afford to regard with equanimity these displays of self-complacent 
stolidity. The House of Lords would almost, indeed, seem to exist 
for the special purpose of reducing Conservatism to an absurdity, 
and the utmost which the advanced Radical could wish is that it 
might place itself in serious collision with the House of Commons. 
Radicalism has everything to hope and nothing to fear from the issue 
of such a struggle. But the Lords are too wise in their generation 
to do anything of the sort. They protest first and they register 
afterwards. Sometimes, as in the course of the present session, by 
way of asserting themselves, they throw out a measure or two of 
minor importance. The summary way in which they treated Mr. 
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Anderson’s measure for the prevention of cruelty to animals was 
suggestive and characteristic. It had passed the House of Commons 
by an overwhelming majority ; it reflected the public opinion of the 
country ; it embodied what may be called the average morality of the 
day upon the subject ; and it is significant that some of those news- 
papers which do not usually condemn the pastimes of polite society 
were vehement in their denunciations of pigeon-shooting as a sport. 
But the House of Lords, as if resolved to show that it was indifferent 
to these considerations, and that it lacked all sympathy with popular 
feeling, negatived the Bill by nearly a two to one majority. 

The Irish Registration and the Scotch Local Government Bills 
have received the happy dispatch at the hands of the peers because, 
as Lord Salisbury put it, it was high time to show the country that 
their lordships were not a mere court of registration. If they are not 
this, what are they ? If they are not willing to acquiesce in these func- 
tions, what do they themselves think will be their future? Recollect, 
it is not the Radicals who tell the Lords that they exist in a parlia- 
mentary sense only to confirm the votes of the Commons; it is the 
Lords who, by loudly protesting against that view of their duties, 
unnecessarily bring the truth home to the public. If the hereditary 
legislators are well advised, they will say as little as possible about 
the exact position and influence to which they consider themselves 
entitled in the government of the United Kingdom. They will order 
their movements discreetly, and maintaining their reputation for 
ability in debate, sagacity, moderation, eloquence, learning, know- 
ledge of diplomatic affairs, courtly conduct, and other excellen‘ 
qualities, will not expose themselves to any unnecessary attack. 
The place occupied by the House of Lords in the country was illus- 
trated a year ago in the case of the Arrears Bill. There can be 
little doubt that when Lord Salisbury resolved to oppose it, he had, 
or imagined he had, reason to believe that he would be supported in 
so doing by a majority of the peers. It may even be that a majority 
of the peers did at first intend to follow Lord Salisbury. But when 
he convened his followers in Arlington Street, three-fourths of them 
did not see their way to give effect to his views. The peers, with 
their customary good sense, recognised that to defeat the Bill would 
be futile and would react mischievously upon themselves, that it 
would give Radicalism the cry which it just then happened to want, 
and that the sequel must be an agitation pregnant possibly with 
ruinous consequences to the Second Chamber. In plain English, 
Lord Salisbury’s followers preferred making Lord Salisbury ridicu- 
lous to the alternative of incurring the brunt of a popular assault. 
Such discretion may not have been dignified, but it was the better 
part of valour. Lord Salisbury, indeed, denounced the measure 
to the last. He upbraided, as well he might, his followers with 
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deserting him, and the measure became law. Now, either this is a 
specimen of what must always occur in such episodes as these, or it 
is not. Upon the former hypothesis, the House of Lords is harm- 
less; upon the latter, it is not only harmless but useful. The 
popular impatience of a Second Chamber is only held in check by 
the knowledge that, at the worst, it can but arrest the progress of 
legislation. If, however, it is to be an understood thing that the 
House of Lords is indefinitely to delay legislation, then simple 
toleration of it will pass into active resentment against it. Under 
any circumstances, it. is needless to include the abolition of the 
House of Lords in the Radical programme. Supposing that it 
exhibits in the future the same qualities that, on the whole, it has 
exhibited in the past, Radicals need not trouble themselves about it. 
Supposing, on the other hand, it insists upon asserting itself, it will 
of its own accord and by its own act be reformed out of existence. 

The measures to which it will be the duty of the Radical party 
to address itself as soon as may be, will be conveniently ranged 
under three heads, Education, Land, Taxation—which, comprehend- 
ing Land and Taxation under the same category, constitute two of 
the three points in the Radical charter, best known as the “three 
F’s’’—F ree land, free church, free schools. One department of the 
land question, the social status and housing of the poor in town and 
country, will be dealt with in the next number of this Review. Other 
topics will be treated in a similar manner, and when the series 
is concluded the public will have in their hands something more than 
a mere outline sketch of Radical legislation—something more than 
a floating body of Radical doctrine, or a congeries of abstract propo- 
sitions. It is our aim to present our readers with a sufficient amount 
of definite information to enable them to see, not only what ought 
to be done, but how what is wanted must be done. Upon the 
present occasion it will be enough to indicate the general attitude 
and policy of the Radical party in various departments of legislation, 
subsequently to be explained in detail. 

The first of these to which attention shall now be directed is 
education. The responsibility which the State formerly assumed 
by the Act of 1870 has not yet been fully discharged. A great 
principle was asserted thirteen years ago, and to that principle, thus 
far, only partial effect has been given. A step in the direction of 
State socialism was taken, but it was not more than a step, and a 
short one. The result of the education controversy that raged 
from 1870 to 1876 was a compromise which left in our school system 
elements of partiality, injustice, and inefficiency, and that gave 
the final honours of the contest to the reactionary party. It is 
demonstrable, and it will be shown hereafter, that our present edu- 
eational arrangements are wanting in the two essentials of economy 
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and efficiency; there are signs that popular feeling against it 
is acquiring irresistible strength, nor can it be too strongly 
stated that in this matter the wish of those who are immediately 
interested, and who constitute the majority of the ratepayers, viz. 
the working classes, must in the long run be obeyed. It is within 
their power to bring the whole educational machinery of the country 
to a dead lock to-morrow. They may refuse en masse, as the Quakers 
refused to pay Church rates, to pay school rates. ‘They may be sent 
to prison for their refusal, and may do penance on the treadmill. 

As it is, the working classes are dissatisfied with a state of things. 
under which parents have no alternative but to beg, borrow, or steal 
school fees, or to accept the stigma of pauperism ; under which they 
are subject to inquisitorial and offensive examinations in their house- 
hold affairs, that lay bare the secret of their struggles and trials before 
school boards and guardians. Our educational centralization cannot 
fail to operate as an exacting and an arbitrary despotism. It is arbi- 
trary, because not even a penny school, much less a free school, can 
be opened in the largest town in England without the consent of the 
Educational Department ; because, too, in the majority of cases, this 
consent depends on the wishes of the clergy, to whom the matter 
is referred by the school inspector appointed to inquire into the case. 
It is exacting, because it compels parents either to pay what it is in 
the nature of things impossible they can afford, or else to confess 
themselves suppliants for the charity of the parish. It will be 
universally allowed that if it had not been for the opposition of the 
supporters of voluntary and denominational schools free schools 
would, in all probability, have been established long ere this. Is it 
or is it not a duty which the State owes to the humblest of its 
subjects to guarantee their children a modicum of learning? If 
it is, then it must be a moral violation of that duty to perform 
it in a niggard and grudging manner, painful and intolerable 
to English feeling. If every school in England was thrown open 
to the children of the poor the additional expenditure involved 
would he trifling. Some adjustment there would, of course, have to 
be, and the managers of the denominational schools might suffer. 
Hence their determined resistance to the scheme. But it must always 
be remembered that under no circumstances could the actual cost of 
education be increased. The question is, not how much is to be 
paid, nor in what manner it is to be paid. Free schools would 
simplify the distribution of the costs between parents and the State ; 
the educational rate chargeable on labourers would count, in some 
cases to more, in some to less, than they at present pay. 

There is another grave and unanswerable argument against the 
existing system. Limited as the number of free scholars now is, 
it is constantly on the increase. There are, therefore, in all school 
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districts parents who, while they belong to the same social class, 
are paying not only their own school feces, but are contributing 
to the payment of their neighbours’ fees. Artisans and labourers 
are arbitrarily classified according to a graduated poverty scale. 
The mechanic whose earnings are three shillings a week for every 
member of his family pays no fees. If this sum is exceeded by a 
single penny he pays fees. It is impossible to carry out with fair- 
ness the principle of regulating the amount of the fees to be paid 
by the wage-earning capacity of the parents. Moreover, since fees 
can only be remitted or paid for short periods, the scrutiny 
into family affairs is a perpetually recurrent ordeal. The point 
to be decided is, whether there is any method of removing the 
objections entertained by voluntary managers to the abolition of fees, 
which might be accepted by the Liberal party asa tentative arrange- 
ment. Considering that the former have never shown any objection 
based upon principle to free schools, it does not seem unreasonable to 
suppose that such a modus vivendi may be discovered. 

As any reforms in our educational system, if they are to be effectual, 
will involve the assumption and the discharge of fresh responsibilities 
by the State, so will it be with any reforms worth having in our 
system of land tenure. Whatever the direction in which we look, 
the tendency is in favour of the enlargement of the sphere of State 
action and of its multiplied interference in the relations between 
those who live under it. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
most characteristic principle of modern domestic legislation is that 
embodied in the Factories Act—the principle, namely, that capital 
has acquired so predominant a power that it is not safe to leave 
labour to look after itself; that the economical laws of supply and 
demand, which are merely generalisations from experience, are not 
infallible in their operation; and that freedom of contract may be 
employed as an instrument of oppression as well as a weapon of liberty. 
As yet we have advanced only a short way comparatively towards 
the realisation of those agrarian reforms which were contemplated 
by Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright. Even when this programme has 
been completed much will remain to be done. The first steps to be 
taken are the abolition of settlement and entail. Next, the probate 
and succession duties must be altered. When these things have been 
accomplished, the programme of the older reformers will have been 
exhausted. This will be found insufficient. It may be accepted as 
an instalment, but as no more. LEach successive year adds to the 
difficulties, and increases the perplexities, of the case. It is well 
that, before relations between the owners and the occupiers of the 
soil, between proprietor and peasant are fundamentally readjusted, 
arrears should be wiped off, but even thus we shall only have arrived 
at the threshold of the land question. The object of all land reform 
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must be the multiplication of land-owners. When entail and settle- 
ment are done away with, a real impulse will be given in that 
direction ; but machinery will have to be provided for insuring the 
requisite changes. Before indicating the different methods in which 
it may be practicable to accomplish the desired end, it may not be 
amiss to remind those who object to the multiplication of land- 
owners as a revolutionary step, that its tendencies are distinctly 
Conservative. The greater the number of those who have an interest 
in the soil, the deeper will be the popular attachment to it. The 
conflict of interests will disappear; and our land system, instead 
of being, as it is now, the symbol of strife—the embodiment of the 
privileges of the few as opposed to the rights and aspirations of the 
many—will become a guarantee of class concord and harmony. 

Short ways of reforming our system of land tenure have recently 
been proposed by Mr. George and Mr. Wallace. There is no need 
to criticise them minutely now. Truth and error, fallacy and fact, 
are combined in the treatises of the two authors. That the masses 
have not benefited, as it might have been hoped they would, by the 
extraordinary prosperity of the last half century is true enough; 
but that the whole of the increase of wealth during this period 
has gone into the pockets of the land-owners is conspicuously false. 
Mr. Wallace and Mr. George insist that certain remedies, not 
only drastic, but alarming, in their scope and magnitude, should be 
applied for the sake of a problematical gain. The least that might 
be asked is that they should show the advantages, which they declare 
would accrue if their scheme were adopted, to be absolutely certain. 
They fail to do anything of the sort. The total sum taken for rent 
in one form or another would be the same under the operation of the 
plan of Mr. George and Mr. Wallace as under the existing system. 
The only difference would be that the increase in the value of land 
would go to the new holders. Thus the evils which it is now pro- 
posed to cure would repeat themselves, and it would shortly be neces- 
sary for the State once more to interfere and to apply another scheme 
of wholesale confiscation. The proposition that, the land once 
nationdlised, the increased wealth of the country will be distributed 
amongst all classes and individuals—that is to say, that the 
£600,000,000 by which the wealth of England has grown during 
the last twenty years—would, if there had been no landlords, have 
passed in fair proportions into the hands of the thirty-five millions 
inhabiting this realm, rests on the assumption that the entire incre- 
ment is eaten up by rent. As a writer in the Pall Mali Gazette of 
24th and 29th of last January has shown, this assumption is 
altogether unfounded. 

If therefore the land nationalization project, of which so much 
has recently been heard, is to be rejected, in what direction is the 
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reform to be looked for? Entail and settlement swept away, what 
is the exact nature of the second step to be taken ? First, there is the 
proposal to create small owners by the assistance of the State. Of 
this it may be remarked that, whatever the practical difficulties in the 
way of giving effect to it, it is not likely to be condemned as contrary 
to the political spirit of the time. Another suggestion for placing 
our land system upon an equitable basis is the application of the 
Irish Land Act to England. The effect of this would be to make 
tenants owners, and, roughly speaking, to multiply tenants by ten. 
Thirdly, there are those who are in favour of a radically different 
method of procedure. In some of our colonies farms are pre- 
vented from growing beyond a certain size, and landed establish- 
ments are kept within certain limits by a progressive income- 
tax on the number of acres held. That this method would be 
effectual in England no one can doubt. <A fourth proposal is of a 
somewhat cognate character. Why not, it is said, frankly recognise 
the fact that freedom of bequest should be subject to the same modifica- 
tions as are already in force in the case of freedom of contract. 
Supposing this were done, the law would in effect say to every owner 
of land: ‘Add, if you will, house to house, and field to field; buy 
up a county, and become the lord of a province; but understand 
that you do so at your own risk. You shall not indeed be debarred 
from bequeathing a vast estate to a single heir, but this power shall 
only belong to you upon conditions which the State prescribes. 
When your property has grown to a magnitude that exceeds what, 
in the opinion of the State, is compatible with the public interest 
should be possessed by an individual, it will peremptorily discourage 
you from going farther.” There is one way in which the State can 
execute such a resolution. It can provide for an increase of the 
probate duty levied upon landed proprietors over a certain size. 

There is another method of dealing with the question of land 
tenure which combines several of the advantages inherent in the 
foregoing. The principle of all such legislation as is now being 
considered is, let it be repeated once more, the right and duty of 
the State to fix within certain broad limits the extent, and to con- 
trol the conditions, of private ownership. What, therefore, must be 
done is formally to confer upon the State larger powers in these matters 
than she now possesses. Such an authority might, and, necessarily 
would be, delegated to local authorities. It would be impossible for 
the central Government to manage all land transactions in every 
part of the country. It would vest in its representatives the power of 
expropriating for public purposes, on payment of fair compensa- 
tion, and adequate securities being taken against the possibility of 
extortionate demands. 


The reform of our system of taxation practically comes 
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under nearly the same head as land legislation. Speaking on 
this subject ten years ago, Sir Charles Dilke said: “ A certain 
minimum of income sufficient to provide the necessaries of life 
to a moderately numerous family should not be heavily taxed, 
but only the surplus beyond this. Suppose this minimum to be 
£50 a year for each family, supposing the workmen to be five 
million families (which is not much above the mark), this would give 
250 millions for necessaries. But their whole income is computed 
at 325 millions by Mr. Dudley Baxter, leaving only 75 millions of 
superfluities, which, on this principle, would be taxed; on this 30 
millions of taxes are raised. The rich are 2 millions of families, 
which give 100 millions for necessaries, but they have 500 millions, 
leaving 400 millions to be taxed, which bears little more than 50 
millions of taxes. I repeat that the small incomes are over taxed.” 
No person will deny that a more equal distribution of wealth, if it 
could be effected without creating any revolutionary precedent, 
would be a gain to the whole community. Again, no one will 
deny either that a general reduction of incomes, once a certain 
point had been reached, would not inflict any appreciable amount 
of suffering. Twenty years ago a man with £10,000 a year was 
regarded as a prodigy of wealth. Now he is considered well to do, 
and no more, and one may walk through streets and squares for 
hours in London, each one of which represents probably a minimum 
ncome of not less than £8,000 a year. Has the happiness or 
comfort of life increased during these two decades in any propor- 
tion to the rate in which wealth has increased? It is notorious that 
it has not. Let it not be supposed that the writers of these papers 
contemplate the reduction by law of all incomes to a common level. 
The remark just made is only intended to remind persons that, even 
were the.extremely rich to find that a readjustment of taxation 
tended to diminish their wealth, no great amount of hardship would 
be the result. ; Here again we may refer to the precedents of that 
Greater Britain which lies beyond the seas. As Free Schools, a Free 
Church, and Free Land have been found practicable in the colonies, 
so has a progressive income-tax up to ten per cent. been successfully 
imposed in the United States. 

This will be called Socialism with a vengeance, but, as has 
been observed before, the path of legislative progress in England 
has been for years, and must continue to be, distinctly Socialistic. 
It is the general business of the State, not merely in the cases 
reviewed in the foregoing pages, but in others like them, to 
convince the possessors of wealth, and the holders of property, 
whether in country or in town, that they cannot escape the responsi- 
bilities of trusteeship, and that, ifthe State is to guarantee them 
security of tenure, they must be ready to discharge certain definite 
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obligations. Lord Salisbury, in his attempt to pose as the pioneer of 
the Tory Democracy, has recently insisted upon the necessity of the 
better housing of the poor. This, he said, is the great question 
of the future, and one that the State cannot much longer shirk. 
We entirely agree with Lord Salisbury in his premiss, but we draw 
from it a conclusion which Lord Salisbury would reject. When a 
Tory peer, who is a great landlord in London and in the country, 
declares that the State is to blame for not attending more closely to 
the daily wants of those of its subjects who are at the mercy of the 
rich, one knows very well what he means. Lord Salisbury is, no doubt, 
kindly and humane towards his inferiors, but it would be too much 
to credit him with the intention to benefit his inferiors at the expense 
of himself. Let, he says in so many words, the State look to it. 
Exactly. And what does that mean? Simply this; that the State 
should undertake to improve the property of Lord Salisbury himself 
and of other noble owners at its ownexpense. The workmen and the 
artisan will of course be benefited if their hovels and styes are made 
fit for human habitation at the initiative and at the charges of the 
State, but the owners, whose power of exacting rent would be propor- 
tionately increased, will be benefited quite as much. What therefore 
the Conservative leaders define as the supreme question of the future is 
the expediency of the State undertaking to raise the market value of 
the buildings that belong to the rich by making them more tolerable 
for the poor. We, on the other hand, say that the prime cost 
of these improvements must fall upon the owners. This view will 
be illustrated and enforced in an article that will appear in 
our next number on the Housing of the Poor in Towns. One 
more remark shall now be made. That however extravagant and 
revolutionary may seem the reforms now foreshadowed, colonial 
experience proves that there is nothing alien in them to the national 
character. The era of purely political legislation is at an end for a 
time. When the coming Reform Bill has passed into law, and a 
representative Government in counties is an accomplished fact, it is 
social legislation which will afford a field for the energy and con- 
structive skill of Radical statesmen in the future. The problem they 
are called upon to solve is how to make life worth living for the 
tens of thousands to whom it is now a prolonged misery. ‘The chief 
feature in the programme—the indispensable antecedent to all that 
must hereafter be achieved—is the reform of our land system, and 
the readjustment of a scheme of taxation full of anomalies and 
injustice. The working-classes are at last realising the true secret 
and source of their sufferings, and it is high time for Parliamentary 
Reformers to show themselves aware of the fact. 
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Exacriy on the day which Mr. Gladstone had named six weeks 
previously Parliament was prorogued. The close of the session of 
1883 will be associated with two events, the release of Mr. Shaw and 
the surrender of Lord Salisbury. The Government have not been 
deserted by their good fortune, and their opponents are in a con- 
dition more hopeless than ever. The Conservatives are organizing a 
series of speeches and demonstrations for the recess. The first of 
these latter was held and the key-note of the extra-Parliamentary 
utterances was struck while the House of Commons was yet sitting. 
The burden of the addresses delivered by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
and Mr. Gibson in Yorkshire was, as that of those delivered by 
other speakers will doubtless be, that Mr. Gladstone’s Government has 
humiliated and damaged the country at home and abroad, and that 
the influence of the Prime Minister and his colleagues is on the wane. 
No proof of these assertions is adduced, and it is significant that the 
ablest exponent of Conservative ideas in the London press is com- 
pelled to admit that the present administration and Prime Minister 
have apparently lost none of the power which was given them by 
the popular vote three years and a half ago. The session, respect- 
able for its achievements, has been remarkable for its difficulties. A 
couple of months ago it seemed as if the troubles gathering round 
Ministers must prove fatal to them. In every direction there was 
darkness. Each day produced a new peril or complication. The 
Childers-Lesseps Convention and its collapse were accompanied by 
the insult to which the Government exposed the English flag at 
Madagascar, and the outrage for whose infliction on an English sub- 
ject they were responsible. Scarcely were these disastrous tidings 
known when it was announced that, as the Nemesis of Ministerial 
neglect, cholera threatened to thin our troops and to decimate the 
native population of Egypt. Any one of these untoward incidents 
must have gravely jeopardized the Government. The combination, 
it was protested, must prove fatal. 

But no disastrous consequences followed. The Conservatives 
themselves extricated Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues from the 
entanglement of the Suez Canal question. Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
motion on the subject of M. de Lesseps’ claim is beyond doubt the 
greatest of the many mistakes made by the Opposition during the 
past six months. It was instrumental in rallying the disaffected 
Liberals round the Government, and in giving Ministers a majority 
which covered the memory of the abortive negotiation with the 
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President of the Suez Canal Company. Wiser in this instance than 
his colleague in the House of Commons, the Tory leader in the 
Lords refused to provoke a debate on the subject. In other matters 
Lord Salisbury has effectively assisted the Government. The differ- 
ence between the attitude adopted by himself and Sir Stafford North- 
cote towards the Bankruptcy and the Agricultural Holdings Bills 
has shown once more the extent to which divided counsels paralyze 
the Conservative party. The Conservative chief in the Peers, dis- 
senting from the tactics of the Conservative chief in the Commons, 
insisted on an amendment to the Agricultural Holdings Bill which 
it was a foregone conclusion neither the Government nor the House 
of Commons could accept. He received a humiliating rebuff at the 
hands of the Duke of Richmond, and had no alternative but to efface 
himself. Much the same thing happened as regards the Bankruptcy 
and Corrupt Practices Bills. Lord Salisbury let it be plainly seen 
that if he had had his way with either of these measures he would 
have defeated them. 

In these displays of obstructive temper the impotence and un- 
wisdom of Conservatism during the last session have culminated. 
Lord Salisbury has not only done harm to himself, but to the 
chamber in which he commands a majority and to the party which 
he leads. Sir Stafford Northcote is in feeble health, and it is 
to be feared that when Parliament meets again he may be incapable 
of any prolonged exertions in the House of Commons. Thus, unless, 
which is improbable, he should partially retire, events are likely to 
cause fresh power to gravitate into the hands of Lord Salisbury. 
If the future can be inferred from the past, this bodes ill for 
Conservatism. Lord Randolph Churchill advanced not long ago 
as an argument in favour of the Conservative leader being a peer, 
the fact that the peers were the backbone of the Conservative party. 
What, therefore, they have shown a disposition to do under Lord 
Salisbury is, it may fairly be contended, pretty much what would actu- 
ally be done if the Conservatives were in power with Lord Salisbury 
at theirhead. Take the case of the three measures already mentioned. 
Not one of them can be described as revolutionary or dangerous. The 
Agricultural Holdings Bill was declared on all sides—not more by Mr. 
Howard than by Mr. Chaplin, by Lord Carlingford than by the Duke 
of Richmond—to be a moderate measure. The only criticism to which 
it was exposed was that it went a very little way. The Corrupt 
Practices Bill was admitted to be necessary to purge our political 
system of a growing and an intolerable scandal. Even those 
members of the House of Commons who disapproved of the letter 
of some of its provisions commended its spirit and purpose. The 
Bankruptcy Bill came up to the Lords endorsed, not only by prac- 


tical unanimity in the popular Chamber, but by the favourable 
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verdict of the representatives of every business and commercial 
interest in the community. Yet Lord Salisbury, as he would have 
inserted in the first of these Bills an amendment which, if it might not 
have had the effect of neutralising its operations, would, as the Duke 
of Richmond asserted, seriously have interfered with it, was desirous 
to amend the Bankruptcy Bill in a manner wholly inconsistent with 
its scope, and to postpone the Corrupt Practices Bill, in which he 
and the other Peers only had an indirect interest, altogether. Of so 
little account was it to him that the House of Commons had devoted 
its energies for weeks past to framing measures demanded by the 
country in an admittedly satisfactory shape. This is a true illustra- 
tion of the tendencies of modern Conservatism, and the lesson which 
it conveys is not likely to be lost upon the country. A Conservative 
administration would mean an administration exercising the same 
influence as has been exercised recently by the House of Lords, and 
above all by Lord Salisbury. 

Although the Lords have dealt with the Irish Registration and 
the Scotch Local Government Bills as they have with Mr. Anderson’s 
harmless and merciful measure for preventing the butchery of pigeons, 
they have not succeeded in impressing the stigma of barrenness 
upon the session. Notwithstanding the waste of a fortnight on the 
debate on the Address, of another fortnight on the Affirmation Bill, 
and the veiled obstruction which Ministers have encountered in the 
House of Commons, five out of thirteen measures, of the first import- 
ance, promised in the Queen’s Speech have passed into law. No 
session in the history of any Conservative or of any Whig Govexn- 
ment during many years has been so prolific in legislation of genuine, 
practical, and popular usefulness. The credit of this is indisputably 
in some degree due to the conditions under which, since the new rules 
came in force, Parliament conducts its business. The experiment 
of devolution has met with a success as great as Mr. Gladstone claims 
for it. The Grand Committee of Law has not worked so smoothly 
or effectively as the Grand Committee of Trade, but without the 
latter we should not this session have had a new Bankruptcy Act. 
Again, though the Irish members have shown once more the extent 
to which they can delay proceedings and supply, it must be remem- 
bered that Parliament has been absolutely free from the repeated and 
frivolous motions for adjournment which occupied in previous sessions 
so many valuable hours. 

It is a matter of special regret that the Scotch Local Government 
Bill did not pass. Scotland expects and is entitled to a minister of 
her own, and there is much to be said in favour of such an official 
having a seat in the Cabinet, constituted as the Cabinet now is. 
The Scotch members are in some respects the sinews of the Liberal 
party, and their feelings in this matter are entitled to respectful 
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consideration. When the present Government was formed, Scotland 
was represented in the Cabinet by the Duke of Argyll. Since his 
secession Scotland has been unrepresented, and it is not surprising if 
the Duke’s compatriots have felt some dissatisfaction in consequence. 
It is clear that another session cannot be allowed to pass without such 
a measure as that which has been _— forward unsuccessfully this 
year becoming law. 

Turning from Scotland to Ireland, the prospect is on the whole 
not unsatisfactory. The Irish members, indeed, have already 
resented the rejection by the Lords of the Registration Bill. The 
principle of this measure was sound. It was introduced to remedy 
a gross injustice—to prevent the arbitrary disqualification of electors. 
It may be that, as Lord Kilmorey said, the effect of the measure, 
if it had passed, would be to increase the strength of the Home Rule 
party in Ireland. But if this party is naturally strong, that is a 
contingency which, since it cannot be averted without injustice, must 
be accepted. On the other hand, the Peers did not venture to 
throw out the Irish Tramways Bill. This has scarcely yet been 
estimated at its true importance. It constitutes the first attempt on 
the part of an English administration to establish in Ireland a great 
scheme of public works, and to provide not only for emigration but 
for migration. Taken in connection with the temper of the Prime 
Minister’s noble and impressive reply to Mr. Healy on the occasion of 
his denunciation of the conduct of the Irish officials, it is significant 
of the change in the attitude of the Administration to Ireland since 
Mr. Forster was Chief Secretary. Deplorable as are the outbursts which 
have marked the two latest Irish debates of the session, they have been 
relieved by the prominence given to two or three important and 
highly reassuring facts. In the first place, it is clear that it is 
no longer idle to talk of the pacification of Ireland. The country 
is now tranquil, and free from agrarian crime. Secondly, the 
Land Act is working well, and if the number of agreements 
between landlord and tenant made out of Court under the provisions 
of this measure are included, no fewer than 109,000 cases have 
been already disposed of, while in close upon 100,000 applications 
made to the Court up to the end of last month decisions had been 
given in more than 60,000 cases. The reductions already effected 
amount to £350,000. If this rate of progress is maintained, it may be 
calculated that in less than twelve months the work which the Land 
Act was passed to accomplish will have been done. It is true that 
the result of the Sligo election shows the influence of Mr. Parnell to 
be still dominant in the country; but the knowledge of this is 
nothing new, and the Sligo electors have but confirmed the verdict 
already pronounced in Wexford and Monaghan. No doubt it is 
lamentable that language such as that employed by Mr. Healy should 
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be tolerated by or proceed from Irishmen. But it is important 
to bear in mind that these diatribes were provoked not by the 
general policy of the Government in Ireland, but by specific inci- 
dents which have shocked and annoyed other than Irish members. 
The case of Mr. Harrington is one of these that show how much 
there is of which Irishmen can still complain with justice in 
their treatment by England. Again, it is undeniable that the 
constabulary have occasionally acted with too little discretion and too 
much violence, and Mr. Trevelyan will be well advised if he occupies 
a portion of the recess in the attempt to reorganize the Irish police 
force. But, on the whole, the Irish outlook is infinitely more 
hopeful than it has been at any time within the last few years, and 
justifies the belief that Ministers have reaped already, and are likely 
to reap still more abundantly in the future, the fruit of the legisla- 
tion they have adopted towards Ireland, and of the spirit in which 
they have undertaken it. 


The Tamatave incident is, as already explained, virtually at an 
end. From the declaration of Mr. Gladstone and the corresponding 
passage in the Queen’s Speech it is evident that the French 
Government are ready to make any amends the law of nations and 
the honour of England may require. The occurrence has had at least 
one good effect. It has shown to the world the general and sincere 
aversion of the two nations, and especially of England, to seriously 
interrupt their friendly relations. Politicians of all shades have 
unanimously disavowed the idea of a war between England aad 
France ; for who would be the gainer by it? It is satisfactory at 
the present moment to notice this mutual sentiment of inherent 
goodwill ; for it is likely that our traditional friendship will soon be 
put to another and severer test in the far Kast by the French war 
in Tonkin. What originally seemed a trifling military promenade, 
seems to develop gradually into an unofficial war with the Chinese, 
the latter playing the part of the Russians in the last Servian war, 
who supported their Servian brothers by sending them General 
Tchernayeff, as well as other officers and soldiers, without declaring 
war themselves. The French have wantonly disregarded that fun- 
damental rule which scarcely a year ago was brilliantly exemplified 
by Lord Wolseley in Egypt, that in dealing with nations and tribes 
of the East you must strike home, or not strike at all. One massive 
blow would have disarmed the secret Chinese resistance ; the defeats 
of Riviére and Bouet invest it with new vigour. The French may 
succeed finally in overcoming their open and clandestine adversaries, 
and founding that Indo-Chinese Empire which seems to haunt the 
imagination of Challemel-Lacour and his adventurous followers. But 
ere this is done we may possibly witness a great Chinese rising, a 
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massacre of the Europeans, and the temporary destruction of the 
whole Chinese trade. Already there is a growing excitement at 
Canton. Bills are placarded calling upon the fanatic Chinese 
population to slaughter the barbarians—the Europeans—without 
discriminating whether they belong to the aggressive French race 
or to any other of those that settled upon Chinese soil. 

If anything was capable of showing the French that they are giving 
up the reality of their European influence whilst grasping at the 
shadow of this colonial empire, it was the now historic article in the 
North German Gazette. The semi-official organ of the German Chan- 
cellor reminded them in a most forcible manner that they are still 
a European power with European responsibilities. The article has 
produced an effect in Paris comparable only to that witnessed nearly 
ten years ago after the famous war-in-sight article of the Berlin 
Post. The immediate cause of this outburst of the Chancellor’s 
wrath is certainly not the aggressive language of the Paris press 
against Germany, for this language has never varied for many years 
past. Nor is it the fear of a monarchical restoration. The elec- 
tions for the Councils-General, which are a far better touchstone of 
public opinion than Parliamentary elections, have proved that the 
Republic has at no time been more firmly and deeply rooted in the 
national mind. But if, by any unaccountable vicissitude of French 
politics, there was a royal restoration, it is more than probable that 
the inoffensive person of the Comte de Chambord’s successor, the 
Comte de Paris, would not cause any of those angry feelings which 
dictated the present composition. It is probably directed against the 
French minister of war, General Thibaudin, who seriously contem- 
plated the mobilization of an army corps at the Eastern frontier in 
order to test the working power of the new military system created 
by a general of the ordre moral, and executed by all successive war 
* ministers. Republican France has, in this respect, vied with 
monarchical Europe, for neither a Legitimist nor a Bonapartist 
ruler would have carried military expenditure so fur as Republican 
senators and deputies. Germany might have raised her voice against 
this system in its beginnings; as she failed to do so, she was obliged 
to let things take their course. And this Germany did with great 
care and self-command, avoiding studiously the mere semblance of 
interfering with the internal affairs of France, and even checking 
her own organs of publicity when they seemed to violate this rule. 
Prince Bismarck, too, might have followed this policy if he had 
had his own way. But, after issuing his war-in-sight article in 
the Berlin Post, he was obliged to capitulate before that powerful 
court party commonly called the Coalition of Aprons, and since that 
time he adopted the opposite policy, which may be called the policy 
of reconciliation. The price of this reconciliation was, of course, 
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not Alsace-Lorraine, but Tunis, Syria, or any part of the globe 
where Frenchmen might choose to unfurl the tricolor. We have 
seen how France took the Chancellor’s hint, pocketed Tunis, in- 
vaded Madagascar, kept her influence paramount in Syria, tries to 
found an Indo-Chinese Empire in Annam. But at the same time 
she has not forsaken her idea of revenge. Of late the notion bas 
spread in Germany that French armaments are complete; and since 
Thibaudin has inspected the “ Frontiére d’Est,” and pronounced 
his favourable judgment over that iron wall, the French are con- 
vinced that everything is ready. The effects of this conviction are 
easily to be traced in the French press. As, on the part of Germany, 
this exultation was foreseen, it would have remained unnoticed, 
although its appearance coincided with the publication of Antoine’s 
“ Anti-Prussien” in Paris. But when Thibaudin announced his 
intention of mobilizing an army corps along the eastern frontier, 
under the very eyes of Germany, matters changed completely, since 
a measure of that kind is generally considered to be one of the 
preliminaries of a coming war. These facts adequately explain the 
article in the North German Gazette. 


Will the Eastern question be reopened during the course of this 
year? The forces that are destined to come into play at the final 
stage of this question have begun to draw themselves up before the 
eyes of Europe. If anything, the question has become simpler, since 
the issue seems to be restricted to two chief inheritors, Russia and 
Austria. By dint of her alliance with Germany, Austria exercises 
the more powerful attraction, for she has succeeded in wresting Servia 
from Russia’s influence, and King Milan has been received as guest 
at the Vienna Hofburg. King Charles of Roumania is expected to 
follow Milan’s example in a few days—coming from Berlin, where 
he assisted at the christening of the old Emperor’s second great- 
grandson. Whether he will pay his reception into the Austrian 
confidence with the signature of the Danube Treaty is not yet 
decided,‘ but we are assured that diplomacy does no longer busy . 
itself with that instrument, which eventually may be considered as 
“non avenu” if Roumania should cling to her refusal. To counter- 
balance this powerful union of Danubian States, Russia musters 
only a principality and its ruler, another principality without its 
ruler, and a pretender without a principality. We speak of Prince 
Nikita and the Montenegrins; of the Bulgarians, whose ruler, 
Alexander, does not share the Russian proclivities of his people ; 
and of the pretender, Peter Karageorgewitch, who, by his marriage 
with Zorka, daughter of Prince Nikita, has, for the first time in 
his life, assumed an importance which is foreign to his character 
and his mental capacity. The marriage has been celebrated in 
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the capital of the Prince of the Black Mountain with as much 
splendour as the scanty means of the principality allow. Fortu- 
nately the dowry has been given by the Czar, consisting of a 
million of roubles, and Peter Karageorgewitch is, therefore, able 
to keep up his ré/e as a pretender to the Servian throne with a 
certain ease until the great day has come—the day when war is 
declared between Russia and Austria. The chances of this war 
are now more favourable for Austria than before, provided Servia 
continues to side with her. As soon as the railway between 
Belgrade and Nish is finished, Austria can easily penetrate down 
to Saloniki, and prevent the march of Russian troops south of the 
Balkan. But it is not Austria that will begin the attack. Russia, 
like France, can bide her time; she will give the sign, and down 
from their mountains rush the Montenegrins, stirring up Dalmatia, 
Bosnia, and Herzegovina. Peter Karageorgewitch has to foment 
civil war in Servia, and Bulgaria will try to make common cause 
with Roumania against Austria. So the outlook is not very promising 
for Austria, notwithstanding the advantages gained through annexa- 
tions and alliances. 


In conclusion, it may be remarked that the Sultan is said to have 
lost his heart to the French, and consequently to the Russians. 
Admiral Krantz is credited with the performance of this miracle, 
and Prince Nikita is profiting by it, since he is received at Con- 
stantinople with unusual honours. But, after all, we do not hear 
that the numerous German officials Turkey has engaged are dis- 
missed or treated disrespectfully. We may, therefore, witness very 
soon another metamorphosis in the Sultan’s mind, which will cause 
the German star once more to be in the ascendant. 


August 28, 1883. 
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STAGE DECORATION. A POSTSCRIPT. 


Lorp Lyrron, in his second paper on “The Stage in Relation to 
Literature,” has raised a point about stage decoration which he might 
with advantage have pursued farther. Not only is stage decoration 
—the power of the cheque-book and the banker’s balance—assuming 
a2 position which was only grudgingly conceded under Macready, and 
established, not without critical protest, by Charles Kean, but it has 
driven the pictorial artist from the stage-door to take a secondary 
position as a designer of costumes. There is little need now for artists 
like Stanfield and Roberts to act as scene-painters. What used to 
be artistically represented—an illusion of the painter’s brush—is now 
a solid reality, built up by noisy and perspiring labourers during 
long intervals of orchestral music. The vulgar realism of real 
pumps, real water, real horses and real cabs, has given place to a 
realism less offensive but quite as objectionable. The stage-carpenter 
is now king, probably to be dethroned before long by the stage brick-. 
layer. A street now is seldom painted ; it is built. At present it is 
built of wood; in a short time theatrical enterprise may give us 
bricks and mortar. <A forest is no longer a landscape painted with 
rare art on a sheet of canvas; the perspective is an alley as real as 
anything in the Seven Dials, and the front trees are huge poles 
manufactured into woodland form with tons of virgin cork, and 
smeared over by a property-man with a smudge-pot. Temples are 
raised between the acts at angles, compared with the sky-borders, 
which are suggestive of a past or impending earthquake, but still 
they are more or less solid temples, and everybody is delighted. 
Interiors are dealt with in the same prosaic fashion, constructed to 
last a lifetime, and ornamented by the advertising house decorator. 
The floor is loaded with furniture, gathered from Wardour Street or 
Tottenham Court Road, according to the character of the scene, the 
best part of the stage being often occupied by settees, to the manifest 
inconvenience of the actors, Sometimes the manager-actor adorns 
the room with a piece of really valuable china, and is liable at any 
moment to be frightened out of his words by anxiety for his property 
and the clumsiness of a scene-shifter. Playgoers of sluggish imagina- 
tion may require something more than a background and two chairs, 
but they can hardly require the drama to be half buried under tons 
of clumsy solidity. 
Joun HoLiIncsHEAD. 














